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Clean,Clear, Golden Oil 
for your Ford engine” 


EXACO Motor Oil F is all oil, with 

never a trace of dark carbon-forming & 
impurities. It is pure—clean and full-bodied 
like all Texaco Motor Oils. That means a 
clean engine, with the added life and power of 
perfectly sealed piston rings, quiet bearings, 
reduced wear—no wet plugs and no carbon. 


smooth pedal action too | 


Texaco Motor Oil F, without a trace of animal or 
vegetable oils or soaps in its make-up, keeps the 
brake and transmission linings free from glaze. 

Texaco Motor Oil F has ten times the pene- 
tration of any oil not specially made for Fords. 
It gets into every last fibre of the linings and 
keeps them at their proper softness and pli- 
ability. 

No Ford, if properly lubricated, need vibrate, 
and grab, or buck on reverse. 

At 5000 miles or 500—brake, low or reverse 
—new bands or old—your Ford with Texaco 
Motor Oil F in the crankcase has the smooth, 
positive action of a new car. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 

ur Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its es be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Unlike Any Other Paper 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith oy Seren, we will make to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 


advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling dispytes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 




















“Bobbie Thrills While Big 
Joe Fills” 





























E have had half a dozen or more 
cover-picture title-contests, but I 
believe that this one, naming ,the 
June cover picture, was the hardest of all. 
However, Our Folks did not seem to mind 
the difficulty, and there were many good and 
clever titles suggested. First prize goes to 
Harry Woodruff, of Missouri, for his title 
‘‘Bobbie Thrills While Big Joe Fills.” In 
acknowledging his prize money, Mr. Wood- 
ruff tells me that he has been in a sanatorium 
for 22 months, fighting and winning a hard 
battle against tuberculosis. .I am _ sure 
everybody will be glad that the prize went 
where it was so much needed. 
The other prizes were awarded as follows: 
Second Prize: ‘‘No Co-Op Here,” Gerald 
- Hittle,; Nebraska. 
Third Prize: ‘An Active Switch, but a 
Rundown Starter,’’ Max Preusser, Texas. 


Fourth Prize: ‘‘ ‘Sitting Pretty’ and 
‘Standing Pat,’’’ F. E. Harrison, South 
Carolina. 


Common titles sent in by hundreds were 
“On the Home Stretch,’ “‘Slow but Sure,” 
“Horse Sense,’”’ ‘‘Day Dreams,” and ‘‘The 


Jockey.’’ Some excellent titles that deserve 
Honorable Mention were: 

“‘Bobbie’s First Spark-Plug Trouble.” 

“Sonny Sees Glory, Dobbin Only Grass.’’ 

‘*Poor Team Work.” 

“Dine—a—Mite.”’ 

‘All Set for Speed Except the Steed.” 

We hope Our Folks enjoyed the contest, 
and we will be having another sometime soon. 
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Don’t Miss October 


TT°HE subject of the protective tariff is 
going to be argued in a lively manner 
for the next two months, and for the next 
two years, very likely. In October, Arthur 
P. Chew calls attention to some important 
changes that are taking place, and raises 
the question whether this is not the wrong 
time to plan reductions in tariff schedules. 
Another question that is coming up right 
away is whether we are not feeding a lot 
more protein than is necessary to our stock, 
particularly dairy-cows. Harry R. O’Brien 
tells in October of the remarkable results 
secured in Ohio from feeding low-protein 
rations. Every stock owner must read this. 
There are going to be in October fine 
illustrated full-length articles on ‘‘Pepper- 
mint Farming,’ on the question of police 
protection in the country, on egg-laying 
contests in England (where hens certainly 
can lay eggs), and on raising silver and blue 
foxes. I hope, too, that every amateur poet 
will read an article on song writing, that 
will certainly save a lot of heart-aches and 
wasted money. 
And here are just a few more titles of good 
October articles: 
“Testing Soil by Mail,’ 
‘‘White Corn for Hens.” 
“Are You an Intelligent Voter?” 
“*Knife-and-Fork Sandwiches.” 
“Ergot in Rye.” 
‘Co-Operative Ice Harvests.”’ 
‘Earmarks of Hardy Clover.” 
“Leaking Faucets.” 
“Peter Tumbledown’s Corn Crib.” 
‘Tree Bandits.” 
“Shrubs for a Winter Garden.”’ 
“The Saddle Horse of Today.” 
‘Hallowe'en Games.” 
—and many others. 
We seem to be running to sport picture 
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covers lately. There was a fishing cover on 
the August issue, and- another this month, 
And for October we will have a hunting scene, 
in which a disappointed Nimrod, two rabbits 
and a big full moon are the principal char- 
acters. I am sure you'll like it. Conrad J. 
Linke painted it for us. 
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“S-26” Is Sunk 


OUNDS like an accident to a submarine, 

doesn’t it? Well, it’s not quite so bad 
as that, but those ‘‘S-26” subscribers whose 
time runs out with this issue will surely be 
sunk if they don’t get their renewals in 
pretty soon. 

Won’t you renew now, please? It will 
save us both a lot of time, because if you 
don’t renew I will certainly have to write 
to you personally and ask you why not. In 
my letter I'll positively invite you, gently 
but firmly, to get several new subscribers in 
addition to sending your own renewal, just 
to make up for the trouble of writing. 

Of course, those whose subscriptions don’t 
expire this month have full permission to get 
one new subscriber anyhow. Two million 
(2,000,000) is our goal now. As the young- 
sters say, send me two new subscribers, and 
see if I care! 
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“|. . that the American family may have, at a moderate investment, a car 
which gratifies their finer tastes as wellas satisfies their every need....’’ 


ADDED POWER : LONGER LIFE 
- SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE: 
ADDED DRIVING EASE AND 
SECURITY : GREATER ECONOMY: 
FINER APPOINTMENTS - ADDED 
BEAUTY :: AT NO INCREASE IN 
STANDARD PRICES 


Oldsmobile keeps faith with its 
public trust — 


...returns to you the benefits 
of manufacturing advantages 
and economies created by the 
greatest year in Oldsmobile 
history! 
Today Oldsmobile presents 
brilliant progress without 
basic changein the car which 
has won its way to public 
preference bysheer surpassing 
merit — 

..new features of known 
value — 


. improvements of demon- 
strated worth—proved in tests 
on General Motors Proving 
Ground, to provide even live- 
lier, smoother performance, 
even longer life, even greater 





operating economy, than al- 
ready characterize Oldsmobile 
Six! 
This even finer Oldsmobile is 
now on display—see it. View 
the beauty and luxurious new 
appointments of its Fisher 
body— 

..go over the car, point by 
point, feature by feature — 


.. know, as only seeing can 
tell you, what a truly great 
car this is! 

Today, more than ever before 

.no matter what car you 
now favor or what price you 
are willing to pay.... you 
oweit to yourself, your pocket- 
book and your sense of satis- 
faction to see the Oldsmobile 
Six! 











: OLDSMOBILE 


ENLARGED L-HEAD ENGINE - - CRANKCASE VENTILATION - - DUAL AIR CLEANING - - OIL FILTER - - HAR. 
MONIC BALANCER - - TWIN-BEAM HEADLIGHTS CONTROLLED FROM STEERING WHEEL - - TWO-WAY 
COOLING -- THREE-WAY PRESSURE LUBRICATION -- FULL AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL - - THER- 
MOSTATIC CHARGING CONTROL -- TAPERED DOME-SHAPED COMBUSTION CHAMBERS - - HIGH 
VELOCITY, HOT-SECTION MANIFOLD-- SPECIAL DESIGN, LIGHT CAST-IRON PISTONS - - HONED 
CYLINDERS - - SILENT CHAIN DRIVE - - BALLOON TIRES - - EXCLUSIVE CHROMIUM 
PLATING - - DUCO FINISH - - NEW BEAUTY OF LINE AND APPOINTMENTS 
IN FISHER BODIES - - MANY OTHER FEATURES OF DEMONSTRATED 
WORTH, AT NO INCREASE IN STANDARD PRICES 
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TOPICS in SEASON 





The earth rewards us nobly, 
For hours of honest toil; 
But all in vain our labor 

If we neglect the soil. 


me down for a silo next year. I 

recognize the revolution; I welcome 
the new dispensation. And this in spite of 
my neighbors who have heard of ensilage 
and don’t think much of it. They say 
they prefer to let some of the moisture dry 
out of the fodder before hauling it in. They 
object to the weight and say they prefer 
to water their stock from the pump. These 
fogy pevple, how they try my patience 
with their old ideas and plodding ways! 
And yet I like them, too, and they appear 
to think well of me, for they talk of sending 
me to the legislature.” 


J me BIGGLE wrote, in 1881: ‘Set 


I would like to know if any readers have 
ever seeded white sweet clover in buckwheat 
and what the results were. A.H. 


Using electricity for the 
first time? Then get a box 
of fuses, so that if one 
burns out, as a result of 
lightning or an overload 
on the line, you will not 
be in the dark. The fuses 
cost only a few cents 
apiece, and it is a simple 
matter to turn out the old 
one and screw a new one 
in the socket. The sizes 
used, most generally, are 
30 ampere for the block 








This Empire State 
farmer swears by 


. his hillside plow 














between the line and the ~ 
distributing box, and 15 ampere in the 
circuit box. 


Don’t leave aprons on the binder when 
you put it away for the winter. Take 
them off and put them in a dry place where 
mice can’t get at them, and where the 
chickens will not roost on them. Don’t 
leave metal implements in contact with the 
ground. If any implement needs repairs 

get the needed parts early in winter 











so the repairs can be made when there 
is time. Wié: 


A fire was put out quickly by a 
neighbor last winter, with home-made 
extinguishers made thus: Take long 
taper-necked bottles, paint them a 
bright red all over, fill with carbon 
tetrachlorid and cork tight. The 
bottles should be placed out of the 
reach of small children, but. in a 
handy and conspicuous ‘place. We 
have three of the pint size in our 
house—one at the cellar stairway, 
one in the kitchen, and one at the at- 
tic stairway—and one of the quart 
size in the garage. To use, remove 








Built in 1638, and in the same family ever 
Read about the Weeks homestead 


since. 


The Weeks homestead, Greenland, N. H., 
has been in the family ever since 1638. 
The eleventh generation of Weeks’s owns 
this farm. A photo of the homestead is 
shown. Who knows of an older farm that 
has been in the same family continuously? 
Have to be pretty old to 
beat this, for the house 


the stopper and empty contents on 
the fire; or throw the bottle into the 
flame, being sure to throw the bot- 
tle against something so it will break 
where it lands, M.H. Ball. 


For killing rats try calcium cyanid. One 
cent buysnough to kill five rats. 


On 1% acres C. H. T. grew enough alfalfa 
to feed two cows from October to May. 





was built only 18 years 


The hillside plow, shown above, is as 
good as a movie to a lot of Our Folks. The 
man using this one lives in the Empire 
State—New York, you know. The plow 
will throw the dirt either right or left. Thus, 
the driver can plow a furrow across a hill- 
side field, throwing dirt up hill with the 
left-hand plow, then turn around and plow 
back across the field, throwing the dirt up 
hill into the furrow, with the right-hand 
plow. That is why it is called a hillside 
plow. Not so very many of them in use, 
but the folks who use them think they 
are O. K, 


‘Breeds of Dogs,’ Farmers’ Bulletin 1491, 
United States Department of. Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Free from foregoing 
address, or from your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress. 


A belt-pulley can be made of one-inch 
boards. Cut circular pieces of a little less 
than required diameter. Cut as many as 
necessary for required width. The two out- 
side ones should be of hardwood. Bolt 
through in three places for smaller ones and 
in four places for larger ones. Dress down 
even with a rasp (you've no idea how handy 
a rasp can be in the farm shop), bore for 
shaft, slot for key (putting a strip of metal 
on each side of slot for key to work against) 
and face pulley with the tread cut from an 
old tire casing. This casing protects the 
belt and makes it practically non-slip. Have 
the grain in two outside disks run in opposite 
directions. Bore the hole just large enough 
to fit snugly on shaft. Properly made, this 

pulley runs true. B. J. 


Seven acres of sweet 











(isn’t that right, class?) 








after the Pilgrims landed 
from the Mayflower at 
Plymouth Rock. 


Pick seed-corn from 











the stalks right in the 
field. Take the ears 
from stalks that yield 
well, that have no suck- 
ers, that show no sign 


So AS 


. Be id ¢ Me at er 





clover carried 30 cows 
for three weeks last fall, 
on J. G.’s farm, New 
Hampshire. 





There is no safety de- 
vice to keep @ tractor 
from running over an 
operator who cranks it 
while it is in gear. A 
cause of fatal accidents 
every so often, too. 





of disease and that have 
ears just the right height 
on the stalk. 


The County Agent Says—By Raymond Rosson 


can’t do it all. 


Troubled with ants? 
Well, try this: Have 












































What’s the most hay 
you ever put up in a 
day? F. H. says he and 
his boy put ten big loads 
in the barn in a day. 
Who can beat this? 


A good hay crop is rye 
and winter vetch, seeded 
in fall. The rye holds up 
the vetch, so it is not so 
hard to harvest. Use 
three or four pecks of 
rye and 20 pounds of 
vetch to the acre. Vetch 
will grow on soils slightly 
acid, 





Cut soybeans for hay just as the pods 
begin to fill. 


Don’t overcheck. Make a deposit 
this winter—sow a winter cover 
crop, then you can draw on it in 1927. 


Take all the family to your county 
and state fairs. ’Twill do the old 
farm good 


You’ve never seen many good 
farming communities without a silo 
now and then, nor many poor farming 
communities with silos. 


Make this the best year in school 
for the boy or girl. The teachers 


They need your help. 


Hillside land that’s worth $60 an 
acre is about $10 an inch, allowing 
six inches for the cream of it. Two 
real hard rains will wash away two 
inches of it, should it be in cultiva- 
tion. Figure your logs. 


The cow loves the poor man as 
wellas the rich. 


Always produce what the other 
fellow wants, but make it a little 
better. 


The ants are not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer. 








your druggist weigh out 
some tartar emetic in 
three-grain doses. Mix 
a dose with four table- 
spoonfuls of sirup, and 
then stir in a few bread 
crumbs. The ants will 
carry the crumbs to 
their nests and feed 
them to the young, thus 
killing the colony. ‘ The 
Editor has tried this, 
and it works. But re- 
member, keep the tartar 
emetic where children 
can’t get at it. Poison, 
you know, 
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KN \even-surfaced Sheetrock walls 
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Every board is branded with the 
USG Sheetrock label. Fireproof. 
Non-warping. Economical. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ 
supplies has Sheetrock or can 
get it for you promptly. Ask 
him about this system. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as 
an effective barrier to fire bythe Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


Smooth, flat; even-surfaced walls and ceilings, easily 
built, at low cost. 


There you have all the advantages of the Sheetrock rein- 
forced joint system as only Sheetrock can provide them. 







Two simple materials, cement and open mesh fabric 
reinforcing, both supplied by your Sheetrock dealer, are 
quickly and easily applied. Joints disappear entirely. There 
is no need for paneling. You have a perfect base for any 
decoration — wall paper, paint, or the beautiful decorative 
medium that provides both tone and texture—Textone. 


Sheetrock is the only wallboard to use this reinforced joint 

















system—U SG developed. Be sure,then, that you get Sheetrock. e Goren sede 
Sheetrock is made only by the United States Gypsum Company. , 205 W. Monroe Stréet, Chicago, IIL 
The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD Braye wea 
12 dastooe, |, nanny om UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
2 pewgisomer be y~ an attractive General Offices: Dept. 25,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 
Jamies PRODUCTS Se 
gos ein 
205 W. Nodrcs St., Chicago, NGMid..........----0--+-000---nenetsnnennecennenonnncnneocerencenagenioe 


Illinois. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 

















High Farming at 
Elmwood —rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Last month I wrote you something 


about our tools and our tool shop, 
and happened to mention that the three 
women on the place all use the tools, and in 
some way they fail to get put back where 
they belong. 

I am referring to the matter again, just to 
say that I have received precisely three 
ladylike “‘bawlings-out” for putting such a 
thing in The Farm Journal for everybody 
to read. My mother’s remarks were the 
frankest, and what Smith’s wife said to me 
was the most polite. But none of the three 
left any doubt as to what they thought of 
me for doing such a thing. I thought you 
would like to know about it. 

[The three Elmwood women were quite 
right about it, and Tim should have known 
better. When he is older he will under- 
stand that women do not like to be criti- 
cised, and particularly in public. If Tim 
ever has anything uncomplimentary to say, 
he had better say it in private, or better 
yet, write it on a sheet of paper and then 
go and burn the paper.—Editor.] 

One of the most useful tools I 
have is a pipe-wrench, or rather 


Sesqui, last week. I had heard people 
call it. a “flivver,” a “fizzle,” etc., so I was 
not prepared for much. It is surely a big 
show, and the quantity of interesting things 
to see is enormous. The exhibits of the 
Government are always well done, and 
these at Philadelphia are alone worth going 
1,000 miles to see. 

I did not think much of the buildings. 
They are tremendous in size, but they 
make very little claim to architectural 
beauty. On the other hand, some of the 
— state and foreign buildings are very 

e. 

It is no use trying to describe all the 
things we saw and did, but I will mention 
the “rodeo” (pronounced ro-day’-o, by the 
way) that was being held every day in 
the big stadium. I had seen pictures of 
these exhibitions of cowboy and cowgirl 
skill and courage, and was very glad to get 
a look at the real thing. Tim Webb. 





GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 








Alas! This Sad Old World! 

















We 


Old Booze Must Go 


By Walt Mason 


— moving finger writes; and we may reaq 
the fateful lesson of its changeless screed, 
of which no man may cancel half a line, 
by all his prayers, by all his flow of brine. 
All useless things must perish from the 
earth, which has but room for things of 
proven worth. In every age some 
foolishness is stopped; in every age 
some worthless + 5: Aas are dropped. 
The worthless things may grow and 








two pipe-wrenches, small and large. 
When anything goes wrong with 
plumbing or pi of any kind, 
a farmer wants the tools for a quick 
repair job right at his hand. He 
is not like a city man, who can 
have a plumber on the spot, if 
necessary, in ten minutes. 

The two wrenches are not only 
valuable in their own line, on pipes, 
but when a nut sticks on some of 
the machinery, I can put on the big 
Stillson, with its two-foot handle, 
and a piece of pipe slid on in addi- 
tion. Believe me, something has to 
give when that big boy gets on the 


job. 

My brother, J. B. Webb, arrived 
East with his family a couple of 
weeks ago. He bought a new car 
from a dealer in his own neighbor- 
hood, came to Detroit by train and 
got delivery of the car at the fac- 
tory, and then drove it the rest of 
the way to Elmwood. 

None of us had been to see the 
Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia, - 
as we knew from the newspapers 
that many exhibits were not in 
place, and some buildings not 
finished, and we thought we would 
wait until Jacob arrived, and go 
together. ? * 

must say I was agreeably sur- 
prised when I finally got to the 





-f 1 BETCHA 
ITLL NEVER BE 
A SCHOOL 
JANITOR. 


‘ER OUT, ‘ 
A’ RIGHT. 


flourish long, and long the world 
endures some grievous wrong, but 
when their time has come to bump 
the bumps, no power can save them 
from the divers dumps. And so 
Old Booze is slipping day by day; 
nothing can stop him on his down- 
ward way; the world has had enough 
of ga and rye, nations and states 
and villages go dry. Friends of 
Old Booze are fighting for him 
hard, weapons in hand they stand 
upon their guard, but alf in vain 
their brave defense of rum—Old 
Booze must go because his time 
has come. 
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The Farm Journal Says: 
Even if a man doesn’t manage to 
come out on top his hair will. 
2 


This is still an era of heroism. 
Lots of people eat mushrooms. 
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A mended farm tool is . better 
than a tool with a mortgage on’ it. 
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ple are terribly dis- 
because ‘the worst never 
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By B. W. Snow 
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\ f E are now past the middle of the crop season, and it may 
be written down that 1926 is a freak year, both in weather 
and in crop results. 

In temperature the range has been wide and changes violent. 
In rainfall there was excess early and serious deficiency later, in 
the most favored districts, and continuous shortage elsewhere. 
Under such conditions crop results are bound to be erratic. 

The old law that a good winter-wheat crop means a poor corn 
crop shows every prospect of holding good this year. A cool, 
wet spring is just what winter wheat needs in order to mature 
and fill to best advantage. On the other hand, such weather 
starts the corn plant late and grows it slowly, and if such condi- 
tions are extreme the corn crop gets a stunted start from which it 
usually does not recover. 

This year, all these conditions are extreme. Winter wheat 
has made a yield that probably hangs up a record in the history 
of crop reporting. 

When the growing season opened in late March the crop prospect 
was improved over its low status in December, but it was ragged 
and uncertain and below normal east of the Missouri River. A 
cool spring, with plenty of rain, nursed the plant along, and thresh- 
ing returns now show a very heavy yield per acre. All local records 
have gone by the board, in some districts. 


All Forecasts Exceeded 


There is the same story everywhere, from the Alleghenies to the 
Pacific Coast. All crop forecasts, official and private, have gone 
astray. Instead of a crop of 581,000,000 bushels, as-I forecast 
on June 1, or 543,000,000, as the United States Department of 
Agriculture predicted, there is every probability of 625,000,000 or 
more. It is a freak crop, the result of absolutely ideal wheat 
weather from April to June. 

In such a season the difference between good farming and poor 
farming is lost sight of in the lavishness of Nature’s bounty. Not 
only is the winter-wheat crop extraordinary in volume of yield, 
but it is equally remarkable in quality, weight, color and protein 
content. 


A Different Tale on Spring Wheat 


But spring wheat! Spring wheat is a different story. For the past 
three years rainfall records show a growing deficiency of moisture 
over large areas in our Northwest, and this year that accumulated 
deficiency in sub-surface moisture has been aggravated by a cur- 
rent seasonal deficiency. 

The result comes close to a crop failure, from Northern 
Nebraska up to Central North Dakota. Failure is the proper 
word, because in many of the most 
important districts, fields are not 


Not only is growth small and fields uneven in some of the best 
corn territory, but the wet spring prevented planting the full 
intended acreage. The present area is actually less than last 
year, whereas the original intention was to increase it materially. 


Corn Is Not Very Good 


Farm records covering a long series of years show that the rainfall 
of July bears a very close relation to corn yields, the yield per acre 
going up or down as July rain is heavy or light. This year,- the 
rainfall of July, up to the last week of the month, at least, is de- 
cidedly -below normal over a larger part of the Belt. In portions 
of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota the deficiency is 
so great that corn is firing at the close of the month. 

The situation is serious, and present prospects do not promise 
anything more than a short crop at best. If present dry condi- 
tions prevail into August, it might spell disaster. 

Corn is tasseling on a short stalk, and the plant shows plainly 
its hard experiences and lack of vitality. Naturally, there are good 
corn prospects in some districts—Texas, for example, having 
already matured her best crop in several years. But Texas pro- 
duces less than 2 per cent of our corn. 

There is a carry-over of old corn that reaches good proportions. 
But an 18-months effort to increase the hog supply has borne 
fruit in a much larger meat outlet for corn next year, and old-crop 
corn will be disappearing rapidly from now on.’ 


Oats and Rye Both Short 


The oats-crop did not have as good luck as winter wheat. The 
spring was too wet and cool at seeding time, while heat, drought 
and rust were present in early July when the crop was maturing 
in the chief producing areas. As a result, the crop is much smaller 
than last year, and less even than was expected a month ago. 

European crop news continues unfavorable. The estimates for 
wheat, excluding Russia, run fully 150,000,000 below last year. 
The rye crop abroad is also deficient, and our own rye crop is the 
smallest in many years. 

Foreign demand for whatever bread-grain surplus we have 
ought to be keen, but because of unfavorable financial conditions 
our European customers will buy slowly again, ‘from hand to 
mouth,” next year. We need not expect export calls to take care 
of our early wheat movement from the-farm, but eventually it 
will all be wanted. 

¢ 1 ¢ 


Ninety-five per cent of the barley grown in Southern Idaho east 
of the Palouse district last year was the new variety known as 
Trebi, a variety which originated from a single plant selected 
from a lot sent to the Department of 
Agriculture from Turkey in 1905. 





even returning seed. The northern 
half of North Dakota was lucky in 
getting an early June rain, and the 
situation is much better. But it 
happens that this part of the state 
this year is growing durum wheat 
instead of bread wheat. This fact 
becomes important when we recall 
that the world price for wheat is 
based upon supplies of bread wheat. 
Without attempting to be definite, 
it is my belief that our total crop of 
spring wheat this year will be under 
200,000,000 bushels, and that bread 
wheat, including the Pacific Coast, 
will not.much exceed 100,000,000. 


Canadian Crop Needs Moisture 


The Canadian spring-wheat crop is 
also falling much below early indica- 
tions because of moisture shortage, 
current and accumulated. Our re- 
markable winter-wheat crop will 
perhaps no more than make up the 
deficiency in spring grain. As the 
great, winter-wheat crop moves to 
market we can naturally expect prices 
to work lower, to be followed by an 
upward swing when the winter-crop 
pressure. is over and spring-wheat 
movement fails to appear. 
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This great. substitution of Trebi for 
other barley varieties in Southern 
Idaho is the result largely of keeping 
the increasing seed supply of the 
new variety free from mixtures of 
other varieties as it gradually spread 
over that area. : 

For ten years or more the variety 
was tested ‘at various experimental 
stations before it was recommended. 
It was not until 1917 that there was 
enough seed ‘for distribution.. In 
that year, a farmer near Aberdeen, 
Idaho, secured enough seed to seed 
28 acres, with the understanding that 
no other barley was to be grown. 
The field yielded under irrigation 97 
bushels to the acre. Neighborin 
farmers, recognizing the unusua 
value of Trebi, secured seed from this 
farm under a similar agreement. 

Since that time, Trebi has main- 
tained its reputation for high yields 
and earliness, and because of these 
factors as well as its purity and free- 
dom from other varieties, it has prac- 
tically displaced all other barleys in 
Southern. Idaho. It is especially 
adapted to irrigated conditions. in 
this section, and is recommended for 
irrigated lands where the summer 
season is similar to that in Southern 








The same weather conditions that 


a severe crimp in the corn crop. 





Idaho. At present Trebi is not rec- 
ommended for non-irrigated lands. R. 
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How To Save on Your Radio 


By Erald A. Schivo 














—it requires repairs and replacements. Also, it involves a 
certain amount of running expense, which may be heavy or 
light according to the skill and care of the operator. 

In running a radio set, let us consider first the use of a ‘‘C” 
battery. Many radio owners think this little, cheap battery 
negligible, and will not bother with it. It is negligible as far as 
successful operation of the set is concerned—yet this tiny battery 
saves your expensive “B” Wattery from rapid exhaustion. 

To prove this, attach a milliammeter to the negative ‘““B” bat- 
tery lead of your receiver, which is, let us say, a five-tube neutro- 
dyne. Then snap on the filament switch. Without a “C” battery 
in the circuit you will get a reading of 30 milliamperes on the 
meter. This anwunt of current taken from the average ‘‘B” 
battery will soon exhaust it. Now introduce a “C’” battery into 
the circuit and you will see the reading drop to approximately 
19 milliamperes. The eleven milliamperes to ‘be accounted for 
are clear saving. This current is not taken from the “‘C”’ battery; 
in fact, the amount of current drawn from it is so infinitesimal 
that a reading is all but impossible. 

With the introduction of the “C” battery the volume of the 
radio is not diminished at all, unless too high a voltage is used. 
Sometimes volume is increased and tone quality is often enhanced. 
The “C” battery is usually connected in the negative filament 
leads of the audio-frequency transformers. 


A RADIO set is no different from any other piece of machinery 


Oversize Batteries Save Money 


If your radio has more than four tubes of the five-volt type, it is 
always advisable to buy the so-called “heavy duty” “‘B” battery. 
One costs about $1 more than the ordinary 45-volt battery, but 
the cells of which it is built are half again as large. The result is 
nearly twice the life of the standard battery, for only $1 more 
in first cost. 

If your radio has six or more tubes, by all means use a set of 
storage ‘‘B’’ batteries—and do not buy a cheap one. Even though 
the price may seem exorbitant, at the end of a year such batteries 
will very nearly have paid for themselves. The tubes of your 
radio will last longer, because their filaments are not periodically 
overloaded in an attempt to maintain normal volume, after the 
“B” battery has dropped some distance below its normal voltage. 


Measuring Current Used 


A filament voltmeter can be connected across the filaments of the 
tubes in your radio set, to register the voltage which is being sup- 
plied to them from the “‘A”’ battery. Excessive voltage on the fila- 





With a good voltmeter mounted on the panel you can keep a 
close check on the voltage your tubes are receiving 


ments heats them dangerously, and drives off the thorium with 
which the filaments are impregnated. Thus the life of the tubes 
is shortened considerably, especially when the so-called “peanut 
tubes’’ are used. 

When one has a voltmeter which tells him at all times when his 
tubes are receiving the proper voltage, they will wear out only 
at their normal rate, which is very low. 

At the side of the voltmeter there is a little push-button. This 
is used only when one wishes to take a reading. At other times the 
voltmeter is not using any current from the “‘A” battery. 

The current from the “‘B” battery will also bear watching, and a 
voltmeter in this circuit will often save money. Voltmeters are 
now made with a double range, designed to register either the 
low voltages of the filament circuit, or the high vol p to 
150 volts—from the “B” battery. One instrument thus covers 
both circuits. 


Get Your Tubes Tested 


One bad tube in a multi-tube radio has a tendency to injure the 
remaining good ones. The filament in the poor tube must be 
driven above its proper capacity in order to bring its operation 


/ 


near normal. Unless great care is used, this means that excessive 

current will also reach one or more of the other tubes. Conse- 
uently, the other tubes receive too much current, the essential 

thorium is driven off, and the lives of the filaments shortened. 

It is, therefore, a good plan to have your tubes tested at least 
every four months by a reliable dealer, and any bad tubes taken 
out of the set. Sometimes a tube may be “rejuvenated” by a simple 
process of “boiling” which most dealers now have available. Often 
a new tube bought or an old one rejuvenated in time saves nine— 
or whatever number your radio is equipped with. 


Use Plenty of Dry Cells 


Those who possess dry-cell “A” battery radio sets will find it an 
economy to buy more than the very minimum of cells called for. 
With a radio using 
“peanut tubes” of 
UX199— Sa “gh 9 
type, you ve 
ph dry cells in 
series lighting the 
filaments. If twice 
that number are 
used—-six cells, con- 
nected in series- 
parallel as shown in 
the diagram—they 
will generally last 
not twice but three 
times as long as the 
usual number of 
cells. 

Money may be saved by spending money, and in no case is 
this more true than in spending money for a home recharging 
outfit. Of course, any one can see that if you can charge your 
storage-battery at home for a nickel, you ate saving money. (Dry 
cells can not be recharged.) You are also saving money if your 
battery is not abused by rough carrying, as it sometimes is when 
taken to or from the battery-charging station. 

Home Charging Cheapest 

With a home recharging outfit the batteries can be kept almost 
fully charged at all times. When a battery is drained of its last 
milliampere of juice, as it often is when you have no home charger 
or hydrometer, a hard compound called lead sulphate forms on 
the plates. This is very hard to remove by charging, and when a 
battery is allowed to reach this condition some of the active ma- 
terial is lost. 

Many charging plants force excessive currents into a battery, 
sometimes because the owner wishes it charged in too big a hurry. 
As much as 35 amperes are used as a starting rate, and the radio 
owner pays for it, because the life of his battery is shortened 
tremendously. Plates are warped, and active material is boiled 
from the plates, to drop down into the bottom of the cells and 
short-circuit the battery internally. The home charger, with its 
low average rate of two amperes, will not only save most of the 
expense of recharging, but will lengthen the fife of any storage- 
battery considerably. 

How can you save money on your radio set? You certainly 
can not do it by wishing it, or thinking about it. If you want to 
save money you must save it—you must know what to do, and 
then be willing to take the time and go to the trouble and spend 
the money to do it. 

“B” batteries may have their lives nearly doubled by the use 
of a “C” battery; a “heavy duty” battery will give almost twice 
the service of the ordinary battery; it is much cheaper to use 
storage ‘“B” batteries when your radio has six tubes or more; 
tubes may be saved by the use of filament and plate-current 
voltmeters; tubes should be tested by a reliable dealer at least 
once in four months; if using dry-cell “A” batteries, buy twice 
as many cells as the minimum needed; for the charging of all 
storage-batteries, a home charger should be purchased. 

Bearing these suggestions in mind, you should save many dollars 
yearly on your set. 





The series-parallel hook-up of 
six dry cells for use with tubes 
(}) + of the UX199—UX120 type — (p) 
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Nature’s Last Line of Defense 


By Gayne T. K. Norton 

















ID you ever stop to consider the 
D enormous amount of food eaten by 
rodents? A meadow-mouse eats two 
ounces of foodaday. During twelve months 
the 14 mice on each of your acres consume 


638 pounds of whatever is growing on that 


rodent-destroying campaigns (farmers paid 
$849,000 for such work in 1920); expenses 
of rodent-control bureaus; flood and fire 
losses caused by sharp teeth gnawing 
matches, electric wires and lead pipes; 
germinating seeds smothered by dirt 

mounds; close mowing pre- 





ome 





vented and machinery in- 
jured by these mounds; 
erosion of denuded hillside 
acres; floods and droughts 
due to holes dug in dams 
and embankments. 


UT your rodent.bill can 

be cut ’way down with- 
out your spending any time 
or money. How? Snakes. 
Snakes are Nature’s last 
line of defense in a war on 
noxiousrodents. Everything 
that crawls, walks or flies 
has natural enemies. Thus 
the overproduction of any 
species, with the consequent 
damage of such multiplica- 








Erosion of soil denuded by prairie-dogs 


tion, is prevented.- Orig- 
inally there were enough 


birds and animals to hold rodents in check. 
But gradually, through years of shooting 
and trapping, the rodent eaters—hawks, 
owls, foxes, skunks—have been so thinned 
that the natural balance of control is 
threatened. Other conditions also tend 














Cotton-rat (dead) and/nest 





land. If your farm averages only three 
brown rats to the acre they impoverish 
you to the extent of 342 pounds in the 
same period. That means half a ton a 
year per acre as rodent fodder. 

But wait—you are boarding not two, 
but many varieties of rodents. The 
pesky beasts steal grain from field, crib, 
granary, bin and feed-trough. They 
pollute ten times as much as they eat. 
They menace human life and stock by 
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toward rodent increase. Native species 
(some 750 forms) have been supple- 
mented by imported species. Re on mek 
tion is carried on at an sunantiaaie rapid 
rate—a pair of rats, if unmolested, would 
in the space of three years be increased 
to 359,709,482 individuals. Rodent 
pests live under ground and work their 
destruction mostly at night. 





O it is that the dollar value of the 





carrying germs ‘of infectious diseases. 

Getting down to facts: Poultry losses in 
Alabama are $200,000 a year. On the 
243,716 Ohio acres set to apple, pear and 
plum trees the loss runs over $1 an acre a 
year. It costs $9,000,000 a year to feed 
the poe somes of Nebraska, Kansas 
and lowa. Each one of the 22,000,000 rats 
in Texas costs $2 a year. Nevada farmers 
have seen the time when 12,000 mice lived 
on each acre and ate everything but the 
soil. In July, California has a ground- 
squirrel population of 32,000,000 animals; 
at the burrow of one of these ‘digger’ 
squirrels 113 heads of wheat were picked 
up within a six-foot circle. 


O it goes the country over. In Florida 

sugar-cane is damaged by cotton-rats; 
in Missouri, berry bushes are victims of 
pine-mice; in Indiana much injury is done 
in frames during early spring; in Colorado 
the carrying capacity of pasture land is re- 
duced from 50 to 75 per cent. Every state 
has its rodents; every farm giffers its loss. 
Practically every crop grown is attacked. 
Pilfering by rodents 
amounts to an annual 


It is seldom we see a snake killing a rodent 

















| A bridge-grafted apple tree that was 
girdled by rodents 


snake increases daily, for most snakes 

live on rodents. It would be very easy to ap- 
preciate their value if we saw them killing 
rats; but we seldom do. Snakes prowl 
in the burrows, search out the nests, de- 
stroy parents and offspring. We come 
on them resting in the sunshine and do 
not stop to consider what they have done. 
F. L. Hisaw, Zoology Department, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, has con- 
ducted feeding experiments which show 
that a five-foot bull-snake is capable of 
eating all the pocket-gophers on an acre of 
alfalfa in one month, or clearing six acres 
during the summer-——an annual saving of 
$15 for every snake. Alfalfa loss due to 
gopher infestation is about $2.50 an acre. 
Each acre averages six to eight gophers. 
In addition the bull-snake will consume 
five rats each month.  Bull-snakes mean 
real savings. Some thirty-odd other snakes 
have a proportionate value according to 
size. These harmless creatures are, as Dr. 
Hisaw says, ‘your humble, unassuming 
servants, and the only remuneration they 
request for their loyal and valuable service 
is the right to live.” 
If snakes were real- 





destruction equivalent 
to the gross earnings of 
200,000 men. The re- 
grettablejpart is that 
these losses increase 
each year when they 
might be greatly re- 
duced without the ex- 
penditure of very much 
energy and money. 
This statement be- 
eomes more impressive 
when you ize the 
losses mentioned do 








ly the noxious and 
dangerous things they 
are supposed to be we 
might be justified in 
using the club with- 
. out mercy. But they 
are not. Your dislike 
for them is due chiefly 
to the fact that they 
are without legs, not 
to any actual evidence 
of undesirability. 
Snakes eat eggs. Yes; 
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not include costs of 
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A field where damage was prevented Ground-squirrel work in adjoining field 
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to the same extent 
[Continued on page 49 
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The Rock of Chitor 


By Anderson McCully 

















Plains of Meewar: India’s tourists: generally arrive in the 

seaports of the south, and seldom get farther north than 
Delhi. There aré no hustling Hindu chamber of commerce com- 
mittees to urge the westerner on to the sights and the cities he is 
missing. The East folds. its hands and smiles its inscrutable 
smile, not only content, but pleased that the hidden heart of the 
land is so rarely visited. 

At its best, Indian travel is not so comfortable that the tourist 
is anxious to test its out-of-the-way accommodations. 

Farther to the west and north, lie the cities that were great 
before the day of Alexander. It is the native land of Buddha. 
It is rich in the temples of the Brahmas, and in the palaces of 
the Rajputs. It holds the mosques and the pleasure gardens of 
the Great Moguls. It is Royal India. The very names breathe 
the romance of the centuries—Lahore, Shalimar, Oudeypour, 
Jeypur, Fattehpore-Sikri. 

But for romance and epic tragedy is there a spot in all India 
that can approach the Rock of Chitor? 


| coe history was made through the Khyber Pass into the 


GEN times through the centuries has this last stronghold of 
the Rajputs been sacked. Three times in its history it has 
seen its thousands of women, to the last one, queen and slave, 
immolate themselves upon a living funeral pyre. And the final 
close of its history by the Great Mogul Akbar stands out as awe- 
inspiring in the pages of history as does the rugged rock itself, 
rising sheer 500 feet above the Plains of Meewar. 

A broad road now winds gradually up the sides of the Rock of 
Chitor for nearly a-mile. Seven gates defend its length, and in 
the last one was the hall of the Rajput kings. Broken columns 
and capitals along the way bear mute evidence of ancient sieges. 

Beyond the last gateway stretches what was once a great city, 
but now jungle-grown heaps from which rise, startlingly alone, 
two stately towers, the Tower of Victory and the Tower of 
Fame. Akbar’s soldiers did his bidding well. Mile upon mile of 
ruined palaces and temples and houses, ruined absolutely, com- 
pletely. Desolate and yet still exquisite. i 

The Tower of Victory was built in 1439 by Rana Kumbha, in 
honor of his victories over Malwar and Goojerat. It is of yellow 
stone and about 150 feet high. It is divided into nine stories 
and topped by a lantern-like dome. Both inside and out are 
statues of every god of the Hindus. There are balconies, projecting 
cornices, and moldings. And, irony of time, there is a 









A companion in desolation is the 
Jain Tower of Fame. It is about 
80 feet high and was dedicated to 
Adnath, the first of the Jain 
Tirthankars, in A.D. 896, accord- 
ing to an old inscription. It is a 
mass of sculpture and mouldings, 
the figure of Adnath appearing 
repeatedly in the carvings. A 
stairway reaches to 
the top on the inside, 
though this tower has 
at times been described 
as being of solid ma- 
sonry. 


HE remnants of 
the mausoleums of 
the Ranas lie scattered 
about in the jungle 
surrounding the tow- 
ers. A little distance 
away is the Sacred 
Pool. The rock slopes 
down, and the steps 
are all slippery with 
ooze. The Sacred 
Crocodile floats lazily 
on the surface. The 
tale is told that he 
watched in] the same 
stealthy way in the 
days of Akbar, for a 
—_~ morsel of living 
food to slip within 
his reach. This is 
still a holy spot, and 
the air is heavy with the odor of stale incense and decaying flowers. 
“Sacred to the God of Stench,” I heard one tourist remark tersely, 
and standing nearby, I forgave the lady her emphatic language. 
The water for the pool is brought from springs through some 
carvings intended-to represent the mouth of the Sacred Cow. It 
drops first into a pillared hall, 











Above the ruined palaces and 
temples of Chitor soars the carved 
shaft of the Tower of Victory 





tablet that reads: 

“May the glory of Rana Kumbha last as long as 
the sun’s rays illumine the earth; as long as the ice 
fields of the North continue; and the ocean forms a 
collar around the neck of the earth, so long shall the 
glory of Rana’ Kumbha be perpetuated; may the 
memory of his reign and the splendor of the age in 
which he lived be transmitted to all eternity.” 


Chitor stands on its frowning rock, while around its 
base cluster the buildings of the modern town 


Below—Some of the Chitor temples and buildings 
escaped the anger of the Mogul conquerors 


























and then flows on to the reser- 
voir which supplies the pool. 
Great chenar trees seem to shut 
out the vault of heaven, and 
under their shade is the sealed 
entrance to the “Chamber of 
the Queens,” the Rani Bindar. 

It was into this chamber that 
the Rani Pudmanee led the 
Rajput women. Chitor was be- 
sieged by the army of the 
Mohammedan conqueror, Allah- 
ud-din, and it was plain that 
surrender was inevitable. There 
were several thousand of the 
women, and in their arms they 
carried their ornaments, their 
jewels and their precious stones 
—all their treasures. The Rani 
Bindar was filled with inflam- 
mables. No daughter of the 
Rajputs wavered, as they fol- 
lowed their Rani proudly to the 
vast funeral pyre. 

And then the Rani Lakshman 
led the last handful of the Raj- 
put warriors through the outer 
gates to hurl themselves upon the army of the 
sultan and to die. 








Be the followers of the prophet entered a city 
of empty victory. All life and all valuables had 
vanished. Chitor lay a great charnel-house. There 
were no spoils of war, no jewels, no slaves, no proud 
women. Allah-ud-din stood helpless before the 
stupendous sutiee of a race that’ would face death, 
but not pollution. 

Fortress and city went down before the wrath of 
the thwarted emperor. Only the palace of the Rani 











Pudmanee was left to stand (Continued on page 52 
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This Talk of “Peasants” 


T is well not to take too seriously the wails of those who predict 

that farmers are on their way down to a state of “‘peasantry,”’ 
whatever that is. 

Farmers are on no such road. On the contrary, it is almost 
certain that every capable farmer will see his operating profits 
steadily increasing, as the years go by. 

A peasant agriculture is impossible in the United States. There 
is no parallel between this country and the nations of bygone ages 
and of distant lands, whose typical farmer is the ““Man with the 
Hoe,” pictured by Epwry Marxnam. Lessons drawn from 
ancient Rome or modern China can teach us little. 

In the United States we have 

Universal education 
Universal communications 
The universal ballot 

It is these three conditions that set American agriculture in a 
class by itself. As long as farming can improve its productive 
efficiency and its selling skill; as long as our population is 
“fluid,” so that farmers are free to go into other lines of pro- 
duction when farming is not profitable enough; as long as farming 
has enough votes to block any 


the fruit business, where growers of apples for export are greatly 
alarmed over the recent British restrictions on sprayed fruit. They 
remember vividly what happened to the market for ripe olives, 
when the public heard of deaths from botulism and stopped buying. 

The British safety measures, it should be said, are perfectly 
proper and necessary. Nobody wants to absorb arsenic or copper 
sulphate on the skin of an apple or any other way. 

Proper spraying with proper materials at the proper times 
will produce perfect fruit, and the chemicals will have disappeared 
by picking time. If there is any doubt about it, the apples should 
be wiped, profit or no profit. Ifmecessary, state inspection should 
prevent the shipment of fruit that is unsafe. 

All these measures are costly, but nothing can be so costly as 
the loss of a good market. 


Senator Cummins, Friend of Agriculture 


HE sudden death of ALBERT B. Cummins will be mourned by 

all, enemies in politics as well as friends. 

Successful throughout most of his life-work, admired and re- 
spected in the Senate, his last days were clouded with political 
misfortune and personal loss. From being too radical for his 

Republican colleagues in the Senate, 





serious kind of legislative oppres- 
sion—the business is not aimed for 
“peasantry.” Itis well on the 
road to prosperity. 


More Co-Op Sailing 
Charts 


HE new quarter-million-dollar 

division of co-operation in the 
Department of Agriculture has 
started work. The President signed 
the so-called Jardine Bill for its 
establishment, and Secretary Jar- hte 
DINE promptly appointed Curis L. yer 
CHRISTENSEN head of the division, f[ 
and got going. 

What good results may flow from 
this addition to the Department 
remains to be seen. To many agri- 
cultural minds, the whole subject 
is summed up in the phrase “We do 
not want more advice, we want a 
fair price.” 

We feel a little that way about 
it ourselves. The principles of co- 
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at the outset of his career there, he 
came to be thought too conserva- 
tive for his own constituents in 
Iowa. 


A Corn Belt Federation? 


HE American Farm Bureau 
Federation doubtless under- 
stands its own problems, and is 
taking whatever steps seem proper 
and necessary toward solving them. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
the Federation is coming to the 
parting of the ways, in one respect. 
We may pass over the prejudice 
against the whole Farm Bureau 
system, which can be found by 
inquiry among farmers in all parts 
of the country. ~ This is a condi- 
tion that has existed since the be- 
ginning, and our investigations do 
not indicate that it is more wide- 
spread at, this time. 
The loss of membership which 
has been reported may be more 
apparent than real. The finances 
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operative selling are fairly well 
known, and they become more so 
every day. We hope that our own 
efforts toward promoting co-operation have not been wasted. 

What co-operative selling needs is not more sailing charts, but 
better navigators and fewer mutineers among the crews. Never- 
theless, better charts are possible, and the best are none too good. 
Certainly, Mr. CurisTENSEN’s $225,000 bureau can not do co- 
operative selling any harm. 


A Couple of Court Items 


O you know how Aaron Saprro’s suit against Henry Forp 
turned out? It has nevercome to trial. Mr. Forp’s Dearborn 
Independent continues to throw slurs at AARON from time to time. 
Mr. Sapiro’s suit against two newspapers in Canada was settled 
out of court, the newspapers publicly retracting and apologizing 
for the offensive statements they had made. 


Wipe the Apple Skins 


HE loss of a market is much more disastrous than the loss of 
the crop itself. Another crop can be produced another year, 
but a market. once lost can be recovered only at heavy cost. Some- 
times it is gone forever. 
We are moved to these reflections by the present situation in 


Some of these canvassers will tell you anything to 
sell their stuff 


of the Federation have improved 
in the last couple of years. The 
office organization has been shaken 
down to good running order, or so it seems. 

But the Farm Bureau Federation is not now ‘American,’ in 
the sense that it is national. It has steadily developed into an 
organization of the Corn Belt, and the influence of the other state 
Farm Bureaus is no longer of importance. In the affairs of the 
organization Indiana, Illinois and Iowa are dominant, with 
Nebraska and Minnesota co-operating in most cases. 

Such a condition is neither unjust nor unexpected, since it is 
these states, with Ohio, that furnish the bulk of the membership 
and money. But it would be surprising if the rest of the state 
Farm Bureaus would endure for very long the sacrifice of their 
interests which Corn Belt. dominance has required. __. 

It would be better, perhaps, for the Federation to abandon its 
effort to represent the farmers of the whole country. Neither the 
Grange nor the Farmers’ Union has been able to do it. At one 
time we hoped that the Farm Bureau Federation might succeed 
where the others failed, but since 1923 the tendency has been 
otherwise. 

The Federation should perhaps become a purely Corn Belt 
organization, gaining in unity of purpose and efficiency, and losing 
in theory only—what it never has had in fact—its right to speak 
nationally for all American farmers. 
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roperty We Don’t Tax 


By Harry R. O’Brien 

















between $25,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 worth of prop- 

erty that goes scot-free from taxation. Most of us who kick 
because our own taxes are high never know anything about this 
other untaxed wealth. 

Yet we are not only paying the taxes upon what we own, but 
are carrying the burden of this other property that escapes. 

Nor does this untaxed property mean the $32,000,000,000 of 
rege tax-free bonds that we have heard so much about in the 
ast ten years. 

It does not include a simoleon of the hidden wealth of the tax- 
dodger, which never gets on the tax duplicate. 

It is simply property—public, semi-public and private, other 
than bonds—that has been legally exempted from taxation by con- 
stitutional provisions or by law. 

If tax-exempt bonds are such an important element in making 
our taxes higher and higher, as can be argued, just how much of 
an element is -this other kind of exemption in the same high-tax 
business? 


[Testes is at the present time in this country somewhere 


All Public Property Exempt 


It goes without saying that public property of nation, state, 
county, city, township and shiel district pays no taxes. The 
national capitol, the state-house, the court-house, the city hall 
are tax-free, as a matter of course. 

But we forget that prisons, prison farms, cemeteries, forts, 
arsenals, armories, libraries, museums, art galleries, parks, play- 
grounds, forest reserves, water-shed reserves, canals, irrigation 
works, water works, municipally-owned street railways and other 
public utilities, poor-farms, fish hatcheries, Indian reservations, 
and many other such, also go untaxed. 

In any taxing district there is just so much property upon which 
the tax burden must fall. When the national Government takes 
half of a township for a forest reserve, when the state locates a 
big prison farm in a rural township or school district, when a 
large city builds a dam for its water system in a thinly settled 
hill country—the property, remaining must bear the tax burden 
formerly carried by the whole. 

Cases are common, in a number of states, where location of 
such tax-exempt public property has laid an almost confiscatory 
tax rate upon the property remaining. . 


Plenty of Crooked Work, Too 


We know, of course, that schools—public and private—colleges, 
universities and experiment stations are tax-free. 

But most of us do not realize that under loosely drawn or poorly 
enforced laws, such institutions as barber colleges, business 
colleges, music schools, auto-mechanic schools, private dental 
colleges, private law schools, private military academies, and other 
such, frequently get out of paying taxes. 

These are purely private institutions, run by private citizens 
for profit, just as a farm or a grocery store is run, paring civiienss 
to the owners. Yet —_ get out of paying taxes on the grounds 
that they are educational. 

It is a fine thing, we think, to relieve from taxation hospitals, 
sanatoriums, homes for the aged or indigent, and other privately 








managed benevolent institutions, because they dispense charity— 
which otherwise might have to be assumed by-the public. 

But some of these, hospitals especially, are often run for profit 
and pay dividends to owners. As high as 90 per cent of the 
service rendered is paid for by patients in some cases. Some of 
the “specialty” hospitals, where such things as radium treatment 
are given, practically never see a free patient.. Again, some 
general hospitals are open almost exclusively to patients of doctors 
and surgeons who charge lucrative fees. 

Yet these institutions generally escape taxation. 


Exemptions Are Very Liberal 


Many states exempt lodge-rooms of fraternal orders and other 
associations, It’s all right, we think, not to tax the hall over 
the store where the Grand Army veterans hold forth, or the 
American Legion post, or the secret order which cares for the sick. 

But how about the great city temples, worth millions, con- 
taining dining-rooms operated at a profit, with auditortums rented 
for gain, with hotel and dormitory accommodations? These, too, 
go untaxed just the same. 

These lodges are not open to the public. Their charity is usually 
extended only to their own members. Why not exempt railway 
stations and hotel lobbies, used by the entire general public? 

Churches are universally exempt, and often the parish-house. 
But under this exemption, property such as huge city office- 
buildings, apartment houses, farms, pay no taxes simply because 
they are owned by a religious body—though they are operated 
solely for revenue. And this is also true of similar property owned 
by colleges and universities. 

Endowment funds of colleges, universities, foundations and 
scientific societies are usually exempt. Colleges and universities 
alone have endowments of around $700,000,000, much of it 
untaxed. 

At least twelve states exempt funds or reserves of fraternal 
benefit associations. Several states exempt certain funds of life 
insurance companies. ‘Trust funds, savings-bank deposits and 
similar items are often exempt. All these total into billions. 


Exemptions to Private Individuals 


Homes and farms frequently are exempted up to certain amounts. 
Farm implements and tools of mechanics likewise escape in 
varying sums. 

Men actively enlisted in army, navy or in police and fire de- 
partments are usually relieved of some of their taxes, Some 
states exempt the property of the infirm, aged, insane, blind; and 
this penistlar practise leads to a great deal of fraud. Most states 
exempt the property of veterans of wars and their widows, up to 
certain amounts. 

Young livestock, growing fruit-trees, tractors, the property of 
clergymen, libraries of school-teachers, new dwellings ir a period 
of five years—in New York and New Jersey—are other things 
frequently omitted on assessment day. 


Temporary Exemptions to Attract Manufacturers 


In recent years a number of states have exempted certain ranu- 
facturing and other industries for stated periods of years, ranging 
from three to fifteen, or have permitted local taxing districts to 
grant such exemptions. The idea is to attract these industries 
through this indirect subsidy. 

Air-nitrate plants have been exempted in Alabama, irrigation 
and hydro-electric systems in Louisiana, natural gas in Mississippi, 
quarries and mines in Vermont, and zinc-oxide plants in Wisconsin. 

Kentucky, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Vermont have general exemption [Continued on page 41 
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‘ Lorraine Percy has come home!”’ 
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The Wonderful Lover 


A Two-Part Story—Part I—By Margaret Widdemer 




















one of those hot days that come and take you early, una- 
wares, and for decency’s sake you keep on your coat and 
suffer like anything. Mr. Gorton had kept me late that day, 
and when I got into the train, panting down the ramp, by grace 
of the gateman because he knew me, there wasn’t anything left 
to sit on but one of those little end seats made for one and a half 
people. A fat woman sat on that and was perfectly furious because 
the conductor wouldn’t let her keep the half for her husband 
who was getting on at One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Street. 
Of course she hated me so hard till my station that it fairly made 
waves in the air. “And she hadn’t been putting in a day’s work in 
an office with a cross employer; all she’d been doing was shop- 
ping for a lot of things she didn’t need, because she had little 
paper envelopes full.of notions all over what had once been her 
lap, and when they spilled she 
looked at. me with more bitter- 
ness than ever. 
When I got out at Larchmont 
I was in no condition whatever 
to be thrilled over Mercy Lof- 
tus’s announcement. She had 
just come up from the tennis- 
courts, and she said: 
“Oh, Emily, the most ez- 
citing thing! What do you think? 


TT E 5.13 was even more crowded than usual. It had been 


I was still ruffled because of 
the fat woman and the weather, 
and Mr. Gorton, and working on 
hot days while Mercy and all 
my crowd could run earound 
taking baths every half-hour if 
they liked. I leaned back against 
the car seat and said faintly, 
“Three rousing cheers! Shall 
you have a triumphal arch, or 
just ‘all wear white and sing and 
scatter flowers?” 

If she had snapped back, of 
course it would have been a thou- 
sand times better. She didn’t. 
She said softly, ‘Oh, I’m sorry, 
Emmy. Of course a 





ELL, what she implied was 
true. It didn’t matter to 
me, but just the same she needn’t have scratched so hard. It 
wasn’t three months since I’d broken off with Bill.Deacon, and 
there’s always a probability people will think the man did it. 
He hadn't, quite, as it happened. He’d merely stood pat on the 
statement that a girl shouldn’t work if a man will do it for her, 
and insisted that I marry him, and let my brother Nelse leave 
college a year before he should complete his studies and graduate, 
and do all the looking after Aunt Florrie, or insist that she 
support herself. 
t wasn’t meanness—just setness. But the whole thing just 


» made Bill show up as a different sort of person, not any Bill I 


could ever live with; so I’d broken things off short. But it was 
pretty dreadful, everything coming in a heap like that. Going to 
work the year before, after Father died, had been bad enough, 
to say nothing of the other. It just seemed as if I couldn’t stand 
it for awhile, till I got to like working. Even so, I missed Father 
dreadfully, and Bill pretty badly, and the good times, too. All 
the girls were awfully sweet, but there was a lot going on that 
I dropped out of automatically, all-the-day good times. In 
recompense I seemed to have a lot more sense, in some ways. 
I was ever so much older inside. Though I don’t know that I 
cared about that. It just made me say snippy things, every once 
in a while, or superior things, like the one to Mercy, and get 
snipped back. 

t any rate, Lorraine Percy was nothing in my young life. I 
felt about 10,000 years older than the crowd. His mother had been 
telling us all about him for the last six months. According to her, 
he had Valentino simply pushed off the map. He had the most 
beautiful eyes in the world; he had a baritone voice that people 
lined up under the window for miles to listen to; he had seen 
everything and been everywhere. And the girls listened tenderly 
to his mother and believed it all, and were simply sitting in rows 
waving their hands like Chows begging, whenever they saw Mrs. 


ercy. 
“Well,” I said to Mercy, “not so much as it does to the rest of 
the world, because I’m a poor working girl. But I’m interested 
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According to her he had Valentino simply pushed off the map 





enough to be told. Is it really true that he can sit on his eye- 
lashes?” 
She did laugh at that, and then we both got on a friendly basis. 
“They say he really is a wonder,” she said. ‘Mrs. Percy is 
giving a party next week.” 


FELT sorry for Lorraine for a moment. Percy to begin with, 
and Lorraine wished on him by a devoted shes Py and a party 
given for him as if he were a debutante. Then I remembered that 
he didn’t have to stand any of it if he didn’t want to. And then I 
began to think of the way Bill’s eyes looked when we had that 
final row. And by that time I was a block past my house, so I 
sprang off and waved good-by to Mercy, and walked that dreadful 
block back, the block that always feels twice as long as any in 
the world, and three times hotter or colder, as the case may he. 

I was hardly in the bathtub 
and just easing myself back in 
the cold water, when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Margery 
Dean to tell me about Lorraine. 
By this time I was more ami- 
able. ‘And they say he’s the 
most wonderful lover!’’ she 
panted, hope in her voice. 

Before the evening was over, 
every one of the nine girls I 
ran around with had called me 
up to describe some of the 
charms of. Lorraine Percy. I 
couldn’t make out why for a 
while—then I did. I was the 
only one of the lot who in the 
nature of things couldn’t be ex- 
pected to trail him, and so they 
were confiding in me, as if I 
were a maiden aunt. The last 
one, Lynnie Moore, added casu- 
ally, “‘Bill Deacon is back, too.” 
I said, ‘‘Is he?” in a careless tone 
of voice, of course. But my 
heart almost turned over. 

Try as I might, I wanted to 
go to that party and see Bill. We 
had agreed that we would stay 
away from places where we might 
meet each other, but if either of us 
stayed away from Mrs. Percy’s 
I knew there would be a fuss. She is one of those gentle, drooping 
people whom you hurt if you don’t watch out all the time, and who 
is always telling you plaintively that she was young once, too, 
as if you had robbed her of her sunny girlhood one dark night, 
yourself. And very loving both in public and private. 

“And this,” said she the moment I got to her house, the night 
of Lorraine’s debut, “‘this is Lorraine!”’ 





ELL, he nearly could sit on his eyelashes. His eyes were a 

nice light brown, and he was built more for weight-throwing 
than tennis, which took off some of the curse. But there was no 
denying that in the middle distance there was a guitar with a 
ribbon tied to it, which unquestionably belonged with that. bari- 
tone voice which made his mother have to sweep the villagers 
off the doorsteps. And the part about the wonderful lover was 
true. His line was to look absent till the very moment we were 
introduced, and then throw an eager look into his eyes and take 
a swift step forward. He didn’t say, “‘Surely we have met in some 
other life!” but he might as well. 

Bill was in the background. Naturally, I wanted to be ve 
popular. I looked up at him with an answering thrill, and said, 
“Lorraine Percy!’ with a melted note in my voice. He said, 
“Emily! so you remember me?”’ quite as meltedly, and we parted 
swept apart by the swirl of girls; but I felt that the first round 
was rather good. It was also rather fun to be playing a game with 
no stakes. It was the first time things had seemed really exciting 
since everything smashed up. It was, really, the first big affair 
I’d been at, since then. 

Lorraine, of course, was tossed from girl to girl by his mother 
as if she were conferring estates. But as good luck would have 
it, as I sank down in a shady spot near the talking-machine, out 
on the porch, Bill and Lorraine converged. Lorraine, I must 
say for him, had a. hunted look. I think he was looking for the 
same shady spot as I was, or pachace even a shadier one—a sight- 
proof one. But that was not to the point.. I sprang up with a 
glad cry, and captured that poor Lorraine, [Continued on page 66 
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Grease-cutting naptha 
and golden soap com- 
bined in Fels-Naptha 


give extra help! 
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Dairy things cleaned more easily! 


Here is help that farm women are especially glad to get—the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha! 

It lightens the work wonderfully in caring for dairy cans, 
pails and separator parts—takes away the rank, rancid, oily smell— 
makes them thoroughly sweet and clean. 

You’re not likely to get soap alone to do the work so easily. 
With unusually good soap and plenty of grease-dissolving naptha 
working together in Fels-Naptha you get extra cleaning help you’d 
hardly expect of any other soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price. 

So in washing clothes, too, and for general household clean- 
ing nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


That’s why so many women don’t make their own soap any 
more; and why others who have been tempted into trying chips or 
flakes or powders, have come back to Fels-Naptha—and come back 
to stay! 

Work is easier for millions of women who depend upon the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha every day! 


Why not put Fels-Naptha on your grocery list today? 


Many women get the extra help of Fels-Naptha in 
the washing machine. They dissolve it first, or chip it 
directly into the machine. They get more than just 
soap suds. They get suds énriched with dirt-loosening 
naptha—and that means extra help! Chipping Fels-Naptha 
only takes about 50 seconds. No bother. No fuss. No 
waste. Try Fels-Naptha in your washing machine. You'll 
be surprised and delighted with the results. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fels & Co. 





























Test your 
tires every 
Friday 


It’s a saving habit 


T all your tires, includ- 
ing the spare, at least once 


a week with a Schrader Tire 
Gauge. 


Friday is the best day, be- 
. cause most tires do their hard- 
. est work over the week-end. 
Begin this “Friday testing” 
and enjoy longer tire service, 
easier steering, better car bal- 
ance and riding comfort. 


The Schrader Tire Gauge is 
dependable, inexpensive, easy 
to carry and use. Schrader 
products are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 
the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 


Toronto London 
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When the Gas Gives Out 


By Dale R. Van Horn 






















rain coming from the southwest, 

no chains, and no gas. A sickening 
situation, but it happened once to the 
writer, and I wouid ines given anything 
for one gallon of gas. To prevent trouble 
thereafter, I figured out a way to have a 
reserve gas-tank put in. 

Note the drawings. With some copper 
tubing, or small iron pipe, some solder and 
access to a machinist’s outfit of taps and 
dies, you can revamp your tank, if you 
are handy with tools. 

The main outlet pipe leading to the 
carburetor extends into the tank so that 
its top is four inches above the bottom. 


B=, miles from home, a heavy 


the tank until tight. Then bend over the 
extra threaded end of the rod in the form 
of a handle and fill the extr< threads with 
solder, and round into a good shape. 

With the valve in place, then screw a 
tee onto the lower end of the valve seat, 
and connect to the main outlet pipe by 
means of a right-angle coupling. The 
valve seat is then soldered in place as 
shown, care being taken that the plug of 
solder is in the open end of the pipe. 

By turning the rod, the plug of solder 
can be made to fit tightly and thus close 
this outlet. This is the position of the 
valve in ordinary running.. When the 
supply runs low, that is, to the level of 
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By means of the secondary valve which 
fits in the reamed-out end of the short 
pipe, the additional amount of gasoline 
eft in the tank when the level falls below 
the high pipe is allowed to flow to the 
carburetor when the handle is turned. 


IRST, remove the pipe connection 

which is screwed into the bottom of 
the tank. Drill out the threaded hole, 
then insert and solder in an upright 
position a short piece of pipe about three- 
sixteenths or one-fourth inch in diameter. 
This is threaded at the lower end. 

A second hole is drilled through the 
bottom of the tank and a hole to match 
is drilled in line, through the top. * The 
second piece of pipe is reamed out at the 
upper end to a long tapering cone. This 
is smoothed up with emery powder, on a 
stick shaped to fit, until the sides are 
relatively smooth. Onto: the end of a 
one-eighth-inch rod build up a knob 
of hard solder and then gradually work it 
into the shape shown, so that when 
smoothed down, it will fit rather tightly 
into the reamed-out end of the pipe. The 
solder will readily seize with the sides of 
the pipe, and when carefully fitted, will 
result in a gas-tight joint. 

Before fitting the seat for the lower 
valve, the rod is first placed. Into the 
upper hole fit a small brass collar such as 
is made to fit around a small working part. 
The hole.is threaded to take the one- 
eighth-inch rod. This is fitted into the 
top of the tank by threading the sides of 
the hole. The rod is cut off to a length 
which will allow the valve to seat and 
about two inches extra. Screw on the 
brass collar, and then turn the collar into 


the high pipe, the engine stops, but by 
getting out and turning the handle on the 
rod, an extra two or three gallons are ready 
to use, and flow to the carburetor unham- 
pered. A simpler way to provide for 
emergencies is to fill a gallon can with gas 
and carry it under the back seat. But, 
once empty, lots of folks neglect to refill 
the can. 
a... 


Don’t Run the Car with 
Battery Out 


EVER run an automobile engine 

after the battery has been taken out 
or even with the generator disconnected 
from the battery. On some magneto- 
equipped cars where the battery is only 
used for starter and lights, this is easily 
possible, and any attempt to do so will 
almost certainly ruin the generator. Under 
the circumstances, the current generated 
must go somewhere and, unable to find 
an path it will back up and burn out the 
armature. If for any reason it. is neces- 
sary to run the engine of a m to- 
equipped car, or any engine with the 
battery out or disconnected, connect a 
heavy insulated cable to the binding post 
of the generator and carefully ground the 
other end to the frame or other metal 
part of the car, making sure the connec- 
tions at each end are good—that is, clean 
and tight. The wire used must have a 
diameter of at least one-sixteenth of an 
inch. (This means the wire inside the 
cable and not the entire cable, including 
insulation and all.) Too light a wire 
can not carry the heavy current and con- 





sequently will heat. Ed. Henry. 
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Judged by 


hese 3, standards 


o car at this price equals 





ERE is a remarkable new type 
H of car, different in perform- 
ance, comfort and ease of 
driving from anything you have ever known before. 


It is a complete new departure in automobile en- 
gineering ... designed to. meet present-day perform- 
ance requirements. 


Today’s modern car is designed for road speeds of 
from 40 to over 55 miles per hour. 


That’s why you can run the new-type Overland Six at 
high speed hour after hour without wear and tear on 
the motor. And why ordinary, bulky, old-fashioned 
cars quickly go to ruin when pressed above 45. 


Today’s modern car has a full pressure-feed oiling 
system. 
That’s why the Overland Six will run mile after mile 
at top speed, without danger of the slightest friction. 
Each part operates smoothly in a bath of oil. 

{ 


Modern engineering has made possible a lower gravity 
center. The Overland Six fairly hugs the ground. 
Without side-sway, slipping or wandering . . . it is al- 
ways under perfect safety control, 


The Overland Six is not an old-fashioned chassis, with 
a new-fashioned body, plus balloon tires to make it 
look up-to-date. It is a completely engineered har- 
monious integral unit... designed to meet the new 
American performance standards. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - 





the Overland Six—today | 
ae 








This car has tremendous power-perform- 
ance-ability — ability never obtainable in 
any car of this size or price before. Full 40-brake 
horsepower is delivered in a straight line from its low 
swung engine through to the rear axle shaft. The 
result is a traffic ability that is positively amazing. 


It embodies the major advantages of 18 of Europe and 
America’s finest motor cars, plus many others our own 
engineering experts developed. 


The Overland Six will turn in a forty foot circle, Rear 
springs are undersiung and 52 inches long. 141 square 
inches of braking surface providean ample safety margin. 


It has more inside space. More cubic feet than the 
average car of this price. 


The seats are wider, the windows larger, the doors 
much broader. All features you'll certainly appreciate 
when you inspect rival cars of this price. 


Get the utmost for your money. Ride in this car... 
test it in comparison to the value others offer. In fair- 
ness to yourself come in and see this remarkable auto- 
mobile; buy no car until you do. 


* * * * 7 


OVERLAND SIX SEDAN 


$ The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN 
5 means less money down, smaller 
9 3 monthly payments; and the lowest 

' credit-cost in the industry. 


All prices f.0.6. factory. We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England 


RLAND SIX 









































MUN 
~~ 
And On 
The Farm 


Champions are known 
as the better spark plug 
—not only for passen- 
ger cars and trucks but 
for tractors and every 
type of stationary en- 
gine. 

For this reason, you 
will find, on two out 
of three farms, Cham- 
pions insuring depend- 
able operation of mo- 
tor driven farm equip- 
ment just as two out 
of three motorists the 
world over buy Cham- 
pions regularly to in- 
sure dependable car 
performance. 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
render better service for a longer time. 
But even Champions sho be re- 

laced after 10,000 miles service. 

‘ower, speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved many 
times over in less gas and oil used. 





Champion X— 
Reede—peceod 
or: acke 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each 


Set of 
Four 
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Turpentine from Stumps 
A« has been found By John A. Murphy over pine lands in the 


for pine stumps— 

at least for the stumps of the long- 
leaf yellow pine of the South. They are 
being ground into turpentine. 

The stumps are blasted out and hauled 
to the extracting plant on wagons drawn 
by tractors. Two men use an electric 
drill or auger for boring the holes, and 
the charge of blasting material is then 
tamped into place. Tha@ charge is fired 
by an electrical blasting-machine. 

Turpentine has always been obtained 
by bleeding the live pine tree. As long 
ago as 1910, it was realized that the 
lumber and turpentine industries were 
making such inroads on the supply of 
southern pine that it would be necessary 
to find some new source for resin and 
turpentine. The problem was studied by 
many experts until the steam-and-solvent 
process of extracting turpentine from 
stumps and waste w was invented. 
The product obtained in this way is called 
steam-distilled wood turpentine. It is 
chemically the same as the turpentine we 
have been used to, inasmuch as both 
products come from the same pine tree. 

One of the large powder companies has 
gone into the business of extracting tur- 
pentine from stumps and has invested 
millions of dollars in the enterprise. The 
stumps are blasted out, then trucked and 
freighted to the nearest extracting plant. 
The company is clearing from 50 to 100 
acres of land a day and already has built 
a nation-wide business on the product. 
Since there are 76,000,000 acres of cut- 


South, the new industry 
seems to be assured a supply of raw 
material for many years to come. A few 
years ago nothing seemed more useless 
than pine stumps, but now the utilization 

















Drilling a stump for dynamite charge 


of them has built a new industry. Another 
thing: removal of the stumps leaves the 
ground in such shape that it can be pre- 
pared for crops or pasture. Hence, two 
reasons for cleaning out the stumps. 
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in farm electric light and power 


OW there is a fully automatic 

Delco-Light plant that operates 
without cranking—without large stor- 
age batteries—and practically without 
attention. 


Any hour of the day or night the new 
Delco-Light is ready—ready to respond 
instantly to any switch within reach of 
your hand. 


All you do is press a button and you. 


have electric light—brilliant light— 
light to show the way about the house, 
barn and outbuildings—light to work 





by—light to read by—light wherever 
and whenever you want it. 


And the same plant that supplies you 
with light will also supply you with 
power—power for operating pumps, 
grinders, washers, separators and other 
small power machinery—power that 
brings hours of freedom from many 
tiresome tasks. 


Learn how easily you can now. have 
Delco-Light. Get the new low prices. 
Get the convenient General Motors 
monthly payment plan. Write today 
for complete information. 


~LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept.W-17,DAYTON, OHIO 



















‘ 
i DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
: Dept. W-17, Dayton, Ohio 















; Please send me complete information 
y about the new Automatic Delco-Light. 
i 
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ASK...ANY...RADIO.,..ENGINEER 





The"Mountie”isn’t | 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later. 


cAsk any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
Genera SAtes Orrice: CHICAGO 


ue 
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The First Tile-Drained Farm 


By E. J. Schreck 















many thousands of acres of worth- 

less and untillable soil, was first used 
in this country in the town of Fayette, 
in the heart of the Finger Lakes region, 
of New York State, 91 years ago. The 
Mellon and Rose farms, on the east shore 
of Seneca Lake, directly across from the 
city of Geneva, first received the magic 
effects of underdraining with tile. 

It was in 1835 that John Johnson, a 
sturdy and enterprising Scotchman, im- 
ported from Scotland a few drain tiles 
to lay in the “cold, wet, clayey soil.” 
Fourteen years before, in 1821, John 


Tos drainage, which has reclaimed 


| Johnson, then a man of 30, had come 


from Scotland and purchased this farm, 


cess. He sent to Scotland for patterns 
and had tile made by hand. In 1848 
John Delafield, a neighbor, impressed 
with the success of Johnson’s venture, 
imported a tile machine from England. 
From that time on tile draining pro- 
gressed rapidly. Every one began to 
consider the value of tile drainage. 

In 1851 Johnson had laid 16 miles of 
tile on his own farm, and in 1856 there 
were over 51 miles on this farm. He used 
the horseshoe tiles to the last, and did not 
favor deep ditches. He dug his ditches 
from two to two and one-half feet deep, 
and his ideals brought them as close as 
20 feet apart. 

Theron G. Yeomans, Wayne county, 























The first tile drains were laid by hand, but power ditching-machines have just 
about put hand ditchers out of business 


even then said to be worn-out and poor. 

In going from his home to the seaport 
Johnson rode with the driver, and at 
night spied a light burning in the fields. 
Questioning the driver, Johnson was told: 
“Oh, the fools are burning crockery to 
put into the ground.” Johnson was alert 
and made further inquiries. - Later, when 
he saw his land was cold and backward, 
he thought of the crockery-burning in 
the Scotch fields. He resolved to try tile 
drain The neighbors would laugh 
and ridicule him, and the wiseacres would 
predict his doom, but Johnson didn’t 
care. He went ahead with plans, ordering 
a supply of tile from Scotland. 

They reached New York harbor the 
night of the memorable fire in 1835. 
Johnson was much concerned, lest the 
ship had burned and the tiles were lost. 
But they reached him safely—a small 
pile of heavy, open-bottomed, horseshoe 
tile, shaped not unlike the letter “U.” 


HAT a curious lot of onlookers came 

to see them. Here was something 
new under the sun, and everybody was 
incredulous. How could the water get 
into them? How could it overcome the 
pressure of air at the outlet? They would 
freeze! They would crush! They might 
poison the land! They would draw the 
water all to one place! They would dry 
out the land in summer, etc., etc. 
But Johnson buried his crocke 
ground. The experiment prove 


in the 
a@ suc- 


N. Y., was soon attracted by Johnson’s 
success. The three men—Johnson, Dela- 
field and Yeomans—assiduously spread 
the gospel of tile drains. Robert Swan, 
an intelligent and wealthy man, was at- 
tracted by this new farming. 

Swan for a time lived with Johnson, 
later marrying one of his daughters. He 
bought the adjoining farm, Rose Hill, 
which had long been known for its beauty 
and fertility, and there consummated the 
first consecutive and ideal system of farm 
drainage in the country. 


HE impulse of all this experiment was . 

after a while felt throughout the 
country. A neighboring farmer, writing 
in 1866, declared he was going to build a 
barn of his own design “after my land is 
drained and I have had two or three of 
John Johnson’s wheat crops.” 

The clay farm began rapidly to improve 
with the laying of the tiles. In fact, the 
draining is said to have paid for itself 
as it pro Wheat, which was al- 
ways Johnson’s leading crop, jumped at 
once from the indifferent yields of 15 and 
20 bushels an acre to between 35 and 45 
bushels to the acre. 

But this gain was not all due to tile 
draining. . John Johnson was a 
farmer in every way. He believed in 
thorough soil preparation and good ma-. 
nuring. Sheep were great favorites with 
him, often quite as much for their manure 
as for their flesh and wool. 




















Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. Besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter 





= reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It 
is quicker and cheaper, and 

8 more satisfactory to send 

all your orders to Ward’s. 
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Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you your copy of this 
complete 723 page catalogue entirely 
free! 

Then you will have in your‘home a 
book that is one of the modern mar- 
vels of the business world. 

Do you wish a spool of thread, an 
automobile tire, a kitchen cabinet or a 
stove. Instantly you know the lowest 
price, the right price to pay—for almost 
everything you need. We say the low- 
est price—the right price—and we 
mean exactly that! 


$60,000,000 in Cash was 
Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book 
—think what is back of this book. 
There are ovér one hundred acres ot 
new, fresh merchandise for you to choose 
from. Merchandise bought in almost 
every leading market of the world— 
bought wherever and whenever large 
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orders and ready cash would secure 
lower-than-market prices. 

Sixty million dollars in cash secured 
these savings for you. One of the larg- 
est organizations of merchandise experts 
in the world has been working for months 
—for you!—to choose the best, the 
most serviceable goods and to get the 
lowest price—for you! 

Your best opportunity for saving—for wise 
buying—is offered by the coupon below. 

ou, too, can have your share in all these 
advantages this big complete catalogue offers. 
You may just as well buy for less at Ward’s. 
The opportunity is yours. The Catalogue is 
now Ready—for you. Fill in the coupon and 
see for yourself the lowest price, the right price 
for everything you buy. 


We never sacrifice Quality 


to make a low price 


At Ward’s, Quality is maintained. We offer 
no price baits on cheap, unsatisfactory goods. 
A low price at Ward’s is a price on honest 
merchandise of standard quality. 

Write for the Catalogue. Learn for yourself 
the advantage, the satisfaction and the saving 
in sending all your orders to Ward’s, 


omery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


D4 _— 
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Gil this 

Coupon ¢ 
to-day | 





TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. , 6 
Dept. 2H-29 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 

















~—TRIMO 


Buy These Two 
Tools For Fall 























































The large illustration 
shows the TRIMO 
Pipe Wrench, which 
farmers everywhere have 
proved to be the greatest 
repair tool that money 
can buy. You'll find 
TRIMO’S Insert Jaw in 
the handle (replaceable 
when worn) a great 
economy. The NUT 
GUARDS, which keep 
the wrench perfectly ad- 
justed, are a great con- 
venience, while the 
STRENGTHandLONG 
WEAR of this tool are 
guaranteed by :the un- 
breakable PRESSED 
STEEL FRAME. Made 
in eight STEEL 
handle sizes, 6 to 48 
inches; four WOOD 
handle sizes, 6, 8, 10 
and 14 inches. 


TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench 


The TRIMO monkey 
wrench is simple in con- 
struction, has only three 
main parts, is practical- 
ly indestructible and is 
the strongest by actual 
test. Seven standard 
sizes, 6 to 21 inches. Ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

Buy several sizes of these 
two tools for Fall work. 
Demand the TRIMO— 


accept no other. 
TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Leading Toolmakers for Nearly 
40 Years 
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Revised Report on Tourist Camps 








reprint herewith the general map 
of main highways into Philadelphia, 
showing the location of information 

booths and tourist camps. 

For the benefit of Our Folks going to the 
Sesqui-Centennial we have inspected all of 
these camps, and our report and recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


there is one on the Bethlehem Pike at Wheel 
he iy or Erdenheim. Another information 
booth is farther down Old York Road 
where it crosses the Roosevelt Boulevard 
(Lincoln Highway route from New York). 


CAMP ROOSEVELT, on the Lincoln 
Highway from New York at Byberry Road. 






















CAMP CHESTER, at Chester, on the Very camp. Information booth 
road from Baltimore through Wilmington. sated 
Fairly good. Information booth below CAMP CAMDEN, in the outskirts of 
ae 
Bethlehem and een Nem ork 1A Yk Road mantener 
New Ye k 
North Pennsylvania Springhouse North. yg a ‘New Eagisn 
Morrisville 
Hakboro 
Ridé 
~ oe : 
To Harris ¢ Byberry 
Valley Forge Norristown 
P=] 
é lane 
Lincoln Highway . 
Lancaster and all Ardmore Frankford 
Western. Points 
To West Chester 
ead tigre Broomall we : 
ary: wren wae 
a LF Philadelphia 
hs * SEsai, 
ntenna 
Brandywine Summit ) ae 
: 
To Itimore via, f/; 
4OROWINGO ai by 
te Baltimore 
Southe in Points $A 





























Chester, at Naaman-on-the-Delaware, will 
give directions. This’ route enters Phila- 
delphia through Darby. 

CAMP DARBY, near Darby. Not rec- 
ommended. 

CAMP GOLDEN GATE, at Brandy- 
wine Springs on the road from Baltimore 
through Conowingo. Excellent camp. In- 
formation booth is nearby. 

CAMP OHIO, at Marple Hills, is on the 
cross-road between the Baltimore Pike at 
Swarthmore, and the West Chester Pike at, 
Broomall. Very good camp, on a good 
road; the Ohio Society of Philadelphia is 
in charge. 


CAMP LINCOLN, about two miles off, 


the Lincoln Highway. Nearest town is 
Ardmore. Camp only fair. Information 
booth is several miles farther west on the 
Lincoln Highway, at a small place called 
Exton. 

CAMP NORRISTOWN, near the Ridge 
Road from Harrisburg through Reading. 
About a mile south of Norristown, across 
the Schuylkill River. Can also be reached 
easily from the Lincoln Highway. Not 
particularly good camp. 

CAMP KENDRICK, near Old York 
Road where it enters the city from the 
north. Good camp. There is no informa- 
tion booth farther out Old York Road, but 


Camden, across the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia. Not recommended. 

All the good tourist camps are supplied 
with water, shower-baths and sanitary 
arrangements; cars may be registered, and 
police protection is given. The charges are 
reasonable. Some supply breakfasts and 
light meals. 


ca 


In cleaning wheat for seed, after the chaff 
and small seeds are all removed, take out 
one or two of the wheat riddles, and open 
all the wind doors wide. Good, plump 
wheat, weighing 60 pounds per bushel and 
over, will take more wind than the average 
fanning mill can supply. The good, heavy 
grain can not be blown over, but all the 
lighter grains, also oats and barley, ought 
to find their way over the back of the ma- 
chine. Care must be taken to use con- 
ductors to carry the grain near enough the 
back of the machine to give the wind a 
chance. When there is still some small 
grain or seeds left, it may sometimes be 
necessary to run the grain through twice. 
Should white-caps in wheat (wheat hulls) 
be found troublesome to remove, select 
one of the long screens belonging to the 
lower shoe—just large enough to let the 
wheat through—and place the screen 
directly under the hopper. 
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Built tight and sold right 


If you want the utmost in satisfactory tire perform- 
ance there is a simple sure way to get it. Buy the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Tire and take advan- 
tage of Goodyear Dealer Service. 


No finer tite can be had 
any where, and no better in- 
surance of economy is pos- 


sible. This com- 
bination—the tire 
and the service— 
ideally expresses 
Goodyeat's time- 
honored policy: 





For the man who wants 
a dependable tire at 
a lower price Good- 
| year is making the 
PATHFINDER 
—a sound, sturdy tire 
of demonstrated merit. 











Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


“To build, the greatest pos- 
sible value into the product, 
and to provide facilities so 


that the user will get 
all this value out.” 
More people 
ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on 
any other kind. 
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The farmer 
who gambles 


$30 worth of 


meat against 
ten cents worth 
of salt is giving 
mighty long odds 


Micro-photo- 
graph of Colonial 
Special Farmer’s 
Salt. It is porous 
—lace-like in 
structure— 
quick - dissolving 


hey soft, porous flakes 
of Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt dissolve in- 
stantly and penetrate evenly 
to the heart of the biggest 
ham. It will not form salt 
crust. Natural color, firm- 
ness and tenderness are 
retained. 


Don’t take a chance of los- 
ing $30 worth of meat by 
saving ten or twenty cents 
on a 





Best, too, for stock feeding 
and every farm use. 


Ask for Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt by name. A 
70-lb. bag is as big as 100 
lbs.of the ordinary kind.The 
bags make good toweling. 

THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Dept. 2006, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 





FREE—Send now 
for our free book- 
let, “New Truth 
About Salt”— 
giving valuable 
information on 
home-killing, 
meat-curing, 
feeding, etc. Send 
your name now. 





Special Farmers 







“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





























Heating the House with Straw 


By Maynard W. Brown 








set fire to a newly made straw-stack, 

just to get it out of the way, burning 
straw may sound like “old stuff.”’ But 
this is about a new way to burn straw in 
the stove or furnace. 

Using an ordinary hay-baler equipped 
with channel irons and a narrow rammer, 
Professor W. H. Sanders of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering at Kansas 
State College has prepared a straw bale 
6 x 8 inches in cross-section which can be 
used in an ordinary furnace hav- 


I: you have ever seen a wheat-farmer 


duced at the college plant 1,747 pounds of 
this straw fuel at a total cost of $9.41. 
Items in our cost were $1 for rent of the 
machine, 88 cents for gas, 10 cents for 
oil, $1.43 for bale wires, and $6 for wages 
of men operators. Four gallons of gas 
were used at 22 cents a gallon, and two 
operators were used on the machine at a 
daily wage each of $3. The farmer could 
use spare time of no monetary value to 
him, so that the $6 item could be crossed 
off, leaving the cost of nearly a ton of 





ing the rocking grates. Each 
briquette or bale has a heating 
value equal to that of the same 
weight of wood, and about one- 
half that of coal. These straw 
bales when burned in a common 
grate were practically smokeless, 
and when tested in the steam 
heating-plant of the college it was 
found that from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the heat content of the straw 
was utilized. 

The machine at first used was 
the ordinary hay-baler originally 
designed to turn out a bale 13 x 
14 inches cross-section under 
pressure of 20 tons. Professor 
Sanders, by equipping the baler 
with narrow channel irons, con- 
structed a baling chamber 6 x 8 
inches in cross-section. Tests are 
now being made on a slightly 
larger, less compact briquette 




















which will give a baling chamber 
8 x 8 inches and have a pressure 
of 625 pounds per square inch. 


mf is possible that in a few more years,” 
Professor Sanders declares, ‘‘farmers 
throughout the wheat-growing districts 
may have home-modified balers pulled up 
next to their straw piles, and each day 
make many straw briquettes which will 
be piled up in the woodsheds for use 
during the winter months as fuel for heat 
and cooking purposes. 

“Tt is true that so far we have not so 
perfected the process that it is possible 
to make straw briquettes on a commercial 
scale to compete with coal, wood and 
other commercial fuels. However, it is 
equally true that the farmer who has to 
haul coal or wood and pay out cash for 
it can save considerable money on the 
fuel bill by making straw briquettes during 
his spare time. 

“Running an eight-hour day we pro- 


How the new fuel looks. One bale is as 
heavy as a stick of oak wood the same size 


straw fuel of equal value to wood only 
$3.41. 

“And the process is by no means per- 
fected as yet. The largest single cost for 
the average farmer would be the $1.43 
for bale wires for each 1,747 pounds of 
fuel. We are now working on various 
methods which may make it* possible to 
bale the straw without using the wires. 
One process from which we hope to get 
tangible results is that of wetting the 
straw after it has been baled. While this 
still needs the wires during the wetting. 
process, they ean be removed before 
throwing into the furnace or grate, which 
saves the trouble of having to remove the 
wires later with the ashes. 

“Tt is possible that by using flour paste 
mixed with the straw, or by mixing 
lignite coal with [Continued on page 85. 


































This modern hay-baler has been modified only slightly so as to make 
the straw briquettes 
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[= STATES TERRES ARE GOO D TIRES 


4 Answering Some Questions About the Most 

















Steps in Building a United States Tire by the Flat Band Method 


1, Laying plies of Latex-treated Web Cord on drum. 2. Applying tread rubber. 
3. Placing tire on inflation machine. 4. Inflation finished. Tire formed. 


Some facts about the United States Rubber Company’s “Flat Band Method” 
which ensures uniform stretch and tension of every cord in the tire 


Q—What is the “‘Flat Band Q—What are the advan- Q—lIs a special form of 


sath 


Method” of building a tages of Flat Band Con- cord construction used? 
tire? : struction? A—Yes. Latex-treated Web 
A—tThe tire is built in the A—It ensures uniform tension Cord, a patented invention 
form of a flat band upon a and stretch of every cord of the United States Rubber 
drum. The plies of Latex- in the tire. Each cord does Company, is used. It com- 
treated Web Cord are laid its full share of the work— bines maximum strength 
and fitted by hand, one no more, no less. and maximum flexibility. 
above the other. The op- eee —What does Flat Ban 
posite edges of the band ri Q—Just how is this accom- : building add to the te 
turned around and securely plished: vice of United States 
anchored to “beads” con- A—The plies of Latex-treated Tires? 
sisting == rings of many hg an as first ry on A-—Tt makes the tire: uni: 
strands of piano wire im- the drum are under no aap 
bedded in ed rubber. The tension. The relation of the ee ne Cee 
flat band carcass is then cords, one to the other, is found in the old-style con- 
brought into shape on a not disturbed. As the band ctiniitin iat ihe. ‘teed 
special machine. is shaped on the shaping being too taut while‘ others 


machine, every unit in the 


se were loose. In Flat Band 
tire is under the same con- 


building, all the cords are 
under even tension, and 
flexibility is uniform. Phere 
are no weak spots to de- 


Q—Does this differ from 
aE aay 3 method of dition of tension and takes 
pon ss taaraalac ee its natural position as the 
A—Yes. Before the United shaping proceeds. Each cord 
States Rubber Company adjusts itself to exactly the 








developed the Flat Band same tension. velop trouble. 

Method, the usual practice Q—What Company devel- 
was to. use a solid, metal @—Doall the cords run the oped the Flat Band 
ring-shaped form on which same way? Method? 

the cord fabric was laid and A—No. Each successive ply A—The Flat Band Method 
pressed into place by a has the cords running in the was developed by the United 
rotating wheel coming in opposite direction so that States Rubber Company 
contact with the surface of the finished tire is uniformly and is patented and owned 
the rubberized fabric. strong at every point. by this Company. 





United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON oF 
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Scrapping with the 
Railroads-_s, Ernest Cordeal 




















any present disagreement between the farmer and the 

railroads has no real basis. Whether the freight rate on 
arm products is too high or too low, the Government has seen 
fit to come between the shipper and the railroad, and has taken 
upon itself the authority and the responsibility of fixing rates and 
fares. If the rates on farm products are too high, then the fault 
lies with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has ab- 
solute authority under the Transportation Act, and not with the 
railroads. 

It is clear that rates must be high enough that the railroads 
can earn a sum that will pay all expenses of operation, no matter 
what effect such rates may have on business. This is equally true 
whether the railroads are privately owned, or whether they are 
owned and operated by the Government. In case of federal 
control, expenses might in part or in whole be paid by means of 
taxation, but the effect would be exactly the same. In fact, the 
farmer, who is a heavy taxpayer in comparison with men in other 
occupations, would probably pay a greater proportion of railroad 
expenses than he does now. 


WW ay presen the situation may have been in the past, 


prices would rise until they approached the cost at which the 
article could be imported from other countries. 

During the war the effect of a demand in excess of supply was 
forcibly illustrated. Hogs went to $22 and wheat to $3, not use 
the cost of production had increased to any such extent, not 
because the freight rate had been increased, but simply and solel 
because there was a demand in all the markets of the world which 
could not be satisfied. 

There is no use of the farmer fooling himself .or letting any one 
else fool him. While a reduction in the freight rate on farm ma- 
chinery, or clothing, or coal, or sugar, or gasoline, or any of the 
other commodities which he uses but does not produce, would 
result to the farmers’ advantage, there is doubt in my mind as to 
whether a cut of 50 per cent in the rate on corn, or hogs, or wheat 
would make farmers rich. 

The grain-farmer of the North can learn, by studying the history 
of cotton in the South, that his troubles are entirely economic, 
and not in any sense political. There has always been a school of 
politicians in the Middle West which fed bunk to the farmer in 

exchange for his vote. While these 





Tazes and Interest, Too 


Further, rates must provide enough 
revenue to pay taxes, and interest 
on borrowed money. Railroad 
bondholders stand in the same rela- 
tion to the railroads that mortgage 
holders do to the farms, except that 
the latter, in case the owner fails to 
pay interest, may foreclose with a 
good chance of getting all of his 
money back while the former has 
no chance of collecting either prin- 
cipal or interest unless the railroad 
is on an earning basis. Bondholders 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul are sadly aware of this 
fact, at this very moment. 

It is possible, certainly, to operate 
a railroad for a number of years, 
even though earnings do not cover 


western railroads. 


to railroad men. 





Farmers west of the Missouri won a distinct victory 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission refused 
a few weeks ago to increase freight rates for the 


Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
railroads defeated themselves. The Commission’s 
decision mentions conflicts of testimony among the 
different railroads, and seems to question the econ- 
omy and efficiency of their operations. 

This is a serious charge. 
ownership cranks deny that a railroad is entitled to 
earn a fair return on its fair value; but this is condi- 
tional on operation of the roads that is as efficient as 
possible, under the latest and best methods known 


Ernest Cordeal, a Nebraska farmer, writes the 
article printed herewith. Obviously what he says is 
also conditional on the greatest possible economy and 
efficiency on the part of the railroads. 


men, according to their testimony, 
have been forcing through legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the country 
man for more years than we can 
remember, their efforts have no 
noticeable effect upon the situation. 
In fact, they are the very ones who 
now tell us that the farmer is in 
worse shape than he has ever. been. 
If we take them at their word, 
evidently we may just as well dis- 
pense with their political services, 
and try some other method for 
farm prosperity. 


Flirting with the Voters 


Periodically the railroads are the 
victims of the attacks of these su 
friends \of the farmer. The 
act that freight rates went up 
during the war and have not come 
down to the old level; that the 


No one but the public- 








expenses and interest. But when 
such a condition exists, the track 
and equipment can not be kept up properly (much less improved), 
as no one will lend money to a company which is not able to give 
a return on the capital already invested. 

Finally, rates must provide for a reasonable return to stock- 
holders upon the money invested; otherwise capital will avoid the 
industry, and when the engines and cars and roadway represented 
by the original investment have worn out, it will not be possible 
to raise a cent for the purchase of new. 

“Watered stock,” somebody shouts. There is no such thing 
among the railroads today. The physical valuation of the prop- 
erty of all the railroads made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows that the present fair value of the railroads as a whole, 
and for nearly every individual road, is above, and frequently far 
above, the par value of all stocks and bonds outstanding. 


A Political Football 


Certain politicians have made capital of the ill-feeling that exists 
to some extent between the farmers and the railroads; in fact; 
the politicians have partly created the discord, and they have 
— most by it. These trouble-makers have never explained 
1y what system of reasoning they re that the freight rate is 
subtracted from the price paid to the farmer for his products, 
instead of being added to the price paid by the consumer, as 
would be the natural system. 

If the United States were an importing country, so that the 
price of farm products was fixed by the cost of getting the grain 
across the water and into our markets, it would be possible to 
see how a high freight rate would work a ey the producer. 
But we are an exporting country, and as under the present tariff 
no foreign grain can come in competition with our own in the home 
markets, it is beyond me what possible effect the freight rate can 
have on prices of farm products at the point of shipment. 


What Determines the Price? 


There is just one thing which has an eg effect in fixing the 
price of wheat at the local elevator, and that is the ratio of supply 
and demand. If it should happen that the supply of any crop 
were so short in this country as not to meet the imperative atiniad. 


railroads are often demanding higher 
rates; and the further fact that, owing to their great bulk, the 
transportation charge makes up a large part of the final price of 
many farm products, gives sufficient excuse for attempting to 
make the shieobd problem into a political issue which may catch 
the vote of the farmer. 

A great many railroads were slowly starving to death before 
the war. Some were in the hands of receivers, and very few were 
making —— money to keep up their track and equipment. 
Shippers—and this means farmers—were suffering from a car 
shortage, and from the failure of the railroads to move the freight 
promptly after it was loaded. There is just as much reason for 
the railrdad man to say that the farmer’s trouble is due to in- 
efficient methods of crop culture, as there is for the farmer or the 
politician to say that the railroad’s difficulties result from an 
extravagant system of management. 

What the railroad man knows about farming is just about equal 
to what the farmer knows about railroading. No doubt both the 
railroad and the average farmer could reduce expenses, but the 
fact has little or nothing to do with the problem in hand. 

Some of the railroads are co-operating with the farmer in im- 
proving the farming situation. e Santa Fe has at times placed 
money with local banks in its territory to be loaned to the farmers 
for the purchase of seed wheat, when several years of short crops 
had overloaded the banks with farm paper. The Burlington 
co-operates with breeders and farmers in canons scrub bulls 
and boars with purebreds. The Great Northern, the Missouri 
Pacific and other of the Grain Belt systems continue to assist 
the farmer in every possible way, as they have done ever since 
the days of Jim Hill, the best friend the farmers of the North- 
west ever had. 


Fighting Is the Worst Method 


Farmers will get nowhere by fighting the interests which are ready 
and willing to co-operate with them, or by lending political support 
to men who distort facts, and who seek to set men in different 
industries against each other for no other purpose than to advance 
_ get ome Ss ogra iA P 

e railroads are speci: interested in developin iculture 
so that their own pei of business can be ra sen 5 “The rail- 
road prospers on heavy tonnage and has a [Continued on page 69 
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Buy from the dealer 
who displays the Blue- om 
and-White Lehigh Sign. t2\cy 


ID you ever walk across the 

barnyard when you were 
little and have a beautiful butterfly 
dart in front of your face? In an 
instant you were off in pursuit. 

You know people who never get 
over chasing butterflies. They in- 
vest money here and there in sup- 
posed improvements and are dis- 
appointed. How much better to put 
earnings into permanent improve- 
ments that year after year increase 
your profits and satisfaction. 

For example, consider founda- 
tions. They must bear the building 
weight without settling; they must 
be water-tight. Good concrete 
meets these requirements, and it 
will not rot. It is also fire-safe. 
And foundations are only one of 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY = 
Send for this farm book (ff 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 








hundreds of improvements that 
once made of concrete will never 
again need attention. 


Send for 
“The Lehigh Farm Book” 
— FREE! 


This book contains facts and sug- 
gestions that answer hundreds of 
questions about making concrete 
improvements on the farm. Direc- 
tions are non-technical, easy to 
understand and apply. They cover 
estimates of materials needed and 
precautions to take—the result of 
actual building experience. 

If you follow directions given in 
this book you can be sure that your 
concrete improvements are struc- 








LEHIGH 


CEMENT 








20 MILLS FROM 


COAST TO COAST 











turally correct. Before you build, 
however, there is a question of 
right materials. The cement you 
use must be dependable. 


The dealer who insists on carry- 
ing Lehigh Cement often does so 
in the face of constant pressure to 
offer the “just as good” brand. Is 
it not reasonable to expect such a 
dealer to protect your interests in 
other ways also, by handling a line 
of thoroughly Dependable Build- 
ing Materials? Let the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign guide you to a 
reliable dealer. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Allentown, Pa.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. Other 
offices in principal cities throughout the 
United States. 


FREE! /f 


* 
we ne ee ee 


Lehigh Portland anys Compan R 
“= 15-I, «sone Sa a. " 

ase send me. cost, a copy of “The 
Lchich Farm bok ” | understand it gives 
directions for ken improvements on 
the farm. 


TOPCO OSEE SE OEOOOHOHEEEEOHEEHETOTEEETE 
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THE CHASE OF A BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLY 
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This is the best picture we have found of the new $37,000,000 Philadelphia-Camden oe over the Delaware River. It was opened to traffic 
on July 1 and dedicated by President Coolidge on July 5. The suspension span is the longest in the world. The bridge still lacks an official name 








We guess 
there is no 
feminine 
horseshoe 
champion, 
but this lady, 
Mrs. Lanham 
of Illinois, 
comes as near 
it asanybody. 

“Ss 
“southpaw,’’ 
too 

© U. & U. 
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8 amen 








Twelve thousand ome s ay out = dons y of mye to Bible in long- 
hand. It is more than five hig! more than seven feet 
across when opened. It took cod ons eee to make the cover. 


The Bible is to be mounted on an automobile and sent around 








England and the British dominions. We wonder how many people The Hindu people run to marvelous stone carvings in 
will be able to read the many different styles of writing © U. & their best buildings. This is a new temple recently fin- 
ished and dedicated in Southern India © U. & U. 

















The Liberty Bell hangs in its accustomed place, on the first And speaking of the Liberty Bell, this is the huge reproduction of the bell that 
floor of may og rw Hall, directly under the tower. stands near the entrance to the Sesqui-Centennial. The bell is covered with 

Sesqui-Centennial, an honor guard of electric lights, and at night, when these are illuminated, its appearance is strik- 
Uv States Marines is constantly on duty. The men are ing. The picture shows President Coolidge and his escort passing under the 
relieved at two-hour intervals © U. & U. arch on July 5 © U. & U. 
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Pve found 


the one tobacco 


or me! 


TO MEN trudging along the 
trail in search of pipe-peace, 
Prince Albert looms up like a 
friendly light in the wilder- 
ness. It says, in language all 
can understand, that pipe- 
troubles are now over ... and 
over to stay. Good old Prince 
Albert! Real tobacco for real 
men, you bet! 


Real tobacco — that’s the 
answer in a pipe-bowl. Prince 
Albert is cool as the morning 
plunge. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, with a body that lets 
you know you’re smoking, 
but a mildness that pulls 
down the bars and tells you to 
go to it! And go to it you 
will, from morning till mid- 
night. Yes, Sir! 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


If you’ve been limping 
along on three cylinders with 
a tobacco that can’t make 
the grade, switch to Prince 
Albert. Slip into top speed 
and open the throttle wide. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue 
or parch your throat, because 
the Prince Albert process 
clamped the lid down tight on 
bite and parch. 


Just around the corner is a 
friendly shop where they 
hand out smoke-sunshine in 
tidy red tins marked ‘Prince 
Albert.” Turn your tiller in 
that direction. Get yourself a 
tin of this real tobacco that 
has brought so much down- 
right pleasure to millions of 
men everywhere. Today! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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Save 
$200 to$2,000! 


Bu 


y Direct 


From Mill! 





Gordon-Van Tine Barn 
No. 402. Size 30x 42 


$997 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 623 
5 rooms and bath. Materials— 


$1201 


Figure with 
Gordon-Van Tine 
before you build! 


Save money, time 
and labor! 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s Building Books- 


Wholesale Prices on Homes, Barns, Lumber! 













Barn 


N° 403 30x42 Quick Shipment! Freight 






$ - Whether it’s a complete building ormat- FREE Book SS 
1108 y Real bar- rial for a little repair job, Gordon-Van Tine r 

will save you money! Co-operative buying N O W! 
power of 200,000 customers gives you whole- 
sale etree, Buy highest quality for 20% to 


arn. 
framing cut- 
to-fit.Strong, 


braced-rafter 
roof. Write 50% less! 












Agr speciica- “Ready-Cut Saves Weeks of Time— 


iii Cuts Labor Costs One-Third 
ounry & Heavy joists and framing lumber cut and 
House N°479 fit by machinery at our mills. Saves 18% 
12* 20 lumber waste and 30% labor on job. Build faster and for 
s less money. Material furnished not ri desired. 
138 a ae wen nahh } meng 


Slate Surfaced Goes a 
Roofing Lasts longer 
Green or red; 85 The best you 
Ibs. to roll. Fire- can buy. A gal- 
resisting;guaran- lon covers 300 
Syrs.Other square feet,two 
grades at lower coats. 


rices. Per 
er roll. $220 gallon 328i 


é 





Hog House Uwe” Corn Crib 5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Large, N ci) 4 9 re) Lumber Doors Screen 


No 482 fic type. 














24 30 ASS + 4 ows, Phingics pathroom & pe 
x mged at top 4 at umbing ouldings 
ad teunshineto 8x40 Buffets Supplies Stairs ~—Book of 200 Home puaas 





. floor. Upper win- 5 0 Bookcases Sash Furnaces —Book of | sina —654 sizes 
dows vilight feeding Spennete Roctag 4 eo meth and kin 
at back. ooring aints an ‘a nN ail 
; passage Fae 9 E ar Building Material Catalog 


te. 









Windows arnis! 


We will figure 


+, us, enclosing you 


8) | 


This house provides both air and sunshine. America’s greatest value. Ready- Garages 
Note roof windows—plenty of warm sunshine framed; 8-ft. sections; 3 for corn; 2 for SS9 Up 
good ventilation. Roof of best slate-sur- small grain. Best Yellow Pine; hard- 


ttt ELE 


t roofing. A wonderfulvalue. | ware furnished. anaes rat i 
Easy to build. 
Save money. 
G ordon-VantTine Co. 2... 
sevheusune we ibe Guarantee! 


‘ ” We are the 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back °2) 22 
business that 


81 1 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa gives you a 20- 


year guarantee. 








Send Us Your Bilis to Figure 


job, without charge. If you don’t find just the 
home or barn you want in our books, write 


Estimate and lowest, freight-paid prices. 







Paid! Write for 
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Gordon Van Tine Co. Co. 














your lumber bills for any 


r lumber bills and get Free 
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j Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


811 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
t Send me Free Books. I expect to 
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Farmhouse 


By L. J. Smith 








Four-Bedroom 
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everything into it, and the first thing we know, the plans 

call for a house that is way beyond the means of the builder. 
If one does not put too much into hall space, a good farm home, 
with four rooms downstairs and four bedrooms and a bath on 
the second floor, can be built 30 x 32 feet or thereabouts. The 
plan here shown occupies 944 square feet of space, a little less 
than a 30 x 32-foot house. 

Most farm folks want a side or rear entrance. To meet, this 
demand, a small porch is placed on the side nearest the drive- 
way. From the porch you enter either the kitchen or the side 
hall. The hall is not attractive from an architectural standpoint, 
but it fully meets the essential requirements of a hall; namely, 
to connect up the rooms in the most convenient manner. You 
can come in from the barns, wash up, and pass directly into 


Oe trouble in planning a farmhouse is that we try to crowd 


A little closet marked “‘C” is provided for the brooms, mop, 
vacuum cleaner, etc. The opening “d” can be either a window or 
a door with glass top, depending upon climatic conditions. 

The dining-room opens out onto the side veranda, as also does 
the living-room, an especially nice arrangement. for, the warm 
summer months, In the colder parts of the United States, one 
door to the porch would be enough. The living-room is separated 
from the dining-room by the large archway. These two rooms 
form an “L” shape which, though not often so arranged, gives a 
pleasing effect. Note the fireplace and built-in bookcases. No 
real home nowadays is considered complete without a fireplace in 
the living-room. 

Consider next the second-floor plan. The single bedroom at 
the head of the stairs has a built-in wardrobe. The bathroom is 
above the kitchen, which is the best arrangement for economical 
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First-floor plan 





concrete walk 


Second-floor plan 



































the dining-room, or the office, or upstairs; also, directly down 
cellar. There is a small room downstairs for an office. There 
Mr. Farmer.can keep his books and papers, and handle his corre- 
spondence. Folks can see him here on business matters, and not 
interrupt the other downstairs activities of the family. The 
— of the family will appreciate this feature. 

The kitchen seems to me about the right size, but you can’t 
make a farm kitchen big enough for some housewives. If desired 
larger, the back wing can be extended a foot or two. A store- 
room is provided; or if so desired, that space can be used for a 
breakfast alcove, and the storeroom may occupy the dotted 
space at the end of the side porch. 

Note the conve- 
nient clothes-chute 
behind the kitchen 
door, by the dining- 
room entrance. flor, 
Soiled linen can be | 
put into the chute, 
either on first’ or 
second floor, and end f 
taken out of the VEGETABLES 
chute in the base- |: 
ment, where the |: / 
laundry work is 
done. The clothes- 
chute is a_ hard 
thing to get located 
when planning a I 
two-story house. 
In some plans the |: ; 
chute can not be |: : 
worked in at all. {* : 








Layout of iE r a I i HE: 


basement © || chute [ 
a LAUNDRY 
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plumbing. The wall medicine-closet is in the hall instead of the 
bathroom. This does not eliminate a built-in case in the bath- 
room for toilet articles, but it seems a better plan to keep medicine 
in.a hall case. A linen-closet with shelves and drawers opens 
into the hall and extends right up to the ceiling. 

Two bedrooms open onto separate sleeping-porches, if sleeping 
porches are desired, The owners’ bedroom is unusually large 
and has a large closet. 


OW, about the basement—the laundry is located there. The 

laundry tubs are below the kitchen, convenient to the plumb- 
ing stack. The clothes-chute brings the soiled clothes right into 
the laundry room. If desired, a laundry stove could be set up in 
the laundry. Lines can be strung in the laundry or in the storage 
room for drying clothes in inclement weather. 

Another thing about the first-floor plan—maybe you’ve noticed 
there isn’t any coat-closet. When I first drew up the plan, it did 
not seem possible to arrange for coat space. After several studies 
on cross-section paper, however, the thing was accomplished. The 
office remains the same size, but the wash-room is cut to 5 x 5 
feet—pretty small, but nearly as large as bathrooms in some 
modern city hotels. The door to the wash-room is moved around 
to the left. The closet is built against the wall of the living-room, 
and the door faces the door of the wash-room. The coat space is 
2x 5 feet. Put a half-inch pipe down the center to put the coat 
hangers on, and you’ve got room enough for the requirements of 
a Mormon family. Don’t forget to use the space above the coats, 
{If this description is not clear, write for additional sketeh.— 
Editor.| 

The shape of the house will make possible several styles of 
architectural treatment. The porch on each end will assist 
materially, for they will give the house a larger appearance. The 
house can have a gable roof, or.a gambrel type, or a hip roof. 
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PowErR—PowbDeER 
~OR PRICE? 


HEN you come right down to it, 

isn’t it usually one of these which 
determines your choice of a shot-shell? 
If you are out to rock the high-flyers to 
sleep, you want power—nothing else 
but. If for years you’ve,used a certain 
powder, you want that brand—and you 
don’t mean maybe. If you’re aiming to 
keep your shooting bill down, a good 
shell at a low price is what you are after. 
Whether you buy by power, powder 
or price, you can be suited to a “T”’ 
with a U.S. shell. There are three of 


’em—the “Big 3” of shot-shelldom: 
Ajax Heavies for power; the Climax 
for powder; the Defiance for price. 





Power—that’s the middle name of Ajax 
Heavies. They’re packedwith the power 
of the thunderbolt. And as for reach— 
well, they make meat of the high shots. 
Ducks, geese and brant will tell you 
so! Loaded with latest type of progres- 
sive-burning powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 


The 
Climax 





DuPont, Dead Shot, Hercules-E. C., 
Baliistite, Infallible—they all come in 
the Climax. A better all-around shell 
was never slipped into a gun. It started 
baggin’ game and bustin’ clays back in 
the good old days and is still going 
strong. Medium-priced. All gauges. 





Hard on game, easy on the bankroll— 
that’s the net of the Defiance proposi- 
tion. And don’t let its low price fool 
you into thinking that this red shell is 
not a real shell. It’s so good in fact 
that it will out-perform many a shell 
carrying a higher price tag. Smokeless 
powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 


\ 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Shot-Shells 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Corn-Pickers Save Labor 
By Ralph B. Upshaw 


& 








OO much is spent for power and labor 
on the corn crop. Farm accounts in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania prove this to 
be a fact. In Lancaster county, Pa., farm 
accounts show that power and labor costs 
are 65 per cent of the total. The question 
is: Can a man pay his taxes and interest 
on the investment; buy seeds, fertilizer, 
lime; market the crop; carry the right 
amount of insurance on his buildings, 
stock and equipment; pay for deprecia- 
tion, and then make a profit out of the 
other 35 per cent? 

The biggest item of cost in corn-raising 
is husking. Farm accounts kept in 
Chester county, Pa., show this to be the 
case. Likewise, cutting corn is another 
big item of cost. Both these items can be 


are used to pull the stalk up into the 
machine. The ears are carried by an 
elevator to another set of rolls where the 
husks are removed. From this point the 
husked ears are elevated to a wagon 
drawn alongside the picker. 

The corn-picker can be pulled along with 
a tractor just as if it were a wagon. The 
machinery, rolls and elevators can be 
operated by a “‘power-take-off’’ coming 
directly from the tractor transmission. A 
propeller shaft, with universal joints, is 
used for this purpose. The picker can be 
pulled by horses, too. 
" ILL it husk down corn?” is a com- 
mon question. I. N. Wilson, War- 
riors Mark, Pa., tells me it will, except 
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AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE. 


cut down by doing away with hand labor 
and using machinery. There are on the 
market machines for doing both those 
jobs. The mechanical corn-husker will 

usk from five to seven acres a day; it 
will pick the ears from the stalks, husk 
them and put them in the wagon. 


HAVE talked with quite a few folks 

who have used the corn-pickers, and 
every one I have talked to is a booster. 
L. Ruppin, Akron, Pa., bought a picker 
to harvest his 1924 crop. Says he: “I 
find it very economical, both in time and 
labor and in actual cash outlay for husk- 
ing. It husks and loads a bushel a minute. 
I am basing the time on the 1924 crop, 
which contained a goodly percentage of 
small ears. It is impossible to state how 
many acres it will handle in a day, as with 
a heavy crop it will naturally cover less 
ground on account of the more frequent 
changing of wagons, etc.” 

Other farmers in the neighborhood are 
watching Ruppin’s corn-picker, and from 
all indications several more will be sold. 
Ruppin plants about 30 acres in corn each 
year, and says he expects to pay for his 
machine in two years. When I asked him 
about the use of corn-stalks, which are 
left in the field-when the picker is used, he 
replied: ‘I used to feed corn-stalks, but 
I have come to the conclusion that they 
are not worth the cost of handling; labor 
is too expensive.” 

The operation of the corn-picker is 
simple. The stalk goes through a set of 
rolls and the ear is snapped off the stalk. 
Chains similar to those on a corn-binder 


A machine like | this husks and loads a bushel of corn a minute 


corn that is lying flat, and in the same 
direction the machine is moving. Wilson’s 
picker put 50 bushels of ears on the wagon 
in 30 minutes. 

“Will it husk as clean as hand husking?” 
is another question. Wilson says not. 
K. D. Miller, another owner, says: ‘The 
quality of the work compares favorably 
with the average hand husker. It does 
leave more husk on the smaller ears if 
set to husk the large ears clean, and if 
set to husk the smaller ears clean it does 
shell a very small amount from the large 
ears which is, however, not wasted, but 
passes up the elevator into the wagon-box. 
Altogether it has been very satisfactory 
and I would not think of going back to the 
old hand method, which always seemed 
such an interminable job.” 


aq ¢€ 


The article on “Protection for the Spring” 
in March Farm Journal has given us in- 
struction worth hundreds of dollars to 
our hacienda, and the article on ‘Alien 
Insects” has given me a note on an error 
committed by the Cotton Mission ‘which 
visited us lately, as they say that the 
worm found in our cotton is “unknown.” 
We know it is the same one you and we 
have in corn, only when it changes its 
food it gets the rosy color of the cotton 
latva. My son and I have made the ex- 
periment putting young cotton worms in 
corn, and vice versa, and they have re- 
turned to their original color. Besides, 
the moth is the same. 
Luisa White deUribe 
Colombia, South America 
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Paint and varnish 
have brought 
the past to the 
present and will 
carry the present 
to the future é 
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Dra hotogra if ly American room ¢: 
the Amarican Wing af the Metropolitan Museum af are, 


UR nation is 150 years old. We are rich 
in our heritage from the founders who 
built so enduringly six generations and more 
ago. They taught us preservation of property 
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amples of beautiful homes— made beautiful 
by them and preserved for us, their heirs, 
by the systematic use of paint and varnish. 
They did not know this adage, but they acted 


as well as preserva- save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 4lst Street, New York OM the principle 


tion of principle. 





A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


— ‘Save the surface 


They have left us ex- - When visiting the Sesqui-Centennial, be sure to see the Save the Surface Home" and you save all.” 




















writes Hore 
from 
South Georgia 


Dear Folks: 


Just wanted to drop you a line 
and let you know how well I am 
doing down here in Dixie. When I 
sold my corn-belt farm and came 
down here last fall, I was doubtful 
about how my first year’s crop was 
coming out, as I only paid $40 an 
acre for the farm (and could have 
rented it, if I'd wanted to, with the 
privilege of buying). 


I located in Dougherty County, 
Georgia, about 16 miles from the 
city of Albany. Got a 150-acre 
farm, divided up between cotton, 
corn, tobacco, oats, peanuts, water- 
melons and truck. My tobacco’s al- 
most ready for market, and there’s a 
warehouse nearby where I can sell it. 
The hotels and stores in Albany pay 
me top prices for all the fruit and 
vegetables I can truck in. (And say 
—oats bring 90c a bushel here—can 
you beat it?) 


Thought about you folks last wine 
ter when I saw by the home papers 
that it was the worst in years. My 
stock grazed all winter, the kids 
played outdoors all the time, and I 
wore my overcoat so seldom that I 

* never got the smell of mothballs out 
of it. Thermometer hung around 
50 degrees from December to March. 


I’m sure a booster for this Albany 
district of South Georgia. Ai little 
money and a lot of work will sure 
start you on the road to prosperity 
and happiness here. Drop a line to 


the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE at 
115 Pine St., ALBANY, GA., and 
they'll help you to get located, and 
help you to succeed after you're set~ 
tled, just like they did me. 
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The Mushroom Industry 


By H. F. Willson 











ENNSYLVANIA is the leading 

mushroom state, producing approx- 

imately 85 per cent of the total crop. 
The lower half of Chester county and a 
portion of Butler county are the centers 
of production. It is here that the pioneers 
of the industry made their unimpressive 
start over 20 years ago. The location is 
not due to any particular climatic condi- 
tions. This section does have the advan- 
tage of very good shipping facilities, espe- 
cially to the Philadelphia and New York 
markets. 

The business has developed around a 
few of the older growers. One of 
the largest producers in the Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., district said: 
“A large number of the growers 
in this vicinity obtained their 
experience and capital to start, 
by working for the growers.” It 
is a specialized industry, one in 
which the beginner should have a 
thorough knowledge before em- 
barking for himself. 

Mushrobms require different 
culture than practically any other 
plant. In the first place they do 








proves an atmosphere of very high 
umidity, coupled with good ventilation. 
Double-wall houses seem to be the answer. 
Natural caves are also used for growing 
mushrooms. There is an even tempera- 
ture and absence of light; caves are espe- 
cially desirable during the warmer months 
of the year. The maximum temperature, 
in fact the dead line, is 70° F, for the plant 
will not thrive at this temperature. 

Other types of structure in common use 
are the double-wall wooden houses, and 
some market gardeners near large consum- 
ing centers use the space under greenhouse 








not need light. There is no green 
coloring-matter, or chlorophyl, as 


A battery of mushroom houses 














benches to raise mushrooms as a 
side-line. In following this prac- 
tise, burlap is tacked up to keep 
out direct light. 

A few of the larger growers de- 
pend on mushrooms for their sole 
income, but in the majority of 
cases, it is a side-line. The main 
season of production extends 
from October-15 to May 1. This 
is not only the most favorable 
time for production, but the de- 
mand is greater at this time of 
the year. The housewife uses 
mushrooms to break the monotony 
of the winter menus. When 
there is a great variety of green 
vegetables and fruits, the mush- 
room must compete for favor in a 
larger class. In winter there is 
less competition and consequently 
a better demand. There are 
mushrooms on the market, the 
year around, but during the 
summer months the cost of pro- 
duction is greater. A few of the 
larger growers run their plants 








Benches inside a mushroom house 


the learned botanists term it, to be manu- 
factured in the plant. Sunlight is essen- 
tial in this manufacturing process. Light 
is not detrimental, for we find mushrooms 
growing in their natural state out in the 
900 Under modern culture, the light is 

iminated because it produces heat, and 
the mushroom requires a temperature 
ranging from 50° to 65° F. Most of the 
growers prefer a temperature around 60°. 
A moist atmosphere is also very essential, 
but there must be good ventilation so as 
to have a sufficient supply of oxygen. 


ITH these facts in mind, it is easy to 

understand why all of the mushroom 
houses are dark. There is no provision 
made for light. Caretakers use artificial 
light in‘ caring for the plants. The most 
modern houses are hollow-tile construc- 
tion, equipped with hot-water heat. This 
heating system does not dry out the at- 
mosphere so much as hot air does. Then, 
too, a more even temperature can be 
maintained easily. The problem is to 








at part capacity during the sum- 
mer months, but it is then neces- 
sary to keep the mushroom houses 
cool by means of artificial refrigeration. 


HE propagation of the plant is very 

interesting. You do not plant seeds or 
use cuttings, but instead you buy spawn. 
The development of pure-culture spawn 
has no doubt had more influence in en- 
larging the industry than any other one 
factor. The preparation of the spawn is 
a business in itself. Spawn is nothing 
more nor less than the suitable medium 
through which the threads of the myce- 
lium, or vegetable part of the mushroom 
are grown. Mycelium might be called 
the plant and the mushroom the fruit. 
The most popular form of spawn is pre- 
pared in bottles. There is also the brick 
spawn. The bottle spawn produces a 
quicker crop over a shorter period of time. 

But before we plant the spawn, let us 
go,into more detail about the interior of 
the houses, and the preparation of the 
compost. Most growers prefer a compost 
made from fresh horse manure carrying 
about one-third [Continued on page 84 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
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| Jnseen Sources of long | ife 


An open book to the expert ’ y ’ 7 
And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like.a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter 
andelectricalequipment throughout,are 
exceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a per- 
centage of costly chrome vanadium 
steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather upholstery, 
will accept only a distinctly superior 
grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will rare- 
ly find mohair velvet of equal quality 
and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive 
feature; to the bearings —bigger and 
better than strict necessity requires; 
to the spring leaves and spring clips— 
chrome vanadium, every one; to the 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, 
transmission, universal joint, drive 
shaft, differential, rear axle shaft—all 
made chiefly of chrome vanadium; and 
to numberless other examples of high 
engineering standards long ago estab- 
lished and strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependabil- 
ity that reveal themselves to the 
owner in terms of upkeep dollars 
saved, and faithful service over a 
period of years. 


Donose SrotTHers INC.DETROIT 


‘Donse BrotHners (CANADA) LimireD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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How I 


Saved Hats 


My Coal! 


(“1 had a hot air furnace in our house » 


before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With the 
Bulldog it only takes half asmuchcoal 
and we had weather below zero, and 
the house was nice and warm in the 
morning when we got up. We never 
have thedraft on more than a half hour 
at a time and it has the place‘red hot. 


That’s the marvelous record of the 
Bulldog Pipeless Furnace as told by 
Mr. Jess T. Conrad, 1211 ¥: Arch St., 
Shamokin, Pa. 


Heats 7 Rooms Instead of One! 


“With the Bulldog, we find it takes a little 
more coal to heat the whole seven room house 
than it did to heat one room with a stove 
using chestnut codl.”"—J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
Street, Somerville, N. J. 


— 
' BULLDOG Ff 
Comes biel Erected ! 


You Install It Yourself! 


Best Furnace He Ever Saw 
Just a few words regarding our Bulldog 


Universal Furnace. It is the best furnace I 
have ever seen. Our house is as warm as 
summer and the furnace was that quick in- 
stalled and I saved $25 installment bill.— 
John Hardman, Foxboro, Wis. 
If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
pace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely on 
any height ment, goes through an: 
door, and you install it yourself! A really 
extraordinary development in heating. 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for inspection. 
if satisfied, you make only small 
montht payments, at our amazin, ly low 
eat actory connections in both East and 
est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at a for our 
special offer and our free catalog, to 
with the wonderful record of Bu 0 suc- 
cess. Got ready for winter NOW! Mail this 


coupon TOD. 
Furnace Co. =" 


Babson Bros. Sole Distributors 
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A Garden of Perennials 


By Florence Taft Eaton 








and where shall we start 


OW 
H perennial garden? If just begin- 
ning, I should advise a border, at 
This can be added to at any time, 


and if you wish, later on, to start a real 
the border is a lovely addition. 


first. 


garden, 
It may be set in front of 
a fence or stone wall (the 


heliopsis, rudbeckias, hollyhocks, old- 
fashioned monk’s-hood, New England 
aster, delphiniums. The varieties should 
be set in groups of three to five and not 
as individuals. In front of these go the 
phloxes—planned carefully as to colors. 





latter the most. effective 
background possible), or 
it may take the place of 
a fence; or it may sep- 
arate the back yard from 
the home vegetable-gar- 
den. We started a per- 
rennial border to protect 
our next neighbor from _ 
our children. It worked 
well, and is still a thing 
of beauty, although 30 
years old. 

The first condition for 
the well-being of peren- 
nials is good soil. Select 
a fertile place if possible; 
if not, you must make it 
fertile by using manure 
and good rich earth. 
Don’t plan too wide a 
border—it is harder to 
plant and weed. The 














edge may be straight or 
in curves; if the latter, 
you can make graceful 


curves by manipulating the garden hose 
and cutting the edge where it falls. Taller 
perennials should naturally be set at the 
back. Those best and most easily grown 
are the various helianthus (sunflowers), 


An arch between lawn and vegetable-garden 

















A border 9x50 can be made by put- 


ting the two plans end to end 














Be sure to include plenty of white flowers 
—they: are lovely in themselves and in- 
crease the beauty of their neighbors. 
Phloxes are very easily grown and, as the 
clumps increase generously, they can be 
divided frequently if you wish to enlarge 
the stock. 


ELPHINIUMS should have a whole 

article to themselves, In fact, I’ve 
just heard of a “‘delphinium society.” They 
are’ certainly among the most beautiful 
and valuable of the hardy garden flowers. 
These must be set in little colonies; and if 
you can buy, beg or steal a few bulbs—or 
even one—of Madonna lilies, do so; and 
plant these near the delphiniums. Del- 
phiniums are easily grown from seed, and 
as they grow rapidly, you need never buy 
a piant. A paper each of Belladonna and 
Queen Wilhelmina, or a package of “‘selected 
mixed hybrids,” [Continued on page 40 








List of Plants for Perennial Border 


1—Rodgersia podophylla—white flowers, bronze foliage; 2—Delphinium hybridum— 
variety Lizzie, azure blue; 3—Bocconia cordata—white flowers, green foliage; 4— 
Helenium autumnale—gold; 5—Aster novae-angliae—bluish purple; 6—Echinops 
ritro—blue; 7—Iris flavescens—soft yellow; 8—Kniphofia uvaria—variety Lemon 
Queen, lemon-yellow; 9—Phlox paniculata—variety Coquelicot, scarlet; 10—Aquilegia 
chrysantha—pale yellow; 11—Pentstemon barbatus—variety torreyi, scarlet; 12—Ane- 
mone japonica—variety Whirlwind, white; 13—-Heuchera sanguinea—scarlet; 14— 
Aenothera fruticosa—yellow; 15—Incarv illea delav: ayi—pink; 16—Platycodon grandi- 
florum—variety mariesii, white; 17—Dianthus plumarius—pink; 18—Trollius asiaticus 
—orange-yellow; 19—Statice latifolia—lavender; 20 Campanula medium—pink; 
21—Viola cornuta—variety Ardwell Gem, yellow: 22—Lupinus polyphyllus—variety 
roseus, pink; 23—Aconitum napellus—blue; 24—Helianthus decapetalus—variety 
multiflorus, orange-yellow; 25—Digitalis purpurea—variety Sutton’s Primrose, prim- 
rose yellow; 26—Althea rosea—variety flore albo pleno, white; 27—Dictamnus fraxi- 
nella—red-carmine; 28—Aconitum autumnale—violet-blue; 29—Aquilegia chrysantha 
—primrose yellow; 30—Anemone japonica—variety elegans, delicate flesh color; 31— 
Helenium autumnale—variety Riverton Gem, old gold changing to bronze; 32—Aster 
amellus—variety Beauty of Colwall, lilac-blue; 33—Coreopsis lanceolata—variety 
grandiflora, golden yellow; 34—Phlox paniculata—variety Miss Oliver, pale pink; 
35—Aster acris—lavender; 36—Iris flavescens—lemon-yellow; 37—Statice latifolia— 
lavender-blue; 38—Heuchera sanguinea—variety splendens, crimson; 39—Chrysan- 
themum hybridum—variety Soeur Melaine, white; 40—Kniphofia uvaria—variety 












































* 
© 
R 
19th & California Ave.,Dept.25-06Chicago & Lemon Queen, lemon-yellow; 41—Trollius europaeus—variety grandiflorus, cream 
Without obligati i : 
batag a peeing me cad socal claw Cote Bow i yellow, 42—Iris pallida—variety dalmatica, lilac; 43—Hemerocallis flava—yellow; 
Sa Fede Parene a Primrose Yellow, yellow; 
Gran Haine ot ners tuiens a FA vt "a ew hybridum—variety Brown Bessie, apricot; 47—Polemonium 
= eaeruleum—sky blue; 48—Dicentra spectabilis—rose-white; 49—Platycodon grandi- 
Name 4 florum—variety album, white. 
x 
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*‘Guide to Better Homes” 


sent free—a valuable book on 
home furnishing and decora- 


tion. Write Dept. F, today. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories -......... Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Does your linoleum 


look dull? Faded? 


S it getting rough and gray—its brightness gone? Renew 
its attractiveness and save it from further wear by refinish- 
ing with quality varnish. 

For printed linoleums, manufacturers of such high grade 
floor coverings as Armstrong linoleum, Neponset rugs, and 


Blabon linoleum, pee test and analysis, recommend among 
a few other varnishes— 


Water-Spar 


Waer po? Varnish 


and Enamels 


Even scalding hot water will not turn it white! It is tough- 
elastic and stands heavy wear on linoleums, floors, woodwork 
and furniture. Comes clear and in ready-to-use brilliant colors. 


See the Water-Sparred wood panel submerged in the aquarium 
in your dealer’s window—a wonderful water-proof test! 
Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements, Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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Prepa 
Big Surp 


Prepare for a big surprise 
with the first box of Xpert 
you shoot....Here’s a 
smokeless shell that is 
fast, gives good patterns, 
splendid velocity, low 
breech pressure. Low in 
price! 

As fine as any quail load 
you’ve ever shot.iA real 
rabbit getter. Ideal for all- 
round shooting. 12, 16, or 
20-gauge. Water-proof, of 
course. Western quality 
through and through. 





Another game-getting 
Western shell is the fa- 
mous Super-X. Deadly 
killing power at the longer 
ranges. Gets the high-fly- 
ing ducks and geese. 15 to 
20 yards greater effective 
range! « . 
Other outstanding exclu- 
sive Western improve- 
ments, such as the Luba- 
loy non-fouling bullet — 
.30-30 High Velocity — 
Boat-tail—and the 
straight-shooting Marks- 
man .22 Long Rifle, have 
established Western’s. 
leadership in ammunition 
development. 

Literature and any shoot- 
ing information desired 
sent free, on request. Al- 
ways glad to hear from 


you. 
WESTERN ‘CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
942 Broadway East Alton, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N.J. Tacoma, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Post-Cards Sold the Apples 


By F. R. Cozzens 








Ohio, turned 100 bushels of apples into 

cash last fall, by using post-cards. The 
total cost of advertising the crop was $2.85, 
and Leget put the plan into action early in 
October by securing the addresses of town 
residents from the local newspaper. To 
each of these persons he sent an envelope 
containing a self-addressed card, with the 
face prepared thus: 


THIS CARD IS WORTH FIFTY CENTS! 


When applied on the purchase of five 
bushels of Rome Beauty apples from 
Leget’s orchard. 

If you want five bushels of nice apples 
for $4.50, kindly sign your name, and 
mail this card to me not later than 
October 15. G. H. Leget. 


DE MN ES Biciis 6h aaes'd de dag oa ok 
I will call for apples when notified. 


( ™ EORGE LEGET, Washington county, 


“T gave each card a cash value and set a 
date limit, so that orders would be filed 
promptly,’’ Leget explained to me. “By 
doing so, I had my entire crop sold nearly 
ten days before it ripened. This not only 
provided a ready market, but it saved con- 
siderable time at the picking season. I made 
another saving by offering the crop in five- 
bushel lots, since this did away with the 
usual custom of supplying a customer with 
a peck or half-bushel at a time. As the 
ecards came in, I filed them in order, and 
when the crop was ready, I notified the 
buyers to call. One hundred cards were 
sent out and 31 were returned. Of. this 
number, 26 came for fruit, and a few had to 
be turned away because my crop did not 
come up to my expectations. 

“Considering the time and money ex- 
pended, the post-cards proved the best ad- 
vertisement I had ever used. They carried 


their own postage and it required but little 
bother for a customer to fill them out. By 
having them worded in this way, I eliminated 
many curiosity seekers who usually waste a 
farmer’s postage for ordinary advertising 
schemes. The number of cards to be sent 
out can be judged in advance from the size 
of acrop. Allow three cards for one order.” 


aq @ 
Selling Cantaloupes 


Direct-to-consumer shipping is more com- 
plicated than the other methods, but pays 
me well for the extra trouble and expense. 
First-class cantaloupes packed so that they 
please the consumer’s eye, with a moderate 
price that suits his pocketbook, and a taste 
that will make the one who eats them want 
more, are essential to get repeat orders. 

A few well-written advertisements may be 
placed in papers that have a large circulation 
in the territory that will be a good market. 
Before the cantaloupes are ready to ship, 
send out a circular letter, which describes 
the cantaloupes, the number in each package, 
the different packages shipped and the price 
for the first week. Only a few letters are 
sent at first, but the next week more are 
sent so as to have enough orders to take all 
that are ready to ship. 

A weekly price-list is mailed during the 
season. Money must be sent in advance for 
the cantaloupes, but satisfaction is guaran- 
teed and all complaints are settled promptly. 
When the first order is received from a 
new customer, a personal letter is written 
notifying him that his order has “been 
shipped, thanking him and asking him to 
send the names and addresses of others 
who would like fine cantaloupes. When they 
do send the information requested, it is 
always acknowledged promptly and_ the 
sender is rewarded. T. M.S. 





Dahlias, Raspberries, Tomatoes, etc. 


AHLIAS, cannas, elephant’s-ears, gladi- 

oli and other bulbs can be stored over 
winter in a cellar. Dig the roots as soon as 
frost occurs. The cellar where potatoes and 
onions are stored will be all right, if there is 
no danger of freezing. After digging the 
bulbs or fleshy roots, they should be spread 
out under cover for two or three days to dry 
before storing. 


When the tops of potato plants have 
died it is time to dig the crop. If the 
season is a wet one, remove the tubers 
from the ground at the first possible 
moment. F. A. M. 


If some of the tomato vines are pulled while 
they have green fruit on them and hung up 
in a shed or'dry cellar, the fruit will ripen for 
several weeks. Green fruits may also be 
covered and saved for future ripening. 


A piece of wire fence bent into a circle 
will hold leaves until they rot if you 
wish to use them for garden fertilizer. 


I used to plant my red raspberries and when 
the shoots were about 30 inches high I 
pinched the tops off. What was the result? 
After a short time each bud sent out a little 
branch. These branches did not grow very 
strong and many of them were tender and 
were injured in the winter. I believe the 
proper way is to let the shoots grow as much 
as possible. Some of mine are now five feet 
high. In the fall or spring I cut the bushes 
back to within three feet of the ground. In 
the spring every bud will throw out a fruit- 
ing branch and will have the strength to 
stand up without being wired or tied. I give 
my raspberries thorough cultivation. I plant 
them four feet apart each way and cultivate 
each way to keep the ground level. In my 
opinion this is the best way to handle them. 
Minnesota. . A. B. 


*“‘Muskmelons,” Farmers’ Bulletin 1468, 
free from Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or from your Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress. A 
dandy bulletin. 


The usual distances for planting trees 
are: Apples, 30 to 40 feet each way; 
dwarf apples, 10‘ to 15 feet; pears, 20 to 
30 feet; dwarf pears, 10 to'15 feet; plums, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, 16 to 20 
feet; cherries, 16 to 25 feet; quinces, 8 
to 14 feet. 


Root crops, such as beets, carrots and turnips, 
can be very successfully and economically 
stored for the winter in outdoor pits. They 
will endure frost but should be harvested 
before freezing weather occurs, which in 
many parts of Pennsylvania is usually the 
early part of November. Parsnips and 


salsify are quite hardy and may be left in 
the row in the garden and dug the following 
spring, or stored like other roots. 


The tops 





A root pit that is easily made 
of beets should be cut to within an inch of 
the root. Close cutting causes bleeding and 
a loss of color. Other roots should be topped 
close to the crown. The pit must be located 
in a well-drained part of the garden. A 
shallow excavation, five or six inches deep, 
two or three feet wide and as long as may be 
necessary, provides a good pit. Sometimes 
the pit is lined with straw or leaves. As 
soon as roots are dug they should be topped 
immediately, placed in the pit in a conical 
or inverted V-shaped pile and covered with 
heavy paper, leaves, or better, with straw. 
The top or apex of the pile should have only 
a light covering of straw until late in the 
fall. During cold, frosty nights old carpet, 
bags or similar material can be spread over 
the top for protection. 
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When the stupor of a full stom- 
ach slows up your work— 


And you wish you could crawl 
away and sleep it off— 


Remember that WRIGLEY’S 
chewing gum will work wonders 
in spurring your lagging digestion 
and in relieving that over-eaten 
feeling. 


Use WRIGLEY’S after every meal to 
help the stomach jin its work. 


Use it to quench that thirst, cool the dry 
parched throat and restore your vim and pep. 


Clear your breath of odors of eating and 
smoking and prove your consideration for 
others. 

You like a bit of sweet after meals anyway. 
Take that bit in the form of WRIGLEY’S 
and get benefit and pleasure in generous 

\ measure. 





Comes to you fresh 
and full of flavor 


package 



























A Garden of 
Perennials 


Continued from page 36 











will furnish seedlings for you and all your 
neighbors. Chinensis—both blue and white, 
are the lovely Chinese varieties. 

Right here is perhaps the best place to say 
that if you have to consider economy, you 
need not buy plants of anything easily raised 
from seeds. Of course, it takes time to start 
with seeds, but it is lots of fun; and most 
varieties of perennials will be good-sized and 
effective the second year. One should pre- 
pare a little seed-bed and plant the seeds in 
labeled rows, thin the little seedlings at the 
proper time, and transplant into permanent 
position in late fall or spring. Phloxes, by 
the way, should not be raised from seed— 
or the little self-sown seedlings conserved— 
as they do not run true. Buy—or exchange 
—small plants of these invaluable flowers. 
Elizabeth Campbell (lovely salmon pink), 
Frau Anton Buchner (white), Enchantress 
(pink, crimson eye), Europa (white, crimson 
eye), Beacon (brilliant cherry red), are 
beautiful varieties. One should always in- 
clude Miss Lingard, a lovely, early-flowering 
white variety, blooming in spikes instead of 
flat heads. 

Hollyhocks, foxgloves and sweet-williams 
are three charming garden inhabitants. A 
group of white foxgloves against a green 
background—what could be lovelier! Holly- 
hocks are most effective against the house 
foundations (see that the colors harmonize) ; 
set lower plants in front, as the hollyhocks 
grow shabby rather early. Snip out main 
blossom-stalks from these, phloxes, del- 
phiniums and, in fact, all perennials, after 
blooming, to increase the size and beauty 
of the laterals. 


HE varieties of perennials most easily 

grown from seed include, besides those 
mentioned inthe last paragraph, columbines, 
all sorts of campanula (the enchanting blue- 
bell family), lupines, pyrethrums, dianthus 
(pinks), Oriental and Iceland poppies. Once 
start your hardy garden, though, you will, 
if you really Lie flowers, find yourself 
tempted to try all sorts of experiments in seed 
planting. 

In front of the above taller varieties go 
the yellow and bronze sneeze-weed, the 
shrubby pyrethrum (giant daisy—white), 
the taller bellworts (every one enchanting), 
lupines, Oriental poppies (avoid the orange 
and plant the white and salmon-pink)—in 
little groups, remember. Nearer the edge 
set all of the lovely low varieties you can 
collect—old-fashioned bleeding-heart (di- 
centra), columbines (raised from seed in 
profusion), pinks, pyrethrums (pink, rose, 
and white daisy-like perennials), a few 
peonies—and iris, as many sorts as you can 
get hold of. The iris pumilla—purple, yellow 
and white—only a few inches high, blooms 
early in spring; cristata is the daintiest little 
midget you can imagine; then come the 
German irises, and later, the gorgeous Japa- 
nese. Even one of any of these will be a joy. 


ARIOUS little corners or odd places in 

the home grounds can be utilized for 
perennials if you can not manage a regular 
border or bed. The clothes-yard, for in- 
stance—we plant Dorothy Perkins roses 
around our clothes-posts, keeping them 
carefully trained and pruned, and they are 
decorative all summer and enchanting in 
June. Also, we plant these roses to cover a 
wire dividing-fence. We raise all these 
ramblers from cuttings, as they root very 
easily. 

Another ‘‘thing of beauty’’ easily accom- 
plished is a vine-covered arch ushering us 
from our back yard to the vegetable-garden. 
This particular arch is made of two uprights 
of unstripped cedar each side the path, con- 
nected at the top. Setting the posts is all 
that need concern us for many years. We 
have set running roses—Silver Moon and 
Dr. R. van Fleet—each side for permanents. 
The first year we planted morning-glories, 
with charming effect. A hedge of New 
England aster, with cherry phlox in front, 
the whole edged with dianthus and a few 
bulbs, extends from it at each side. A 
morning’s work by my daughter, four years 
ago, sufficed to set the whole thing and it 
has been an ornament ever since. 
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Property We Don’t 
Tax 


Continued from page 13 











provisions for local industries. Connecticut 
towns have been doing this for years without 
any legal sanction for the practise. Georgia 
contemplates a wholesale five-year exemp- 
tion for many kinds of manufacturing. 


More and More Tax Exemptions 


The most important feature of tax unload- 
ing, of which some of the more important 
types have just been mentioned, is that it is 
increasing at an astonishing rate. 

Every time a legislature meets, it is 
hounded by lobbyists to grant further ex- 
emptions to this or that. To convince my- 
self of this, I examined the bills offered and 
passed in about a dozen of the 1925 legisla- 
tures. The things found would astonish the 
average taxpayer. 

No one knows within billions just how 
much all these exemptions will total up. 
Less than a dozen states have any adequate 
figures. 

The only nation-wide estimate is that of 
the Federal Census Bureau, which in its 1922 
report on wealth, debt and taxation, esti- 
mated the amount of exempted real estate 
and improvements alone in the United 
States to be $20,505,819,000, or about one- 
ninth of our total wealth at that time. This 
did not include naval vessels, moneys, 
credits and other kinds of property. 

A tax authority tells me that in his opinion 
the total will now reach $30,000,000,000 for 
all property. His guess is as good as another 
until a better figure is obtained. 


Tax Money Must Be Raised 


But the total is not so important as the 
effect and remedy—if there is any remedy. 
Farmers doubtless think it a fine thing that 
their tools and young livestock are exempt. 
But what they gain here they more than lose 
elsewhere, because of much larger exemp- 
tions to others and other classes of property. 

A good illustration is furnished by Iowa, 
where a recent legislature changed the age 
limit of exemption for hogs from six months 
to nine months. The average porker, unless 
kept for breeding purposes, has gone to mar- 
ket before nine months. So more than 
$100,000,000 worth of Iowa hogs annually go 
free from taxation. But this does not mean 
lower taxes. All it means is that beef cattle, 
sheep, farm land, bank accounts, garages, 
stores and all other kinds of property will be 
assessed just that much more, to make up 
what the hog escapes paying. 

Likewise, with every dollar of every kind 
of property that is exempt, be it forest re- 
serve, municipally owned railway, hospital, 
tools of the carpenter, some other dollar 
must pay its own taxes, and in addition the 
extra burden of the dollar that is not taxed. 


What Do the Experts Say? 


Tax authorities are universally agreed that 
something must be done at ‘once to halt 
further exemption, and perhaps put back 
some of the exempted property on the tax 
duplicate. To do so, there are two distinct 
problems—that of public property and that 
of semi-public and private. 

Strange as it may seem, taxation of public 
property would be the easier to accomplish, 
and is practically a matter of bookkeeping. 
Massachusetts has for more than ten years 
rebated to local tax districts a sum equiv- 
alent to the tax that would have been 
assessed on state property within that dis- 
trict, had it been privately owned. Con- 
necticut in 1925 adopted such a system. It 
has been officially recommended for New 
York. 

To put back semi-public and private 
property on the duplicate will be a far harder 
matter. Probably in many cases it would be 
a mistake as well. 

_ What is being done in a number of states 
is to put the power of exemption into the 
hands of the state tax commission, rather 
than local officials; and to revise laws so as 
to make exemption granting a more difficult 
matter. Connecticut, Ohio and Michigan 
have taken definite steps recently to this end. 

Exemption is a big topic, one that needs 
a lot more investigation and discussion. But 
it is one of the keys to tax reduction. 











FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
i —~ 


FIRST 


to adopt 
DUCO 


Tue General Motors Research Labora- 
tories cooperated with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., in the devel- 
opment of Duco—an achievement rank- 
ing in importance with the invention of 
the self-starter. 


Duco is not only far more lasting than 
paint and varnish; it is finer, more beauti- 
ful and more economical to apply in 
factory production. 

Duco was first adopted by Oakland, 
and immediately thereafter by the rest of 
the General Motors cars. 





Buyers of General Motors cars have 
profited by the development of this finer, 
more enduring finish. Their cars wear 
well longer. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE > OAKLAND 
Buick « CapILLAc * GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 

“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco- Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchasedon the GMAC Plan. 
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LIVESTOCK 


’ Tis not the breed you handle, 
But alfalfa in the mow, 

That guarantees a profit 
From the good old dairy-cow 





























overlooking the most important—and 
also the cheapest—element in rations 
for livestock. I refer to direct sunlight. 
The last word has not been said on this 
subject, especially with reference to large 
animals. For this reason, South Dakota 
State College is conducting an experiment 
for the third consecutive year with calves, 
to find out the relation of sunshine to the 
ration. The work is under the direction of 
Professor Thomas M. Olson. 
South Dakota State College is one of few 
institutions giving consideration to the in- 


|: is just possible that we have been 


Feeding Sunshine to Stock 


By Francis E. Perkins 


seemed to indicate that the lack of 
direct sunlight was the cause of their 
inability to absorb such minerals as lime 
with which to build their bone structure. 
The experiment is being continued to see 
whether that supposition is correct. 

The third year of the work was begun in 
December, 1925, when five normal Holstein 
calves were put on the experiment and 
allowed to balance their ration. At that 
time, one was three weeks old; two, five 

weeks; one, six weeks, one, eight 











fluence of the sun’s light on the larger 
farm animals. 

The work in South Dakota was begun 
originally in the fall of 1922, as a feeding 
experiment, but has become a study of 
the effect of sunlight on farm animals. 
The first year, the intention was not to de- 
termine the influence of sunlight on the 
development of the calves, but rather to 
discover if the calves were capable of 



























weeks old. Ten weeks later, 
the three not allowed to exer- 
cise in the sunlight evidenced 
stiff joints and stepped gingerly 
natin when walking. The two that 
. received sunlight each day still 
appeared perfectly normal. All 
five calves are kept in the same 
barn, which is 23 feet square and 
has a ceiling nine feet high. It 





yet unrecorded. Some of these invisible 
rays are known as X-rays, gamma rays of 
radium, and ultra-violet rays. That these 
latter play an important part in body nutri- 
tion, especially with reference to small 
children and the smaller animals, is gen- 
erally acknowledged. Just how essential 
these rays may be in the nutrition of large 
animals is yet to be determined. 


“TYXPERIMENTS carried out in the last 
few years have established without 
question the need of the animal (young as 
well as adult) for ultra-violet light;” says 
Dr. H. Steenbock, a noted authority on 
ultra-violet light in relation to dairy pro- 
duction. “Inasmuch as ultra-violet light 
is found to a certain small extent in sun- 
light, animals out on the range get enough 
of this kind of illumination; but unfortu- 
nately this light can not pass through glass 
any more than it can pass through a brick 
wall, and therefore animals confined inside 
are not so fortunate.” 
The assimilation of lime is absolutely 
essential to the proper development of 








balancing their own ration. Self-feeders, 
containing linseed-oilmeal, yellow corn, 
white corn, ground oats, whole oats, 
bran, salt and alfalfa hay, were kept 
constantly before the calves during the 
experiment. They were also fed whole 
milk until five weeks old, and from then 
on, skim-milk. Two of them, when- 
ever the weather permitted, were turned 
out in the sunlight for several hours 
during midday; the other three were out 
of the barn only after sundown, but 
were allowed steamed bonemeal in addition 
to their regular ration. The two that were 
out in the sunlight often were normal 
calves all during the experiment. Of the 
three receiving no sunlight, one had trouble 
with bloat and finally died; the two others 
developed crooked legs and poor bone 
structure. These malformations were 
thought to be due to the fact that the 
calves probably foundered themselves by 
eating too much grain. 


beam experiment was continued the next 
«year under the same conditions to verify 
this. .The calves not receiving direct sun- 
light again developed abnormally, but 
seemingly because they could not as- 
similate minerals and not because of 
selecting too much in. The facts 
of the experiment this second year 





These calves, without direct sunlight, 
developed abnormally. 
died from excessive bloating, another 
developed swollen joints, another was 
badly stunted, etc., etc. Let the sun 





One calf 


shine on your calves 


has four windows, giving a total 
of eight square feet of glass per 
animal. According to Dr. C. H. 








the bones of a young animal; but that 
lime can not be assimilated if the animal 
does not get plenty of the ultra-violet 
light, is the supposition. This kind of 
light occurs in sunlight and probably 
has a certain chemical effect upon cell 
metabolism. 

“Ultra-violet light occurs in sunlight 
only in limited amounts,” Dr. Steen- 














Eckles, one of the best authorities 

on dairying, each animal in the barn should 
have at least four square feet of glass. 
Consequently, the results of the experiment 
can not be laid to pgor lighting, too close 
quarters, or lack of exercise. 

The evidence indicates that growing 
animals, regardless of how well-balanced 
their ration may be, are wholly unable to 
build their bone structure when deprived 
of direct sunlight. To understand the part 
that sunlight plays in the development of 
the young animal, a few facts are necessary. 
Sunshine is made up of light rays, and the 
human eye can see only certain of these, 
such as the violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange and red—the colors of the 
rainbow. The light rays that are visible 
are known as the visible spectrum; beyond 
the violet end of this spectrum occur in- 
visible rays, many of which are probably 





bock further claims. ‘This is due to the fact 
that the upper strata of the atmosphere con- 
tain certain gases which absorb it. There- 
fore, when the sun is near the horizon, as 
in winter, it gives us little ultra-violet; in 
summer, when it is near the zenith, we get 
much more. But at its best, man, as well 
as domestic animals, kept inside, or behind 
glass windows, get far from enough. Ultra- 
violet light can be produced artificially by 
means of the quartz mercury-vapor lam 
such as is commonly used in hospitals. 
believe that the time is coming when not 
only our dairy herds, but our pigs and other 
stock as well, will be artificially irradiated.” 
The South Dakota work gives evidence 
of substantiating Dr. Steenbock’s findings. 
It seems safe to say that the completion of 
the work now in progress may be the begin- 
ning of a new era in livestock production. 
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a new FAIRBANKS|“MORSE 






A Few 
of Its Many 
Features: 


1 Self-contained. Compact. 

Completely enclosed yet easily 
accessible. No, separate tanks. 
Absolutely safe. No moving parts 
exposed except belt pulley. 


- Double-duty Unit. Both eiec- 


tricity and engine power from one 
plant at one cost. 


3 Easy to Operate. With storage 
battery equipt plant, merely 
press lever to start. 


4 Selective Electric Control. 


Lights operated direct from gen- 
erator, from storage battery— 
or from both combined, or entire 
engine power may be made avail- 
able for other work— simply by 
turning a switch knob from one 
position to another. 


5 Advanced Design. Quiet— 

smooth running. Constant speed 
regardless of load. Rotating parts 
balanced. Has Ricardo cylinder 
head; unique cooling system of 
our own design; pressure lubri- 
cation; and other refinements. 


6 Economical. Operates on 

either kerosene or gasoline. No 
odor, smoke or knocking —proof 
that fuel is completely utilized. 


Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


8 Automatic Voltage Control. 
9 Completely Equipt. Gover- 


nor, power pulley, tools, muffler, 
exhaust fittings — regular equip- 
ment at no extra charge. 


TWO SIZES 


The New Home Electric Power 
Plant is built in two sizes, 750 and 
1500 Watts, both delivering 32volts for 
operation without storage battery or 
in the regular manner with storage 
battery. 
















Home Electric 
Power!) Plant! 














—the crowning 
achievement 


GLANCE at the illustration above will at once convince you that 

Fairbanks-Morse has built a plant that is years ahead. But to real- 
ize the full significance of this announcement you must take advantage 
of the first opportunity to see this plant in reality—at your dealer’s. 


This Home Electric Power Plant is a new product only in the sense 
that it is now for the first time ready for general distribution. Actu- 
ally, it is the perfected result of long development followed by actual 
tests in many homes like yours. 


This is a real home plant—safe, simple, dependable, economical 
to buy and easy to operate. Its smooth-running, perfectly balanced 
engine with its countless refinements assure extra years of depend- 
able service—its advanced features like the new, power-increasing 
Ricardo cylinder head and unique type of quae system mean 
greater economy. 

The selective electric control is a masterpiece of fine craftsmanship, 
and at the same time is so simple that anyone can operate it. After 
you have discovered these and many other evidences of advanced 
construction, you'll be surprised to find that this modern plant costs so 
little. This will be your final reason for choosing a Fairbanks-Morse. 


You can purchase this plant on a budget-savings 
basis under the new Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Manufacturers, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Branches and Service Stations Cimnetan Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks- Morse Products @& **Every Line a Leader’’ 


INTERESTING INFORMATION 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.., Dept. 9131, Chicago, Til. 


Without obligation send literature covering the new Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Electric Power Plant. 
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HANSEN’S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 












and Cheese 
on the Farm 


To make the highest quality use these 
Hansen's Products that are absolutely 
and uniformly pure. Used by the finest 
cheese and butter makers in the world. 


Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 
4 ounce Bottle............ peed 
Will color 400 Ibs. of butter. 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets 
Packag 
Will make 


Hansen's Cheese Color Tablets 
a |) Pa 
Will color 600 Ibs. of cheese. 


Junket Tablets for making Cottage 
Cheese or Delicious Desserts 15c 


Sold by Druggists and Dairy Suppl 
Stores. If you can’t get them we vill 
send with each order a free copy of a 
valuable booklet “The Storyof Cheese” 
Send stamps or money order. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 



















SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk. Then, after you findit 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may ~ 

y balance incash or easy month- 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
- ae Prices as eee 

onthly payments as low as 
$2.15 


Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-J, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 

Dept, 3-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 







































The Sure Rat-Killer 


ANTWIP 


In Handy Tubes 35¢ 
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Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 





O. 1. Cy Bie patie tech. “Nocin. Pesigreed. Pro- 
lifie. Large kind. "Booklet tree. Fs age ‘Start 
the boy or stock. . 


rite RUEBUSH, SOTA, KLINOIS 





Dairy-Calf Growth in Pictures 


LL of the barnyard 
babies living on the 


government dairy-farm at Beltsville, 
Md., are camera broke. They have had 
their pictures taken so many times that they 
step right up before the lens without a 
whimper and just naturally look their pret- 
tiest. Perhaps they have sensed somewhat 
the importance of the ‘‘camera work”’ in 
solving problems concerning the future of 
their kind. 

At any rate, those in charge of dairy-breed- 
ing work think the camera an important 
means of recording the changes in the life 
of dairy animals. A plan for making the 
pictures has been carefully worked out, 
and has been in practise since 1922. A 
special cross-ruled background is used with 
animals up to one year of age. The present 
schedule calls for pictures of every calf at 
the ages of two weeks, one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine and twelve 


By L. S. Richardson 


months, all taken in front 
of the cross-ruled back- 
ground. Subsequent pictures are taken at 
18 months and two years. Thereafter 
the females are photographed just before 
and after calving at each parturition, and 
at least once each year. 

The pictures obtained in this uniform way 
are a surprisingly prolific source of informa- 
tion, which could hardly be preserved by any 
other method of record-keeping. Pictures of 
full sisters can be compared and their ap- 
pearance and development at the same age 
noted. The angle of the rump is a matter 
of interest to breeders of dairy cattle, and 
according to camera records some striking 
changes occur during a few months time. 
Photographic evidence of these changes 
which have taken place is indisputable. It 
is easy to see the value of such a record in a 
breeding test where records are gathered in 
each succeeding generation. 





Harvesting Corn with Stock 


AST October I had a large acreage of corn, 
and also had to take care of 38 head of 
cattle, to say nothing of a lot of other farm 
work to be done before the severe winter 
weather set in. I had planned to hog down 
all the corn I could with 120 hogs. After 
considering the prospective price of fat 
cattle, the low price of corn and the high 
price of husking labor, I turned the cattle 
and hogs into a 50-acre field. Each morning 
we hauled alfalfa hay to the steers, but 
needless to say the hogs also enjoyed the 
green leaves which fell around the mangers 
that we had placed out in the field. The 
hogs also-ran to a self-feeder filled with 
tankage. The waste in the field was prac- 
tically nothing. ; 

The above plan is especially desirable be- 
cause of the even distribution of the manure, 
and because we saved the labor that would 
have been necessary for husking the corn 
and hauling the manure to 
the field. 

The steers were fed corn 
for ten days, gradually in- 
creasing the amount until 
they were on full feed, 
just before they were turned 
into the field of corn. 
Since the husks had to be 
eaten along with the ears, 
I believe there was less 
danger of digestive troubles 
than with husked ear corn. 


their drinking water, but the hogs were 
content to stay in their field of corn. 
They were watered from a well near the 
farm buildings, as the field of corn cornered 
up to the barn-lot. It would have been 
some task to pump water for the 38 head 
of cattle. 

Lambs can be used for harvesting corn, 
too. After the pasture outside of the corn- 
field has been cleaned up, the lambs take to 
the corn for the bulk of their feed. As a 
result, they are likely to require more corn 
for a given amount of ‘gain; but worse still, 
deaths are likely to occur from eating too 
much corn. Hence, lambs should be con- 
fined to limited areas in the corn and given 
dry roughage. Clover and alfalfa hay are 
the best roughages, but oat and wheat straw 
are better than no roughage at all. Corn 
silage can be used, but a combination of one- 
eighth pound cottonseed [Continued on page 68 








Adjoining this field was PS 
ow pepo - ough st Pig at the right went to market, 
ran a creek of pure water. : 
This pasture was not fenced P ig at the A stayed ye ag nd 
for hogs, so the gateway P. ig at the right had tankage and corn, 
between the two fields was Pig at the left had corn alone. ; 
boarded up to a height of His owner squealed: ‘See, see, there is 
about 18inches. The steers 


stepped over this to get 


no profit in feeding hogs” 
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Selat. Stee toe a 
Sheep, Dairy-Cows, 
Colts, etc. 


URN the sheep into the stubble as soon 

as small grain is out of the way. Sheep 
are mighty good weed-killers, Want to start 
a small flock? A few bred ewes in fall— 
that’s the way to start. Get purebreds if 
you can. If you don’t know where to get 
‘em, write the Stock Editor for suggestions. 


Milk consumption in the United States 
in 1925 reached the highest point in the 
nation’s history, the quantity of milk, 
including cream, consumed in fluid form 
being 54,326,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of 1,554,000,000 pounds over 1924. 


The new president of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club is A. Victor Barnes, New 





A. Victor Barnes 


Canaan, Conn. Mr. Barnes succeeds M. D. 
Munn, who retired after being president for 
eleven years. The new head of the club has 
two Jersey herds, and owns one Of the four 
outstanding bulls of the Jersey breed— 
Fauvic’s Prince. 


If yearling colts are still wearing last 
year’s coat, and have poor appetites, give 
them some worm medicine. There are 
some good remedies on the market. Or, 
if you have a medicine-cabinet, mix 
three drams of powdered iron-sulphate 
and three of gentian root. Use this dose 
twice a week if necessary. 


Cull beans for dairy-cows have about half 
the value of cottonseed-meal. If you are 
feeding 100 pounds of cottonseed-meal, and 
want to use cull beans, you can cut the 
cottonseed-meal down to 50 pounds and use 
100 pounds of cull beans (ground). 


Take Bossy for a walk—at least three 
miles—every day. ’Twill make the milk 
test higher. Yes, sir! The Department 
of Agriculture says so. The quantity 
of milk will remain about the same, but 
the percentage of fat will be higher, and 
the cows will eat more. 


Teach your colt to stand and to lead before 
taking it into the show-ring. Teach it to 
walk and go through all the paces that the 
judges will ask for. Grooming the coat, 
combing and decorating the mane and tail, 
add to the colt’s appearance. 


Meal is poor feed for horses if their 
teeth are in good shape. It is eaten too 
fast and sticks in the horse’s throat. 
Give the horse a chance to use his grind- 
ers—that’s what they are for. 
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From 1% to 7 H.P.—- The One-Profit Engine 


FOR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers ] 
have pronounced the most dependable & 
and economical in the world. But this @ie 
WITTE Engine is the masterpiece 4 
of them all. It is really a mechan- _| 
ical marvel and I am so proud of 2 
its perfection that I want every farm 

















to have one. Runs on Kerosene, 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Gasoline, Distillate, 
duction enable me to price this master engine so any Gas-QOil or Gas 


man can afford to own it. It will do almost every . 
kind of work on the farm. It’s economical in opera- Note these Points 
tion. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 


speed and power regulator and throttling governor, bearings, and many other re- 


a > abe fi ‘ 
And I am so positive that it willstand up {¢wenit.,, garth fesy, im cold: 


and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or struction means more power for 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON ess fuel. Speed regulator en- 
CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. _ it to be used on lightest 


s as well as the heaviest 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS Sori\cnsince ‘iro “Gnd tite 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES “7 Sustante 


: All Sizes—1 4 to 30 H-P, ~ 
The best advertising I can do is to have people on ” 
boosting this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 
can buy it on practically your own terms, with nearly a year to 


Special WITTE pay. On my liberal proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
the low balance can be split up into small payments to suit. Scrap 
Features your old engine and pay a little of it down on the WITTE. 


FREE The WITTE Engine will literally pay for itself, and 
Only 6 of the 50 Special make you a big profit besides, in the first year. Simply 
send me your name and address--a card will do--to get a free copy of 
WITTE Features: my big illustrated book that gives real faces. No obligation. Or if you 
are interested, ask about our a ree Saws, 3-in- w Rigs or 
1—Medium Weight Yet Dur- | Pump Gutits, ED. H WITTE, Pres. 
al 


2—Valves-in-Head ' WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





3— Throttling Governor, giv: | +427 Witte Bullding KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
4~A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil | 2627 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Gasoline or Distillate En- 1627 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
. Quick shipments also made from nearest of these ware- 
s—Perfect High-Tension § houses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, Ga., ah. J., Rich- 
Magneto Ignition mond, Va., Tampa, Fla. Orleans, py ex., Laredo, 


New 
djusting Carburet Tex,, Denver, Colo. Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y., Albany, 
o—Self A 1 N.Y. Songun Me., Portland, Ore. and Los Angeles, Calif. 























50% Intend to Buy 
De Laval Separators and Milkers 


NFORMATION recently published in a report of an investi- 

] gation among the 250,000 subscribers of THE DAIRY 

FARMER, owned by E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 

former Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, gives 

an interesting idea as to the present and future use of cream 
separators and milking machines. . 


BR. the DAIRY FARMER subscribers using cream separators and 
ers 


41.98% own De Laval Seyarators 
16.51% own De Laval Milkers 


Of those expecting to buy new cream separators or milking machines, 
as reported in this DAIRY FARMER investigation, 
52.08%, expect to buy De Laval Separators 
50.00% expect to buy De Laval Milkers 
Think of it! As many of these people expect to buy De Laval Sepa- 


rators and Milkers as all other makes put together. Why? Because 
they must think De Lavals are the best. 


If there is any doubt about the kind of separator or milker you should 
buy, see your De Laval Agent or write the nearest office below, so that we 
may point out to you the advantages of owning a De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 
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POU LIER Y 


Hens and folks are not alike— 
Please notice, if you will: 

A hen can earn a living 
While she is sitting still 
























Poultry for Export? Michael K. Boyer 


States will, within a few years, be producing more poultry 
and eggs than it can readily consume. Since 1880, the 
population has slightly more than doubled, but poultry and egg 
production is more than four times what it was in 1880. In 1924 
there were 678,300,000 hens and pullets on farms in the United 
States, at a valuation of $445,018,000. The egg crop that year 
amounted to 1,968,276,000 dozens, valued at $521,574,000. 
The number of hens and pullets of laying age on hand on farms 
January 1, 1926, was about 4.7 per cent greater than on January 1, 
1925, according to reports received by the department from about 


Tse Department of Agriculture predicts that the United 






The English market 
wants large eggs of uni- 
form size and quality 




















45,000 farmers, representing all parts of the United States. An 
increase of about 6 per cent is shown in the north-central states, 
and 14 per cent in the western states. The south-central division 
shows about 4 per cent increase, and the South Atlantic about 
1 per cent decrease. If things keep on it will be necessary then 
to make foreign markets an outlet for the surplus. In fact, Ameri- 
can poultry is already classed as the best non-European poultry 
on the London market, but the demand can not be incre. unless 
there is better catering to the whims of European trade. We are 
already exporting considerable quantities of both poultry and 
eggs, but this will increase before very long, I am sure. This is 
especially true in the case of dressed poultry. But we must know 
the market requirements of Europe in both poultry and eggs, 
that we may know how to prepare our produets for export. 


XPORTATIONS of eggs to Europe are confined almost ex- 
clusively to Great Britain, which prefers brown-shelled eggs 

to white-shelled, although there are not the differences in price 
that have been prevalent in the past between the two in the 
United States. Extra large eggs sell more readily than those of 
medium size—eggs that weigh 16 pounds to ten dozen are a 
satisfactory size for the British trade. American eggs weighing 
not less than 45 pounds to the case fall in this class. Those best 
adapted for export to Great Britain are brown-shelled that would 
grade as U.S. No. 3 Extras, No. 4 Extras, or U. S. No. 1 Standards. 
England is the largest poultry-importing country in Europe 
and calls particularly for dressed fowls and chickens that will 
weigh from 30.to 42 pounds per dozen. These sizes comprise our 
large broilers and small roasters. Because of the English demand 
for this size stock, it has already become known in the United 


— 





States as export poultry, and the flat style of package sometimes 
used for it has achieved the name “export box,’’ because the 
dimensions and style of package were introduced into the United 
States from England. 

The English market objects to black-legged poultry. British 
consumers, who pay the best price for young birds—three or four 
months old—want light-colored legs, and flesh as white as it is 
possible to have it. However, the English prejudice against black- 
legged fowls (the belief was that such fowls did not have so good 
flesh qualities as the white) is dying out, as it was found the 
French breeds were of exceptional table quality, and they, with- 
out exception, have black legs and feet. In eggs, those weighing 
seven to a pound, large and of even size, are preferred. 

The main ports for outgoing traffic are New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia for Great Britain and France; New Orleans and 
Key West for Cuba; New Orleans and El Paso for Mexico, Panama 
and Central America; Chicago and Buffalo for Canada. 


HE Canadian and European trades want the best eggs avail- 

able, while Mexico, Cuba and Panama are satisfied with eggs 
of lower quality. London is a highly developed trade-center for 
eggs from all over the world. 

In France, at the Halles, the great central market of Paris for 
the sale of fowl, the points of excellence in a carcass are quality, 
fineness of flesh, whiteness of flesh, tenderness, and the manner 
in which the fowl is prepared or trussed for market. While size 
is of secondary importance, large fowls are probably more in 
demand. The age of the bird plays an important part. 

The skin of the fowl should be thin, the breast large, the thighs 
with as little muscle as possible. Yellow shanks are not in favor, 
being the general accompaniment of a yellow skin. White or 
black shanks have preference in French markets. 

The Belgian idea is that black-pigmented fowls are the richest 
in flavor, and the white flesh can be reared the softest. They avoid 
yellow flesh, claiming its fat is oily and distasteful. 

At one time there was a fashion in England to kill chicks at the 
age of four to six weeks, and serve them as “petit plussius.” But 
that fashion is dying out. It is about the same as with the squab 
broilers in this country—we do not hear so much about them 
any more, while at one time they were all the rage. What we 
call a broiler in this country (a chicken about 12 to 14 weeks old) 
is known as a “spring chicken” in England. 


N short, to enter the foreign markets and command creditable 

prices, the American poultrymen will have to change their 
breeds and a good bit of their methods of feeding, ete. The layers 
of brown-shelled eggs will be used instead of those laying white- 
shelled, which meet the demand in the United States. The 
foreign demand, being for white flesh and white legs in preference 
to yellow flesh and yellow legs, calls for breeds of the English and 
French classes rather than our American breeds, which are yellow- 
skinned. [Continued on page 51 

















Crate-fattened poultry is in the best condition for exporting 
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for With All-Steel, Bolted and Riveted, Clear Vision Body 
rm The Product of Essex’ New $10,000,000 Body Plant 
in 
ve Many of these advantages you will recognize at a 
or, glance. But you will have higher appreciation of 
or their meaning when you know that a plant of 18 
ent acres which with equipment approximated a cost 
oid of $10,000,000, was first built and that special ° 
the machinery had to be designed, to make possible 
re the New Coach your dealer is now showing. 
aa It is all-steel, bolted and riveted, and so rigid that 
ld) squeaks, rattles and distortions, are as unlikely as in 
a steel building. Doors are so hung that a man may 
ble hang on an open door while the car is being driven 
ores over rough roads, without springing it out of true. 
ers g 
“wh Standard Equipment And it is so designed and constructed as to permit 
nee Includes: the use in a totally new manner of a high baked 
re Automatic Windshield Cleaner, enamel, most lustrous and lasting finish. 
61 ear View Mirror, Transmission x is ae 
en te ee There has been constant improvement in the chassis 
2 | j Stop and Tail Light. from the first Essex shipped. And only by the 


accumulation of the resources, the information, 
experience, and the skill that have resulted from the 
| building of 350,000 Essex ‘‘Sixes’’ was it possible 
3 to create this car which we ask you to inspect and 
| to drive as the best looking, best value, best Essex 
ever built. 


“A Thirty Minute Ride Will WinYou™ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Perhaps you, too, can cut 
your ‘B’ battery cost in half’’ 


Just follow the chart. It gives you 
the secret of “B’’ battery economy 


These figures are based on the 
average use of receivers, which a 


THOUSANDS of people have made 
the discovery that Eveready “B” 
Batteries, when used in the proper country-wide survey has shown to 
size, and on sets equipped with a be two hours daily throughout the 
“C” battery*, are a most econom- year. If you listen longer or use a 
ical, reliable and satisfactory source power tube, of course your bat- 
of radio current. teries will have a somewhat shorter 
Here is the secret of “B” battery _ life, and if you listen less, they will 
economy, reliability and satisfaction: last longer. 
On all but single tube sets— Evereadys give you their re- 
Connect a “C” battery*. The markable service to the full only 
length of service given below when they are correctly matched 
is based on its use. in capacity to the demands made 
On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Ever- upon them by your receiver. It is 
eady No. 772. Listening in on wasteful to buy batteries that are 
the average of 2 hours daily, too small. Follow the chart. There 
it will last a year or more. is an Eveready dealer nearby. 
On 4 or more tubes—Use the 


re ; Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Heavy-Duty “B” Batteries, 


ther, No. 770 NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
anise “se or the even New York San Francisco 
longer-lived Eveready Layer- Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
bilt No. 486. Used on the Toronto, Ontario 


' Te Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—8 P. M., 
aH a of 2 hours daily, these Eastern Standard Time, through the follow- 
will last 8 months or longer. ing stations: 





ay ~ yrange WEAF—New York wsal—Cincinnati 
*Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases the ws AR—Providence wraM—Cleveland 
life of your “‘B” batteries and gives a quality WEE!—Boston wws—Detroit 


wcNn-Chicago 

woo—Davenport 
Minnecpolis 

wooo { 3 "Paul 


of reception unobtainable without it. Radio  WTAG— Worcester 
sets may easily be changed any competent Ta aaa 
radio service man to permit the use of a WCAE—Pitteburoh $s 

battery, Ksp-St. Louis 
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Home-Mixed and 
Commercial Feeds 











HALL I mix the poultry feeds at home 

or buy those sold on the market?”’ is a 
question asked every so often. The answer 
is neither ‘‘yes’’ nor ‘“‘no,”’ since so much 
depends on conditions at each farm. 

On regular poultry-farms, where a large 
number of hens are kept, and where the in- 
gredients are bought in large quantities, 
home mixing is sometimes advisable, as it is 
cheaper, especially if one of the regular 
helpers can do the mixing in slack time. In 
such cases, however, regular mixing-machines 
must be used so that the ingredients will be 
thoroughly mixed. To try to do this work 
with a shovel is poor business: It is next to 
impossible to have materials mixed in that 
way so distributed that every scoopful 
taken out of the bin will have its proper 
proportion of all ingredients. The mixing- 

machines can be bought in various sizes to 
suit the big, medium-sized or small poultry 
plant. 

If only a few fowls are kept, say 100 to 
200, more or less, commercial feeds are the 
most economical, if they are well-balanced 
and thoroughly mixed. Commercial feeds, 
too, contain a greater variety of foods’ than 
generally are used in home mixing, and are 
therefore more greedily eaten by the fowls, 
and with better results. The rule is that 
good layers must be good eaters. 

For instance, a good scratch feed contains 
wheat, cracked corn, barley, Kaffir-corn, 
milo, buckwheat and sunflower seed. Such 
a feed gives a guaranteed analysis as follows: 
Crude protein, 10 per cent; crude fat, 2.5 
per cent; carbohydrates, 55 per cent. 


HE average home-mixing formula con- 

tains cracked corn, wheat and oats. 
Such a one is advised by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and also by the 
Purdue, Nebraska, New Jersey and North 
Dakota Stations. The Minnesota Station 
says the addition of barley improves the 
formula. So does the Wisconsin Station and 
Cornell University. In the Missouri Egg 
Laying Contest only cracked corn and wheat 
are used. In the Connecticut International 
Laying Contest a variety of grains is used 
in the scratch feed. It contains cracked 
corn, wheat, heavy white oats, barley, 
Kaffir-corn and buckwheat. 

I have tried the various formulas, home 
mixed, and found fowls tired very quickly 
when only two or three ingredients were 
used in the scratch feed. Best results were 
obtained where there was a variety. The 
same is true with mash feed. 

The point is, have a variety, and have it 
well mixed. Nearly all of the leading brands 
of commercial scratch feed have been tried 
at The Farm Journal Poultry Experiment 
Farm, and while all were good, some were 
cleaner (better sifted to get rid of all meal) 
than others, and some contained a greater 
variety than others. Ail brands were well- 
balanced; the expert employed to get up the 
formula used his best knowledge = a work, 











New-born chick: “I want my ma!’’ 
Rooster: ‘‘Mother, nothing! Incu- 
bators have no ears” 
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Effect of Noises on 
Ducks and Hens 
By Harry K. Hobart 











T is a strange fact, but none the less true, 

that the report of a gun ever so near a 
poultry-yard never disturbs cocks and hens. 
You may see the shooting-gallery of a travel- 
ing show pitched on the village green, and 
poultry strolling round. Without flinching, 
they will pick up any crumbs of gingerbread 
or crackerjack, which may fall from the 
pockets of the boys, while the guns are bang- 
ing away. On the other hand, see the geese 
and ducks hovering at a distance. With 
their long heads poised to windward, and 
their shrewd eyes cocked to the line of sight, 
they behold the unwelcome. trespassers. 
. I have seen a scud of leaves in a high wind 
send geese running, or the smacking and 
slapping of clothes on the line in a sou’wester 
confound them so they would not know 
which way to go. They are most sensitive 
to impressions, hence susceptible to panics. 

Cocks and hens do not suffer from 
‘“nerves.”’ Their self-confidence, and the 
strenuous life they lead in scratching the 
earth for food, leave no room in their 
make-up for thrills of sentimental emotion 
such as geese and ducks experience. You 
may “Shoo!” a bold hen from your cottage 
door till you lose patience, grow flurried and 
even giddy; but will she retire for good? 
Not so long as she nurses at the back of her 
little brain the chances of a “‘pick-up.”’ 


S28 


Herbaceous perennials make very attractive 
house-foundation planting, and once set, 
require the minimum of care. We use holly- 
hocks, rose vines, phlox, New England aster, 
shrubby rudbeckia, ete., edging beds with 
low perennials or annuals. We use wild 
flowers, shrubs and vines freely for such 
planting, with charming effect. Nearly all 
of this work is accomplished by the women- 
folks at odd times. Perennials, in’ our 
latitude (vicinity of Boston) should be 
mulched with manure, compost or leaves 
before the extreme cold weather sets in. 
Keep such beds well weeded, and dig about 
the roots occasionally. There is nothing, in 
the long run, that is so ornamental in the 
home grounds, and gives such solid satis- 
faction as the perennials. @ 


aa 
Nature’s Last Line 


Continued from page 10 


that birds eat fruit. Snakes eat birds. The 
destruction of bird life by snakes amounts to 
nothing compared to the good accomplished 
in rodent destruction. Snakes eat fish. The 
next time you catch a snake doing this, kill 
it. Snakes drink milk. If you ever find one 
doing this, write your state agricultural 
college quickly, for you will have discovered 
a remarkable fact. 

You believe snakes do a lot of things, 
but do not kill them just on the strength 
of these beliefs; accept evidence but throw 
out hearsay. Kill poisonous snakes if you 
wish. Kill water, garter and other snakes 
that live on cold-blooded prey, but do not 
reduce your own profits by destroying harm- 
less snakes that are saving you money. Kill 
snakes intelligently, just as you prune off 
branches or thin out rows. 

We have only three groups of deadly 
serpents: Two coral snakes confined to a 
small range in the South and Southwest 
which live almost wholly underground; the 
water-moccasin of southern swamps and the 
copperhead of rocky ledges; 17 rattlesnakes 
all instantly identified by the rattle. ~None 
of these pursues or attacks; none ‘“‘spits’’ 
venom; none strikes more than‘ half its 
length. 

Snakes do not sting. The forked tongue 
is as harmless as the cat’s whiskers and 
serves like purposes. The snake known 
variously as the puff adder, black adder, 
flat-headed adder, checkered adder, sand 
viper and blow snake is absolutely harm- 
less, with all its evil appearance and loud 
hissing. This bluffing reptile is perhaps 
more feared than the rattlesnake. It will 
strike repeatedly but never bite. The 
bite of a harmless snake resembles a series 
of pin scratches. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER TRUCKS 


Conquer Time and “Distance 


ORSE-AND-Buccy? That's like going 

back to the tallow candle; it can’t 
be done in this day of the automobile. 
Horse and wagon? That’s as bad and 
worse, because the time spent on the road 
with horses and loaded or empty wagon 
is supposed to be part of your working 
and producing time. To waste that val- 
uable time is as bad as burning money. 


Everywhere,not only in the United States 
but all over the world, International 
Motor Trucks are helping men to make 
their farming more efficient, pleasanter, 
and more profitable. 


Haul your loads five times as fast—do 
each half day’s hauling in an hour—with 
an International am ae get back to 
your fields and livestcck where profit is 
waiting to be made. 


CLO 


How’s This for Stock Hauling? 


Peter S. Peterson, of Underwood, Ia., recently took 
47,500 Ibs. of fat cattle to South Omaha markets 25 
miles away-in two hours’ time. He did it with his3-ton 
International Motor Trucks. In the old days, a few 
years ago, they used to start at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, drive the cattle over the hills for 5 hours, load 
them into cars, and get them to Omaha at 8 the next 
morning. Now the time this stock is on the road is 
reduced 16 hours and good feeders claim the shrinkage 
saved will more than pay the trucking charges. 


International Trucks are made in all the popular sizes 

—the new “Special Delivery’, 1 and 1'2-ton Speed 

Trucks, and heavier trucks up to 5-ton. Sold through 

our 120 branches and through dealers everywhere, 
Write the address below for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 














Model 63 International Truck in the dairy busi- 
ness, owned by Harry Marsh of Carlisle, la. 


Showing William Scott’s International, Stewart 

Valley, Sask. At Swift Current, Sask., when this 

picture was taken, there were eighteen farmers 

hauling their crops in Internationa! Speed Trucks 
with grain bodies as shown above. 





The job of this International! is to haul oug cotton 
and haul back supplies to a plantation, Nazca, Peru. 





This International is hauling coffee on La Gavea 
Mountain near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 



































and thereby shortening the distance from farm to m: 



















Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 


Y 


EXTINGUISHER 


ARM fires are hot, fast, hard 
to control — and expensive. 
Farm buildings burn like 
tinder. Help is usually a long 
time in coming. 
Thetimetofight afarm fire is 
before it spreads — before it 
grows. 
Be prepared with PYRENE. 
An Improved PYRENE — 
several of them—in handy 
places about your property will 
forever end your farm fire fears. 
Improved PYRENE is never 
out of order, cannot leak or 
evaporate, operates easily, is al- 
waysreadytousequickly,and— 
My how it does put outa 
fire! 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


ond 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Write for the booklet aepeting ta 


Farm against Fire.” It will be sent 





Admits Violet “Rays 


Now it is easy to get lots of epee gs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
them. hese rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields. The shed is cheap and é¢asy to make. Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter prices rey its cost many times. it. It 
is a money maker. Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, 


barns, repairs, etc. 
Make Your Home 
Winter-Tight 
Simply tack GLASS CLOTH over 
your screens to make fine storm 
doors and windows. Admits abun- 
‘ dant light. Brings comfort. Shuts 
out cold, Saves fuel and pe bills. Ideal for enclosing 
porches and sleeping porches. Like adding new rooms 
at small cost. 
Patented—Giass Cloth Mad Only by, 
Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is caae only by ‘i 
Bros., u exclusive patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. Our patented weather resisti eres is 
ay 3 7 ee of complete satisfaction. feal GL. 
is a strong fabric specially treated to a 7 
Sacnial rent, waterproof and weatherproof. iginated in 
mae proven by 10 years success. ou will heow it by 
ada uality. Se much cheaper than glass it has won b—< 
arity all over the United States. and Europe. 





andes by leading Sore to make hens = and for qued 
results with baby chi and with hot bed 
long and 36 ins. wide, post- 
TRIAL OFFER 22219 202° eh 
lays use, you do not find it 
better than glass or any other material return it and we 
with each order. Catal c illustrating uses on request. 
(Many dealers sell Glass Cloth.) 


SPECIA Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. 

shed 9 x 16 ft.) If, after 10 
will refund your money. ctions,‘‘Feeding for Eggs’’ 
TURNER BROS. Wisin 
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Poultry Odds and 
Ends 











This is the song, the merry song, 
Of the big, proud chanticleer, 
King of the flocks of the Plymouth Rocks, 
Challenging far and near. 
So heed the song, the merry song 
Of the big, proud chanticleer, 
King of the flocks of the Plymouth Rocks, 
And the nation's financier. 
, —dJoseph L. Townsend. 


OR limberneck I shut the fowls in their 

coop and give them water to drink, in 
which I put a pinch (what I can hold between 
the thumb and forefinger) of potassium 
permanganate. These little purple metallic- 
looking crystals can be bought at the drug 
store. An ounce will last a long time. I 
give the birds nothing to eat that day, and 
nothing else to drink but this medicated 
water. About 2 o’clock I give a fresh dose, 
as it loses its strength in a few hours. 
Washington. Mrs. Ralph Downey. 





The photo shows dad’s poultry house that 
was used on the Troth farm for years before 


young John Troth became interested in 
chickens through the boys’ poultry club, and 
erected a modern building. 


To prevent mold, ozone machines are 
now used in poultry feeding-plants. 
These machines make the air pure and 
sweet at all times. They are operated 
by electricity—just stick a plug in the 
light socket. 


The French are naturally economical. After 
their fowls are killed and dressed, the waste 
products are scrupulously saved. The 
feathers are carefully collected and sorted, 
and when well dried are sold to dealers. The 
intestines are boiled, the fat skimmed off, 
minced and fed to the poultry. The combs 
and kidneys are sold to pastry cooks, the 
first for decorating purposes and the latter 
for pies. The head, neck and feet are sold 
to hotels and restaurants for flavoring sauces, 
or are boiled down to make chicken jelly. 


Baby chicks, sent by air-mail from 
Dallas, Tex., to Chicago, IIl., reached 
their destination the day after being 
shipped, and were reported ‘“‘all alive 
and bright.” 


« ¢ 


Two New Poultry Books 


Commercial Poultry Farming, by T. W. 
Toovey. 150 pages. Illustrated. Published 
by Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate, E. C. 4, London, 
England. Price, six shillings (about $1.45). 
This work gives English methods of housing, 
feeding and caring for commercial poultry. 


The Book of Poultry, by Thomas F. McGrew. 
610 pages. 58 colored plates. Published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381-385 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price, $5. Gives 
complete information on breeds, laws of 
age judging, exhibiting and manage- 
ment. 
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There can be no doubt as to the 
profit making results following the 
feeding of Dried Buttermilk to 
poultry. The heads of the poultry 
departments of our Agricultural 
Colleges and other authorities say 
that Dried Buttermilk should be 
apartof all mash feeds for poultry. 


FREE 


Every poultry raiser 
esti wead a folder 
we have just prin 
telling what these, 
and other, poultry 
expert say about 
IED BUTTER- 
MILK. Edition is 
limited. Write for 
your FREEcopy 
TODAY 










COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept. 570 


CLINTON, 
IOWA 





















Licaut your hen house a few hours 
each night and morning with the 
new model Coleman Quick-Lite Poultry 
House Lantern. More feeding hours 
increase egg production. 


Qleman 
ultry Lantern 


cunt holds"§ 


COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
WICHITA PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO, 








nen nlented, 2 390 Candie Power 


ls safety, convenience, © 
oan lelectricity at 1-10 cost. 4 


fics with match— 
© chi imneys. Guaranteed. 
Liberal stare a onda he 
expense. Pays 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 








Wits Laghar Hens sad Males ar 
4 foundation stock, n ee . Winners at 16 
bulletin free. 1 
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/ | The Chinchilla 
| > 
Rabbit 
HE Chinchilla rabbit is of comparatively 
recent origin, and made its appearance 
| first in France and later in England. About 
1€ ¥ 1918 the breed was brought to America, 
1€ “ag where it has become increasingly popular. 
to Being hardy and vigorous, it develops rapidly 
‘y from birth to maturity, and can be bred 
al 
ly 
ye } 
y: 
ne 
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om 
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A New Zealand Red rabbit—larger 
—— than the Chinchilla 
successfully in almpst any climate. Al- 
i though quite an attractive show animal, the 
Chinchilla is essentially a utility rabbit, and 
is raised primarily for meat and fur. 

A. K. Fisher, of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, writes The Farm Jour- 
nal as follows: 

iTS **As you probably know, Chinchilla rabbits 
he are becoming very popular because of the 
ry fine quality of their fur. To be profitable, 
irs however, rabbits must be bred for meat as 


well as fur, and the great handicap of the 
Chinchilla rabbit for market purposes is its 
small size. We think you would be rendering 
a valuable service if you would advocate 
larger-size animals—nine pounds for buck 
and ten pounds for doe.” 


aq 


Poultry for Export? 


Continued from page 46 


The requirements of a good table-bird in 
England, as in America, are deep body, long 
in keel, carrying a large quantity of flesh in 
the right parts, good quality of flesh—and 
the birds must be rapid growers, easy to 
rear and readily fattened. 

The fowls that are preferred in England 
are the Dorking, Sussex, Indian Game, Old 
a Game, Faveroiles and Buff Orping- 


oe of the large packing companies which 
has packing-stations in Missouri and Kansas, 
and which has had a large share in ship- 
ments to England, tried to get poultrymen 
from whom they purchased to introduce 
more suitable breeds to meet the English 
demand, but without success. The various 
packing-houses in Iowa, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Texas have had the same 
experience. 

It is therefore plain that before exporting 
poultry and eggs can become more general in 
the United States, it is hecessary that our 
American poultrymen use breeds suitable’ 
for the European trade, and also make radi- 
cal changes in their methods of feeding and 
shipping, to suit the fads and fancies of that 
market. But something must be done, 
sooner or later, to handle the overplus that 
at the present rate of speed is pretty sure to 
come in the near future. 




















E who is constantly complain- 
Thou- ing about “bad luck”’ is ad- 
“ye a vertising the fact that-he is a poor 
3 at 16 poultry keeper. Bad luck means 
gate wrong management. 
ICHIGAN a 
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When a Willard 
Service Man steps up 
to your car, this is 

what he does: 


1—Tests each cell. 


2—Replaces evapora- 


tion. 


3—-Cleans terminals. 


4—Cleans top. 


5—Tightens hold-downs. 


ry 


Willard Battery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 





Keep the battery tight in its 
rack and you help to keep the 
useful life in its plates. If you 
don’t know what happens to 
batteries that are allowed to 
bump up and down in their 
racks, ask one of us. 


No battery—not even the 
more reliable Willard — will 
stand this sort of treatment— 
and continue to give good 
service. 


The maker of your car puts on 
‘*hold-downs” to keep the bat- 
tery tight in its rack, and we 
consider it part of every job to 
see that these are kept tight. 


There’s no reason why bat- 
teries should suffer from abuse 
when Willard Five-Point Inspec- 
tion Service is so convenient. 
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“Keeping them abe 
saves many, 4 battery” 
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NEW PROCESS GLASS 
TRANSMITS SUNS VIOLET RAYS 


Science discovers new amazing process glass 
that does what ordinary glass can’t. ~ It 
transmits at full power the sun’s violet 
rays (glass glares and excludes violet rays). 
You can now easily increase poultry profits 
by building a scratch shed or poultry house 
with VIO-RAY, giving your poultry violet ray ad- 
vantages— makes hens lay—chicks grow faster, 
stronger and develop greater egg laying vitality—an 
egg a day now possible. Many users claim four or 
five times the eggs are produced under the mysterious 
rays of VIO-RAY. Keeps cold out—heat in. Keeps 
hens safe and warm during coldest weather. Pre- 
vents deaths, dampness, rickets and disease. For 
positey houses, brooder houses, scratch sheds, hot 
eds, cold frames, inclosing porches VIO-RAY is 
admitted a great discovery. Cheaper and better 
than glass. Easy to 
use, flexible, tough, 
unbreakable, trans- 
parent, weatherproof, 
it epesede light and 
sunshine. Indorsed by 
poultrymen, gardeners 
and colleges every- 
where. Thousands of 
users write as follows: 


HENS LAY ALL WINTER 


Vio-Ray Company. Doylestown, Pa. 
Last winter I enclosed a scratch shed and my hens 
laid all winter and are still laying, something they 
never did before. VIO-RAY certainly is wonderful. 
It is a protection against all kinds of storms and 
its health producing rays seem to give poultry new 
life. 1 use it and recommend it 

R. M. Walton 


INCREASES EGG YIELD 


Vio-Ray Company Mason, Iowa 











Before building with Vio-Ray we were only getting 
a few eggs a day. Now we get five or six where we 
did get one. Hens that do not lay under VIO-RAY 
h ye 
*&. A. Altman 


BEFORE YOU BUY OR BUILD 
SEE VIO-RAY 


would never lay and are not wort 
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Samples and full in- 
formation will be sup- 
lied. Marke fill out the coupon be- 
ow and mail it to-day. Learn about 
this amazing wonder working discov- 
ery. How to @aise healthy poultry 
that laysand pays. Write name plainly and send 
coupon to-day. 


1 

1 

| Without cost or obligation please send me full infor- 
| mation and samples of VIO-RAY. 
1 
! 
1 
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Through College by Working 


By R. E. Deering 








who attend college pay all or part of 

their own way by working while at- 
tending school. Here are a few of the ways 
in which boys earn their school expenses. 

It seems better for the farm boy to choose 
outdoor work whenever possible, for this 
gives the necessary relaxation from the 
indoor work connected with his studies. One 
thing a boy should remember when looking 
for work is that work should be such that it 
will interfere the least with his studies. 
Time should also be left™for some of the 
social functions of the college, for the boy 
who misses taking part in some of the social 
life of the college has missed one of the most 
broadening influences of the school. 


Too Much Work 


I knew a boy who once, perhaps out’ of neces- 
sity, took work that eventually led to a 
failure in one of the main courses of his major 
group, and shut him off from all the social 
functions’ of his school. He carried a news- 
paper route that was seven miles long, and 
carried it twiee aday. At four o’clock in the 
morning he started to deliver his papers, 
then after delivering them ate breakfast and 
went to an eight o'clock class. Almost in- 
variably he was so sleepy in that eight o’clock 
class that he could hardly hold his eyes open. 
No wonder he failed. Again at eight o'clock 
at night he had to carry the route. As he 
could seldom: get a substitute he missed all 
the social life of the college that year. 

Quite often the student will have to make 
his own job. One boy spent almost a week 
going from place to place looking for work, 
for other students had already taken all the 
ready-made jobs. Finally he placed an ad in 
the town paper, stating that he could prune 
shrubbery, shade-trees, fruit-trees and vines. 
He soon had all the work he could do. Then 
as time went on he got jobs of repairing 
around the homes and outbuildings of people 
in the town. In the spring he set out a large 
number of flower-beds, gardens, vines and 
shrubbery, and sodded a large number of 


N who 90 per cent of the country boys 


lawns. All of the work was secured through 
advertising in the town paper. 

One boy advertised for fruit-trees, shrub- 
bery and gardens to spray and care for, 
and had all he could do. He saw that the 
caterpillars were ruining the elm trees of the 
town and went to his agriculture teacher 
and found out the proper treatment. He 
advertised in the papers that he would treat 
trees, and got lots of work. 


College Folks Must Eat 


One boy acted as a salesman of eggs, butter, 
meat and poultry for a number of farmers 
in his neighborhood. He found that his best 
buyers were the boarding-houses where 
students stayed, as they used large and 
regular quantities of the farm products. He 
charged a fair profit for selling and seeing 
to the safe delivery of food from the farm. 

One boy raised thousands of flower plants 
of all varieties, mostly annuals, then adver- 
tised that he would set out flower-beds for 
any one at a nominal cost. Later he added 
vegetable plants to his list and secured an 
agency for selling shrubbery, and did land- 
scape gardening. 

Three boys started a neighborhood farm- 
products market. They rented a small 
building, cleaned it up, and had farmers 
they knew bring in eggs, meat, butter and 
vegetables twice a week. They opened their 
market twice a-week, Wednesday afternoon 
and Saturday afternoon. The business paid 
all their expenses for three years. 

A small gar was the means of earning an- 
other boy’s way. It was changed into a light 
truck. Baggage was hauled for students. 

Three cows earned another student’s ex- 
penses. The milk was sold and delivered in 
large quantities to boarding-houses. 

One boy who had two riding-horses gave 
riding lessons to college students who had 
money to spend, and rented his horses by 
the hour for more than he could have earned 
at working. He always had a waiting list 
of those who wanted to ride or take lessons, 
and at a good price, too. 





untouched amid the 
ruin, a silent tribute. 

Secure in her belief 
of a destiny promised 
by the gods, Chitor rose again from the 
grave. Forever at war with the armies from 
the North, it was only a little over two cen- 
turies later that she found herself again 
in extremity. This time it was the Mo- 
gul Bajezet who stormed at her walls. 
History altered a detail here. Instead of 
perishing in flames, the women of Chitor fol- 
lowed their Rani to a great rock, and stood 
calmly around her waiting for it to be blown 
to fragments. With no living woman left 
within the walls, the Rajputs hurled them- 
ye gs into the battle, and once again they 
i 

It seems amazing that after two such 
spectacular deaths, the Emperor Akbar 
should have found again an armed fortress 
at Chitor, and with strength behind its 
walls to drive him away. But when Akbar 
returned to the Plains of Meewar, the entire 
force of the Mogul empire was at his back. 
For the last time the Rock of Chitor was 
invested, and the third time the great Johar 
took place. Nine queens, five princesses 
and a thousand women placed themselves 
upon the monster pyre, and by their sacrifice 
of sutiee not only were spared contamination 
by the Mogul, but purchased, according to 
their faith, 350,000,000 years of life in 
Paradise with their own husbands! 


HE Mogul garden-builder was a poet 

and an artist; the Mogul lawgiver was 
just and merciful, broad-minded and far- 
seeing for his time and place; but the Mogul 
warrior was fierce in battle, relentless, cruel. 
Akbar’s vengeance stands a strange contrast 
to Akbar’s dream. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that the same man could have 
propounded both: Akbar’s dream—the de- 
sire to weld together all the religions, all the 


The Rock of Chitor 


Continued from page 11 


races of his diverse em- 
pire, to see all men se- 
cure in the worship of 
one god, calling him by 
what name they would, striving their utmost 
to live toward one belief that should embrace 
the greatest and best truths from each relig- 
ion; Akbar’s vengeance—a_ wilderness of 
overgrown ruins. The cobra glides where 
once the proud Rajputs held court, and the 
tiger stalks his prey. 

Once the Rajput stronghold, the Holy 
City, today the Ranas are even forbidden 
to enter its gates. It is believed that should 
one try, unseen hands would hold him back. 

An old description of the Rock of Chitor, 
given a few years after Akbar’s annihilation 
of its city and fortress, describes it much as it 
is today. 

“Chitor is an ancient kingdom with its 
chief city on a mighty hill, flat on the top 
and walled about for ten English miles. 
There appear to this day above 100 ruined 
temples and divers fair palaces. Its chief 
inhabitants are birds and wild beasts, but 
the stately ruins thereof give a shadow of 
its beauty while it flourished in its pride.” 

Below, the plain’ stretch away to the east- 
ward, those plains that have been the battle- 
field of India throughout the centuries. 
The hot, brooding silence is broken only by 
the cries of the jungle. It is both the desola- 
tion and the fascination of India. 


ac 


Hens are now entering into their molt, which 
cuts down the supply of eggs considerably. 
While molting, hens should have food of 
a nitrogenous, rather than carbonaceous 
nature. Oats and sunflower seed should be 
fed, and about five pounds of linseed-meal 
should be addéd to every 100 pounds of 
mash food. In feeding sunflower seed give 
about one-sixth the quantity of other grains 
used. 
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OUR COPY of this General Catalogue brings you America’s 
Lowest Prices on everything you most need for your home, 
for your personal use and for every member of the family. 









Use the coupon—simply fill in your name 
and address and by return mail we will send 
you free the National’s complete General 
Catalogue. 


charm of the most beautiful new fashions, 
the best New York Styles. Never have we 
equaled in beauty and smartness the wonder- 
ful selection of new dresses, and coats and 







































hats we are showing this season. The name 
“National” is more than ever the mark of 
unquestioned Style Authority. 


This new General Catalogue brings you a 
much broader service. It announces the 
Greater National—now equipped to serve 
you with almost everything that your home 
requires, that you personally use or wear. 


To every member of your household this 
new enlarged National General Catalogue 
brings the best opportunity for saving on al- 


Thirty-eight years’ experience in creatin i 
pre tthe a . most every need of the family and the home. 


bargains, in securing the greatest values, has 
enabled us to offer you the very lowest pos- This General Catalogue is a family book— 
sible prices on house furnishings, stoves, . home book. It is important to you that 
vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets and uten- this new opportunity for saving be brought 
sils, silverware, jewelry, toilettes, toys, china +4, your home! So use the coupon—or 
and glassware, rugs, blankets, comfortables, write us a postcard for your free copy of the 
curtains and piece goods. new, enlarged National Catalogue. 


For the men and boys, there are automo- 
bile tires, tubes, batteries—everything for 
the automobile; and complete assortments of 
clothing, furnishings and shoes. 


Remember, everything purchased at the 
National must always give you complete 
satisfaction. For thirty-eight years the 
National has said to every customer: “‘ Your 
Every woman will be delighted with the money back if you are not satisfied.” 


The NATIONAL 
Cioak > Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY CO.,Inc. 


288 West 24th Street 643 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
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This coupon brings you free 
the complete General Catalogue 
with America’s lowest prices. . 


Use this coupon now! 
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To National Cloak & Suit Company 


288 W. 24th St. 643 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississi 
River mail this coupon to our New 
York house—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas 
City house.) 

Kindly send me the free copy of the 
Fall Winter “National” Money- 
Saving Ca’ 
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21 Wedding Anniversaries 


By Elsie Duncan Yale 




















from the gay cotton or paper festivity of the young married 
folks to the solemn loveliness and deep joy of the golden 
wedding! Each carries with it a special significance, and it is a 
pleasant task to plan appropriate celebrations of such happy 


events. 
The Cotton Wedding 


For the first anniversary print invitations for an informal dinner 
or supper with a finely pointed pen on squares of stiffly starched 
white muslin. To carry out the cotton idea in decorations, use a 
table-cloth of blue and white Japanese cotton, rather than the 
usual linen damask. For the centerpiece have a large angel-food 
or other white cake, iced in white and surrounded by little candles 
set in spools of cotton for holders. Small bags of any colored 
cotton material filled with tiny candies will serve as favors, while 
place-cards can also be cut from starched muslin. While cotton 
batting would be effective for decorative purposes, it is too in- 
flammable to be safe. 


Next Comes the Paper Wedding 


For the second anniversary the rooms are made festive with 
paper banners, garlands or festoons in any preferred 
pa te while gay paper flowers may be in evidence. 

The hostess carries a bouquet of paper roses, 
while the host’s lapel is embellished 
with a paper rosebud. Use a crépe 
paper table-cloth and napkins and 
paper plates for the refresh- 
ment service, and let the 
table centerpiece be a vase 
of paper flowers. Little 
crépe paper baskets will do 
for favors, and a picnic 
menu of sandwiches, salad, 
pickles, olives, cake and 
coffee can be provided. 


Now for the Wooden 
Wedding! 
To carry out this idea, 


invitations can be written 
on birch bark or on smooth 


I | APPY milestones they are—the wedding anniversaries— 












For the silver wedding, trim the rooms with silver tinsel, such as 
is used for Christmas trees. Chains can be made from silver 
paper, and the numbers 25 cut from cardboard covered with silver 
paper and hung in window frames and doorways. Cover baskets 
with aluminum paint and use for flower holders. All possible 
silver should be used in setting forth the refreshments, and choco- 
lates wrapped in tinfoil could be included in the menu. A pro- 
gram of songs popular 25 years ago would entertain the guests. 
At one silver celebration, the happy couple entered the room to 
the music of the wedding march, the “bride” wearing her original 
wedding gown. They took their places before the pastor who 
had married them years before, the marriage ceremony was again 
read and each vowed that the years had been happy ones, where- 
upon the minister made a short speech of congratulation. 


Fifty Golden Years 


As for the golden wedding, this must be made a memorable 
occasion, with children and grandchildren, relatives and friends, 
all present to offer their loving congratulations. Invitations 
should be written on gilt-edged cards. Decorate with ever- 
greens and any yellow flowers in season. Use yellow candles 
and a bowl of flowers on the table. If flowers 
are not available, a pretty centerpiece can be 
made of yellow crépe paper with nut 
cups, place-cards and favors to match, 
Repeat the wedding ceremony, if 
desired, the vows being changed 
so that “bride” and “bride- 
groom” say “I promise to 
continue to love, cherish, 
etc.” If there are too 
many guests to be seated 
at table, plan for an after- 
noon or evening reception 
and serve chicken sand- 
wiches and sweet pickles, 
salted nuts, orange ice or 
fruit gelatin with whipped 
cream, wedding-ring cakes 
(rich cookies cut into rings) 
and coffee. 
Ask the young folks to 
prepare a program of old- 
time music (talking-ma- 








chips of wood and delivered 
by messenger. Decorate the 
rooms with long curled 
shavings, festooned from 
picture frames and door- 
ways. A wooden chopping-bowl filled with fruit would make 
an appropriate centerpiece. The salad for one such affair 
was arranged on plates for serving thus: On a bed of finely 
shredded lettuce (for grass) there was a layer of chopped celery 
and apples covered with chopped nuts (sawdust). This was 
top with a saw-horse, made of strips of Swiss cheese, bearing 
a “pretzel” log. French dressing was passed with the salad. The 
supper was served on wooden plates and dishes and the place-cards 
were clipped to the water-glasses by means of toy clothes-pins. 
Another feature was the presentation of fruit- and shade-trees, 
ready to plant. These proved to be pleasant reminders of the 


donors. 
The Jolly Tin Wedding 


This should be a most festive affair! Decorate the rooms with 
flowers and ferns placed in tin pans or kettles, and for the table 
centerpiece use a tin pan full of fruit or flowers. The hostess might 
carry a bridal bouquet in a tin funnel as a bouquet-holder. Little 
tin patty-pans serve as favors, being filled with candy or salted 
nuts. Use an oilcloth or old-fashioned red and white table-cloth, 
and serve an old-time supper of baked beans, potato salad, pickles, 
pies and coffee; using, of course, tin plates and cups. 


The Dainty Crystal Wedding 


This is the fifteenth milestone, for which occasion one original 
hostess sent out invitations in little glass medicine-bottles, de- 
livered, of course, by messenger. For this celebration, the treasured 
cut glass is brought out and used for flower holders and table 
service. A tiny glass vase holding one perfect flower may appear 
at each plate. To carry out the crystal idea, provide little mirrors 


for favors. 
The Quarter-Century Means Silver 


As the milestones progress, the celebration takes on a little more 
dignity, but by no means at the expense of the joy of the occasion. 


A white-frosted cake, wreathed with ferns and candles set in spools of 
cotton, furnishes an appropriate centerpiece for the first anniversary 





chine records can be used 
if there are no soloists), 
being sure to includé some 
old songs in which all can 
join. Wind up with the Virginia Reel and other old dances. 


Wedding Anniversaries 

Eleventh year—Steel 
Twelfth year—Silk or linen 
Thirteenth year—Lace 
Fourteenth year—Ivory 
Fifteenth year—Crystal 
Twentieth year—China 
Twenty-fifth year—Silver 
Thirtieth year—Pearl 
Fortieth year—Ruby 
Fiftieth year—Golden 
Seventy-fifth year—Diamond 


fg ¢. 
Your Nation and Mine 


E do not like the way some folks have of working with voice 

and hand for bad government. It stirs us all up to have 
men say this is not at heart the best country in all the world. 
There is so much good, loyal blood in us that we are just ready to 
fight whenever anybody lays a stone in the road where it may 
joggle the car of state and impede its progress. 

Words of hate are always double-barrelled. They kick and 
hurt worse at the breach than they do at the muzzle. Looks of 
hate cut worse than swords, and they cut. both ways at that. 
Strike and you get a blow back. 

Building nations can not be done in a hurry. Before we can 
ever see a nation that is good to the core, free from hatred and 
envy and jealousy and strife, a nation of men and women all 
working together shoulder to shoulder, each for the best good of 
the other, there will have to be good will, peace, brotherly kind- _ 
ness, reaching clear down to the bottom of the heart. And the — 
place to begin is with you and me. - 7 





First year—Cotton 

Second year—Paper 

Third year—Leather 

Fourth year—Fruit and flowers 
Fifth year—Wooden 

Sixth year—Sugar 

Seventh year—Woolen 

Eighth year—India rubber 
Ninth year—Willow 

Tenth year—Tin 
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Sake 
Secrets. 


Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, write us—we 
Shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 
can. 


















Swans Down Angel Food 
served with ice cream is al- 
ways popular and makes a 
tempting dessert for a meal or 
evening refreshments. 


For variety serve in indi- 
vidual pieces heaped up with 
fluffy whipped cream and 
topped off with chopped nuts, 
~hocolate fudge sauce, oF 
hredded cocoanut. 


Angel Food, of course, 
should be baked in an un- 
greased funnel pan—such a 
pan as that in the Swans 
Down Cake Making set illus- 
trated. Any pan that has been 


greased will allow the cake to 
fall out before it has cooled. 


You will have no difficulty 
in making perfect Angel Food 
if you keep in mind these 
points: eggs should be 2 or 3 
days old. The egg white¢ 
should be beaten stiff enough 
to hold up in peaks, but not 
dry, and the dry ingredients 
should be folded, not stirred, 
in. Insufficient beating of the 
eggs or insufficient folding in 
of flour and sugar will result 
in a coarse grained cake. Then 
be sure not to let your oven 


get too hot. 


An oven thermometer is 
essential to proper baking. 
We can now supply you with 
a standard thermometer, post- 
age prepaid at $1.00 ($1 .25 in 
Denver and West, $1.50 in 


Canada). 
& 


A most attractive color 
scheme for an evening or after- 
noon party can be worked out 
in yellow and white. Here is 
a companion cake to the 
Angel Food which willfurther 
carry out the gold and white 
effect and at the same time 
utilize the egg yolks left over. 


GOLD CAKE 


Volks of 8 eggs 

14% cups granulated sugar 

34 cup butter or substitute 
% cup milk 

2\% cups Swans Down 

4 level teasp. baking powder 
4% teaspoon lemon extract 


Sift flour once, then meas- 
ure, add baking powder and 
sift three times; cream butter, 
add sugar and cream thor- 
oughly ; beat yolks until light; 
add to creamed butter and 
sugar, and beat. Add flavor, 
then milk and flour, alter- 
nately, and beat hard. Put at 
once into slow oven (325° F.); 
and bake 30 to 40 minutes. 
Can be baked in loaf or layers. 

Frost with a white boiled 
icing or a dainty topping made 
by mixing 144 cups confec- 
tioners XXXX sugar, sifted, 
% cup cream or milk, and a 
teaspoon of vanilla. 

This is a large cake and 
should be baked in a large, 
though not a deep pan, ata 
temperature not lower than 
the one specified, otherwise 
the egg yolks wall settle to the 
bottom of the cake, making 
a heavy streak. 

If I can give you any help in 
planning suitablerefreshments 
to go with these cakes, do not 
hesitate to write me—but be 
sure to give your name and 

address. 
Always cordially yours, 


UL 


3009 First Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 





Domestic Science Dept. 
Igieheart Brothers, Inc. 


\% tsp. salt 
1 cup sugar 
1 teasp. cream of tartar 


until stiff. Fold in sug: 
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ar and any 252 
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\ Stop your experimenting! — 


‘*If you want to quit worrying about your baking, just 
get yourself one of those Cake Secrets cook books and 
always use Swans Down.’’ 


Sata aio ae 


‘*This,’’ writes a California woman, ‘‘was the advice the 
‘established authority’ on matters culinary in our big 
family gave me when I returned from my honeymoon 
nine years ago. 


“As a consequence my cakes, even those containing but 
three or four eggs, are every one a real treat. I add variety 
merely by changing the flavoring, frosting, or baking pans. 


‘‘Swans Down cake is not only delectable, it is also 
nutritious. And if you follow the splendid directions in the 
beginning of Cake Secrets, there’s never a baking failure. 
For nine years I’ve been proving that Swans Down can 
absolutely be depended upon to make a light, fine-grained 
cake that’s thoroughly delicious.”’ 


When you use Swans Down you need never hesi- 
tate to make cake the principal feature of your re- 


freshments; if you follow directions carefully it is 
sure to be perfect. The very next time you entertain 


LER rn 20 OLLIE 9 


recipe 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down, Swans Down Graham Flour 
and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Swans DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferre by Housewives for 82 Yeara 
3009 First A 


ing Utensils. 
may return 


Ask your ocer for 
Swans Dewn Cake 
Flour. 


have it send us hi 
name and we will see 
that you are supplied, 


8 SERRE BED 








No orders 





IGLEHEART BROS., Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, 


$1.50 in Canada) for which please send to ad- 
dress below one full set Swans Down Cake Mak- 


my money will be promptly refunded. 


ED vittoria eccccrterpansiincipesntiainnaiie iets. 





ma SEPTEMBER, 1926 
j SWANS DOWN ANGEL SPONGE CAKE 
. I measurements level) 
1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 4 egg yolks 


% cup Swans Down in white part 
% cup Swans Down in yellow part 


(Sift once before measuring) 


Add salt to egg whites and beat until foamy. Add cream of tartar and continue beating 
ixture in two equal parts. To one part 
cup Swans Down which has been sifted 
5 times. Add ¥% tsp. vanilla. To other part 
fold in beaten egg yolks and \% cup 


Swans Down, sifted 5 times, and 4 
ao tsp. orange extract. 


(325-350°). 
Invert pan and 


before removing 
cake. 






You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denverand west, $1.50in 
Canada) for complete set of Swans Down Cake 
Making Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We 
buy in carload lots and sell to you at our cost. 
Just pin a dollar bill (money order or check) 
to this coupon and mail now. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. 


Set consists of: 


8%-in. Patented Angel Food cake pan (tin) 
8-in. square heavy cake pan (tin) 








2 ‘ Set aluminum measuring spoons 
just serve this Swans Down Angel Sponge Cake—and Aluminum measuring cup ; 
. . ! 12-in. steel spatula (to remove and ice cake) 
notice how many of the guests ask for your recipe! Slotted wooden “Cake Secrets” is 
mixing spoon onlyitemin thisset 
Sample pack- sold separately. 
IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. oa aoa Sendldcinstamps 
3009 First Avenue €stablished 1856 Evansville, Indiana Fasten copy 





venue 
If not entirely satisfied with set I 


it, carrying charges prepaid, and 


eecmanial State Ge Saal) ....0cccopccrseccvece 
accepted for shipment outside U. 8, 
or Canada 
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Put by 
spoonfuls in ungreased 
Angel Food Cake Pan, 
alternating yellow and 
white as in marble 
cake. Bake 60 min- 
utes in slow oven 


let stand 40 min. 
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Paintings Inspired by Cattle 


By Catherine Beach Ely 

















painters. They loved to leave the feverish city and to live 

in the country, where they portrayed the farmer and his 
family, his cattle and sheep, from first-hand knowledge. A stroll 
through the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City 
shows more paintings with the farm theme, by great artists, than 
upon any other theme except motherhood and religion. 

Probably the greatest woman painter of domestic animals 
who ever lived was Rosa Bonheur, born in Bordeaux, France. 
She began to earn her living as a dressmaker in the days when 
parents chose their children’s occupations, but her father, ob- 
serving her talent, permitted her to give up dressmaking, and she 
became an artist. She deeply loved farm life, and went about 
painting animals just as she saw them. She understood their 
anatomy so well that her pictures are absolutely true studies from 
first-hand observation. Her Wig tog the Calves’ appealingly 
interprets maternal instinct in the hill country. A cow pushes 


R pa life and farm animals have appealed to many great 
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“Holland Cattle,” painted by Constant Troyon 


close to the barrier separating cows and calves, in anxious mother- 
love for her offspring. The calves gaze wistfully over the barrier. 

Holland, an agricultural country, inspired her landscapists to 
paint scenes of farm life, many of which display fine cattle. In 
Albert Cuyp’s painting, ‘Milking Time,” we have a scene of placid 
rural contentment. A young woman, wearing a cap, and a kerchief 
over her scarlet jacket, milks a portly red cow in the cool shadows 
of a big tree; her contented profile is silhouetted against the cow’s 
flank. A brown-and-white spotted dog seated beside her seems 
to say “‘All’s well with the world!” Nearby a resting cow chews 
her cud, while other cattle stand in the clear stream. 

The great seventeenth century Dutch landscapist, Albert Cuyp, 




















“Weaning the Calves,” painted by Rosa Bonheur 























“‘Oxen Fording the Stream,’”’ painted by von Ziigel 


who gave us this pleasant picture, was born and brought up in 
the country, not far from Dordrecht, Holland. Albert chose the 
scenes of everyday farm life, and very skilfully he painted stables 
with horses and cattle, flocks grazing on the meadows, farmers, 
their womenfolk and children in pastoral pursuits on the banks of 
the Rhine and Meuse Rivers. ‘His pictures are strictly true to 
nature, and have glowing atmosphere and beautiful color. 
Another painting of Dutch cattle, in splendid condition and 
life-like attitudes, is Constant Troyon’s ‘Holland Cattle,” which 
portrays cows near a river, guarded by a dog, who takes his re- 
sponsibilities very seriously. It is a lovely summer afternoon— 
sunlight glorifies the peaceful meadows and the little sailboat 
atilt in the breeze. The dog waits while his charges drink, ob- 
servant of theirevery motion. This is one of Troyon’s finest. 
When a boy, Troyon earned his living bending laboriously over 
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“Milking Time,” painted by Albert Cuyp 


porcelain decoration in the Sévres factory of France. He had 
many disappointments as an artist, and at the age of 36, he left 
France and went to Holland. The prosperous cattle and flocks 
of Holland inspired him to his true life-work, as did his study of 
the works of Albert Cuyp. Troyon became the greatest painter 
of farm animals in France and, one might perhaps say, the greatest 
in modern times. He portrays domestic Herken so naturally that 
they seem to live and breathe upon his canvases, revedling how 
deeply he was interested in farm life and how glad to escape from 
the minute work of decorating porcelain in a factory. Nearly 
all of his most famous pictures are landscapes with cattle. 
“Oxen Fording the Stream,” by Heinrich von Ziigel, German 
artist, is a vigorous scene of farm boy’s life, painted with a power- 
ful brush. The fair-haired youngster, proudly astride one of the 
two leading oxen, urges them through the stream which swirls 
about their feet. It is a picture of brisk sunny breezes, and of 
a lively boy enjoying farm pleasures. 
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Your home—is it as comfortable as you wish it? Is your furniture as at- 


SEPTEMBER, 


- 
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1926 


‘The Easy Road to ~~ 
a Beautiful Home 


tractive as your friends’? Don’t put off getting the beautiful things you 


tomers tell us that the Spear plan is the only way that has 
enabled them to acquire lovely furniture for their homes. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


More than a Year to Pay 


Just sign the coupon and this big 
book—Treasure House of Home 
Beautiful Ideas—will be sent you 
FREE. You will find it to be a rev- 
elation in low prices and quality 
furnishings. Everything on easy 
terms—many as low as $1 with 
order and more than a year to 
pay. 30 days’ trial in your own 
home and a money back bond make 
it impossible for you to be dissat- 
isfied with any purchase. No sale 
is a sale until our goods have 
proved satisfactory for 30 days in 
your own home. That’s the Spear 
way of doing business. 


Many as Low as Only 
$1 With Order 


Now, then, mail the coupon—it 
takes but a minute—and you are 
on the road to a beautiful home. 
Here in this big book are 1500 real 

argains. For the living room you 
have a choice of wonderful over- 
stuffed suites and charming single 
pieces, all upholstered in up-to- 


date stylish materials. For thedin- 
ing room there is a huge variet 
of the latest designs and finishes in buf- 
fets, tables, suites, etc. For the bed room 
a choice selection of beautiful suites 
and individual pieces. There are new 
ideas in kitchen furniture—cheerful, 
spick-and-span, and labor saving. In 
floor coverings you have a wide selection 
of handsomerugs, carpetsand linoleums 
priced to save you money. You will find, 
too, in this great book a large display of 
lamps, stoves, silverware, dishes, sew- 
ing machines, musical instruments, toys, 
porch furniture, curtains, draperies, 
and in fact, everything for the home— 
ail on easy monthly payments. 


Unmatched Values at 
Unequaled Low Prices 


In no other catalog can youexpecttofind 
a wider or more beautiful collection of 
furniture. Nowhere else, we sincerely 
believe, can you get better terms or 
bigger bargains. We notonly sell at rock 
bottom prices but “we trust you gladly.” 
Again, we urge you to send today for 
this book full of astounding values. 
Save money on the same plan that is 
saving money for thousands of others. 


>Spear&Co< "72" 


Home Furnishers to the People of America for 35 Years 





Mail 
this 
coupon 


Today 


* SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
g Send me at once your new FREE book which tells all about the 
g Easy Road to a Beautiful Home. This does not obligate me in any 


§ way. 


i 
have a right to own, simply because you believe you cannot afford them A 


now. You can afford them now! And you will never miss the money. 
Mail coupon today and get the Spear Easy Payment Plan. We trust you. 


This Book is the Store of a Million Satisfied Customers 


“See Spear First’’ before you buy. Resolve today to furnish your home 
in the same easy way that millions of others have—by taking advantage 
of the Spear dignified, confidential credit method. Thousands of our cus- 
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Enjoy Your Vacatims '4 


Where Life and Gaiety Abound 


OLLYWOOD BY-THE-SEA lends itself to 
gaiety and outdoor recreation in veri- 
ety such as you seldom find in a sum- 
' mer vacation land. From morning until evening 
a ace Hollywood's guests make merry on Beach and 
a Broad Walk—in surf and Casino pool—on fish- 
ing grounds and golf course—in yachts and 
motor craft . 
At night, when myriad lights transform the 
The gay Broad Ocean front into a great white way, Caesar La 
vans hee ba, Monaca’s Hollywood Band adds to the enjoy- 
s directly im front ~ment of the merry crowds—and the music of 
of the Hollywood : : 
Hotel Arnold Johnson’s famous orchestra quickens 
dancing feet, as cool sea breezes freshen bodies Shalinmesd seuiuer in. 


tired from the sports of the day . . . yr npr nad ed 


opportunities. Mail the 




























In dining rooms and lobbies of brilliant hotels, at the Hine 
: splendid Country Club, on the roof garden of the Hol- a 43 
=) . lywood Hotel on the Beach, or outdoors under the 
1d" ek oF stars, the accumulated cares of workaday life magically Bi glneeips 8 asa ena a | 
via fall away and hearts are light again . YOUR SUMMER VACATION | 
Lee C Vacation days are always fair at Hollywood By-the-Sea, —_— ‘ 
“a and nights are always cool. Here vacation dreams really MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
come true. The gaiety that every normal life craves and HOLLywoop REsoRT AND INDUSTRIAL 
, 2 BOARD 
the glow of health that only the great outdoors can 
: ; ; ee : = hs Hollywood, in Florida 
give, await you here—whether your stay be brief or 


Please mail me full information 
about low cost summer excursions 
to Florida, with free illustrated 


permanent. 
Luxurious, hospitable hotels will add to the pleasure 
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and comfort of your visit. Special low cost Hollywood folders. 
summer excursions make possible a trip to this seaside 
wonderland on a very moderate vacation budget. Just “Cae 
sign and mail the coupon for complete information. 
Swim bere in the great pool of Street __ et: a Fare 
the Bathing Casino—or in the HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
surf and sea, as you prefer J. W. Youn, President + Hollywood, iz Florida City State oO 
Ch ea ae ake ee =) 











On the Ocean + + On the Florida East Coast Railroad +» +» On the Dixie Highway < 
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Huns and’ Proke. 


By A. B. Ross 




















HE making of humus is the work 
of bacteria of decay. It begins 
thé minute crops are harvested 
and the roots thereby killed. It con- 


are growing) until the bacteria of decay 
have finished their work of tearing apart 
the organic matter, and turning back 
to the air the carbon and nitrogen, and 
to the soil the minerals that were assembled in those roots. 

In the great circle of life, death, decay and new life, therefore, 
each crop we grow is under the positive obligation to leave in the 
soil enough roots and stubbles to make as much humus as has 
been used up or lost while the crop was_growing. Its right to 
occupy the ground depends on its ability to leave the ground in 
as good condition as it was before—unless, of course, we expect 
ultimately to throw the farm away. 


Three Crops Don’t Pay Up 


When Nature had charge of our soils she arranged her crops of 
trees and grasses, so that soils were constantly being enriched in 
humus and minerals. When 
man took hold in_ these 


the bacterial life. 


Humus is the barometer of soil fertility. It is not 
fertility, but it registers fertility. Its quantity 
and quality determine the cropping power of the 
tinues (independently of what crop we soil. That is because the quantity and quality of 
humus fix the water-holding capacity of the soil, 
the relative quantities of air and water, and 


rotation, 3,538 pounds per acre, and 
the dry matter left in the ground, 
in the roots, 1,179 pounds. 

When the Pennsylvania experiments 
were started, the farm was in “a good 
state of fertility,” so we will use for 
comparison the first rotation on the 
unfertilized plats. Several comparisons 
Rare of fertilizers would answer the pur- 
pose, but for simplicity I am taking one plat where phosphorus 
fertilizer alone was applied, and another plat which received 
both phosphorus and the “unnecessary” potash. No lime was 
used on the latter plat, which partly explains the slump in clover 
tonnage. 

It is easy to see from this chart that one kind of fertilizer pro- 
duced crops that_left 730 pounds of humus less than at the begin- 
ning, while another fertilizer produced crops that left 865 pounds 
more of humus. The total difference between the two fertilizers, 
then, was 1,595 pounds of humus in the soil, per acre per year. 

With the lowering of the quantity of humus-making roois, 
production of corn and clover goes to the bow-wows. And the 
sod produced by the use of 
acid phosphate (supposed to 





United States he promptly 
reversed that process. Three 
of our crops, in our stand- 
ard rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat, ~elover and timothy, 
fail to pay their debt in 
humus-making. material, be- 
sides using more than their 
share of plant-food. The 
other two crops, under nor- 
mal conditions, are contrib- 
utors to soil fertility, but 
they can not give enough 
to replace the drainings of 
the three robbers. Corn and 
clover add, but thy add less 
than the others steal, except 


Plat “A” 


Received 96 pounds of 
phosphoric acid in 4 years 


Pounds of Roots Produced 


Loss per acre Gain per acre 


per year 





549 


Production of Humus with Fertilizers 


Received 96 pounds phosphoric 
acid and 200 pounds of potash 


349 CORN 

OATS 
WHEAT 132 
CLOVER * 59 


be clover) is really a timothy 
sod, with a little clover in- 
termixed,—-not half good 
enough for the corn which 
follows it in the rotation, 


Pounds of Roots Produced Some Humus Is Better, 


Loss per acre Gain per acre Too 
per year per year 


Plat “B” 


The quality of the humus- 
making material determines 
its value as a source of min- 
erals and nitrogen. Every 
practical farmer knows that 
corn following a two-ton crop 
of clover will be better than 
that following an even larger 
crop of timothy. Theoreti- 

































where the applied fertility of 
our manures and fertilizers 
increases the crops of corn 
and clover. 

Now if you have followed 
me thus far, I want to have 





NET-TOTAL PER 
ROTATION 
* Clover is really entitled to a larger weight than this, because all 


of the weight of the tops is not recovered and counted. However, the 
comparison is fair as between the two kinds of fertilizer. 


730 





cally, there is just as much 
humus-making material in 
the timothy roots as in the 
clover roots—but there is a 
wide difference in the value 




















‘te note this principle as to 


to the crops following. 
There is a lot of difference, 








umus; remembering that it 
applies to humus only, and 
not to the fertilizer elements like nitrogen or potash: 

The larger the crops we take from the ground, the greater the fer- 
tility we leave in the ground. . 

That does not sound possible, until you think it over a little. 
But it is absolutely true, because, for instance, a 100-bushel corn 
crop leaves in the ground about twice as much root and stubble 
material as a 50-bushel corn crop. 


The Bigger the Crop, the More Humus 


Furthermore, this humus left in the ground is an addition of 
humus: it wasn’t there when the seed was planted. The truth is 
that 95 per cent of the dry matter in our plants comes from the air. 
It is nitrogen and carbon compounds. It is intermixed with the 
other 5.per cent, which is minerals from the soil. What is true of 
the part of the plant above ground is true of that below. Ninety- 
five per cent of the root system’s dry matter is from the air, and 
5 per cent from the soil. 

It is true, then, that if a 100-bushel crop of corn requires twice 
as Inuch roots as a 50-bushel crop, as it does, the addition of 
humus-making material is twice as much for the 100-bushel we 
while the subtraction of mineral plant-food is also twice as much. 
If, then, we replace with fertilizer materials the minerals removed, 
we have a more fertile soil than before, because we have no less 
minerals and we have a large addition of humus-making roots. 


How Much More Humus? 


All this can be shown in the form of a chart without much trouble, 
and the chart shown is Made up from the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station tests and figures.- An account was kept, coverin 
ten complete rotations, and weighing up the dry matter produc 
and harvested. ; 

The usual method is to figure the dry matter in the routs as 
one-third the weight of the tops harvested. This makes the an- 
nual production of dry matter harvested in the tops, in the tenth 


too, between the humus from 
roots of cowpeas and soybeans, and that from wheat and oats and 
other non-legumes. I have never seen anything which turns to 
humus more quickly in the field than soybean roots. And I be- 
lieve that clover roots turn to humus far quicker than those of 


timothy. 
Putting Humus Into the Basement 


The humus from oats, wheat, rye and timothy roots is in the top 
layers of soil. That from corn is much deeper, while that from 
clover, alfalfa and sweet clover, which are tap-rooted plants, is 
still deeper. - 

It-has long been known that rape, sugar-beets and other coarse- 
rooted Sy sey which root déeply have a fine effect in preparing 
the soil for crops which follow, although they are themselves 
gross feeders on the soil minerals and nitrogen. The fact has been 
oe and recorded, but you will hunt in vain for an explana- 
tion of it. 

I am suggesting this explanation for a large part of the effect 
we find following corn, clover, alfalfa and the root crops: They 
root deeply. They open up fresh depths of soil, which they load 
with humus from their roots; they provide much greater cubic 
areas of feeding space underground, ause they bring about a 
balanced condition of air and water at much ter depths than 
the small grains and shallow-rooted grasses. gh their lon 
season of growth, and their constant upward pull on the so 
water, they are vitally important in moving the mineral reserves 
from the basement up to the place where the shallow-rooted crops 
can get them. 


Foreign Farmers Use Root Crops 


It is well worth noting in connection with this humus discussion, 
that the permanence of fertility in Europe and in the Far East is 
largely built on rotations in which these long-season root crops 
pas. an important part. We don’t have to do this sort of farming; 

ut it would pay us in plenty of places (Continued on page 69 
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On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 





























Buy Fromthe Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly whee 


Write today for my big FREE 
Free— Catalog es Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation, Also 
manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

















New All-Round Tractor 


By R. U. Blasingame 








purpose tractor, a new type of trac- 
tor has been put on the market. 
This new tractor can be used for the 
regular jobs, such as plowing, listing, 
disking, culti-packing, harrowing, harvest- 
ing, etc., and in addition can be used for 
planting and cultivating row crops. 
The rear axle of this tractor is built 
high—30 inches above ground—and the 
rear drive-wheels, which are 42 inches in 


T? meet the demand for a general- 


one man to cut from 20 to 25 acres of hay 
a/day. An additional mower can be 
attached, requiring two men. The ma- 
chine can be used to pull tedder, side- 
delivery rake, hay-loader, as well as 
binder, corn-picker, s silage-harvester, ete. 
It can also be used for belt work. The 
writer has operated one of these tractors— 
plowing, spreading manure, seeding, har- 
rowing, disking, picking corn, cultivating 
corn, and culti-packing. It works fine 

















diameter, are wide apart (74 inches be- 
tween centers of wheels). This means 
that the axle is high enough to clear corn 
or cotton, and the wheels are far enough 
apart to straddle two rows and thus culti- 
vate two rows at a time. The cultivator 
is placed in front of the tractor where the 
operator can watch his work carefully, 
and is guided by the steering-wheel. The 
front wheels, which are 25 inches in 
diameter, are close together and run 
between the rows. In making short turns, 
a brake works automatically on the inside 
rear wheel and the tractor then turns on 
that wheel as a pivot, the turning radius 
being only seven and one-half feet. 


N planting corn or cotton two rows at 
a time, this power unit easily covers 
from 20 to 30 acres a day. A special 
mower with a seven-foot cut, operated by 
power taken directly from the tractor 
engine, by a power take-off device, enables 





Seeding wheat with the new all-round tractor 


and has ample power for all operations 
that could be expected of a two-plow 
tractor. At maximum load tests at 
Nebraska this tractor developed 20 horse- 
power on the draw-bar and nine horse- 
power on the belt. 


acd€ 


On Juiy 1, 1926, standards for grades of 
wool and wool top became effective. The 
standards replace those for grades of wool 
which were established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture May 18, 1923. 

The official standards of the United 
States for grades of wool are based on 
diameter of fiber, ranging from 36’s to 
30’s. In the practical forms of the pres- 
ent standards and the superseded stand- 
ards, the corresponding samples are: 64’s 
—Fine; 58’s—'% Blood; 56’s—%4 Blood; 
48’s—14 Blood; 46’s—Low 4 Blood; 44’s 
—Common}; 36’s—Braid. 
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The tractor pulls a two-gang plow with ease 
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Storage-House Plans 











OU can get free root storage-house 

plans from Division of Rural Engi- 
neering, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In writing, be sure to give 
the subject number (686-E) and the serial 
number of the plan you want. ‘Bill of ma- 
terials is furnished with each plan. Here 
is a list of plans, with descriptions: 

“Sweet Potato Storage House—40 x 
100 feet.”” Holds 15,500 bushels in bulk 
or 12,000 bushels in crates; frame struc- 
ture; gable roof; concrete foundations; 
building divided into three compartments, 
each containing 18 slatted bins, six on 
each side and six in center with two three- 
foot-six-inch aisles; provision for _ six 
stoves; floor and roof ventilators; windows 
in sides. Serial No. 873—4. 

‘‘Sweet Potato Storage House—24 x 60 
feet.””. Holds 5,200 bushels in bulk or 
4,000 bushels in crates; frame structure; 
gable roof; concrete foundations; building 
divided into two compartments, each 
containing twelve slatted bins, six on each 
side with three-foot-six-inch central aisle; 
provision for two stoves; floor and roof 
ventilators; windows in sides. Serial 
No. 875. | 

“Sweet Potato Storage House—20'x 40 
feet.”” Holds 2,500 bushels in bulk or 
2,000 bushels in crates; frame structure; 
gable roof; concrete foundations; nine 
slatted bins on each side with three-foot 
aisle; provision for one stove; floor and 
roof ventilators; windows in sides. Serial 
No. 894—5. 

“Sweet Potato Storage House—12 x 16 
feet.”” Holds from 400 to 500 bushels. 
Frame structure; gable roof; concrete 
piers; three slatted bins; provision for one 
stove; floor and roof ventilators; windows 
in ends. Serial No. 881. 

“Potato Storage Cellar—10 x 16 feet.” 
Holds 500 bushels. Two designs; one 
provides for use of rubble masonry with 
brick arch roof; other for use of re-en- 
forced concrete. The flat concrete roof- 
slab may be substituted for the brick arch 
on the rubble walls. To be built under- 
ground. Serial No. 880. 

“Potato Storage Cellar—30 x 50 feet.’ 
Holds 1,000 bushels; rough log frame and 
mud sills; fence-wire and straw roof cov- 
ered with earth. Serial No. 883. 

“Potato Storage Cellar—30 x 50 feet.” 
Holds 6,000 bushels; concrete walls and 
floor; timber posts and roof; bins on each 
side of eight-foot driveway; doors at each 
end. Serial No. 892. 

“Potato Storage Cellar—32 x 51 feet.” 
Holds 5,600 bushels; concrete walls and 
floor; re-enforced concrete posts and roof; 
bins on each side of ten-foot driveway; 
doors at:each end. Serial No. 893. 

“Potato Storage Cellar—10 x 13 feet.” 
Holds 220 bushels; concrete construction; 
alternate designs of roof—arch or flat; 
to be built underground. Serial No. 1131. 








Rabbit: “Buy some camphor balls? 
Best thing in the world to keep 
moths out of your woolen coat!” 
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Reports $69.37 Profit 
Yearly in Painting 





Survey of Great Importance to 
Farmers Just Concluded 





A report made by the Research Depart- 
ment of Farm Journal clears up the question 
of how much it costs to neglect to paint. 

This report shows that the average total 
exterior surface of buildings per farm in the 
United States is 8,245 square feet. 


$129.30 Yearly Loss Per Farm 
By Not Painting 


The value of farm buildings on the average 
farm having 8,245 square feet of outside sur- 
face, is $1,781.00. Figuring depreciation per 
year at the conservative estimate of 7.26%, 
by county agents, the actual loss per farm 
averages $129.30. 


Turning a Loss Into a Profit 

Figuring on 4 good paint that will cover an 
average of 350 square feet per gallon, two 
coats (this makes due allowance for varying 
conditions of surfaces), it will require 23% 
gallons to paint a building containing 8,245 
square feet. Figuring the paint at the retail 
price of Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint and esti- 
mating the cost of labor at twice the price of 
the paint, the.total cost will be $299.63. This 
ney should give proper protection for at 
east five years, making the annual cost $59.93. 

Deduct this cost of $59.93 from the average 
yearly loss of $129.30 through not painting, 
and you have a yearly profit of $69.37. 


i 


i al 





You may readily agree that it pays to paint. But do you realize the 
big difference in paint—per foot of surface covered and per year 
of service rendered? Judge your next purchase by the Lucas five 
standards and thus be assured if you buy Lucas Tinted Gloss 
Paint that 


IT COVERS : Lucas Standard No. 1 
more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the surface, due 
to finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of pure linseed oil, 
and LUCAS superior methods of combining ingredients into one 
perfectly finished product. 

IT BEAUTIFIES Lucas Standard No. 2 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, 
made with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing 
maximum permanency. 

IT LASTS Lucas Standard No. 3 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, 
scientifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS Lucas Standard No. 4 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its 
elasticity prevents checking or cracking during temperature changes, 
consequently preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to 
the underlying surface. i 

IT 'S ECONOMICAL Lucas Standard No. 5 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 


Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of 


ection. ~ 

its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 

BULLETIN —“PAINTING FOR PROFIT”— FREE. One man cleared 

$1,300 painting his house. Another profited by $3,400. Another by 

$2,000. Read these and other stories in this Bulletin C9, Write to us for it. 


John lmcas& 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
ILAD 
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Colt Makes the Way Home Safe 


ROTECT the product of your labors. See that the homeward journey 
is Colt-protected. Let no man take by force that which you have earned 
by the sweat of your brow. 

The unprotected man who travels the highways at night with money in 
his pocket is easy prey for shady gentry. How do you know that some thug 
has not already marked your comings and goings? 

Provide yourself now with a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol of a 
caliber to command respect and to back up your rights. A Colt, the world’s 
safest fire arm, beside you on the seat, makes it unsafe for anyone who 
stops you unlawfully. 

On your next trip to market, see a Colt dealer—and get a Colt. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
‘Hartford, Conn. 

Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 

717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





OLT 


Catalog No. 14 shows the com- 


lete Ii Colt’s Revolvers 
ond Asta: Patol. Went it? Colt New Service Revolver 










































SALESMEN 
WANTED 


§ pw, FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 


ance for special sales work in all a newly Ultra- 
parts of the United States. dees eer 
The position open offers a wonderful op- by State Experiment Station. 


portunity to the right man. It pays big resem Offer mewn igen Bon. verte ot 
money. It is permanent and offers a Flex-O-Glass postpaid for 
splendid future. 00, (Roll 853 in. wide, 135 eq. ft.)Covers serene Sess 
Selling experience not necessary. Any man hotbeds, ond a te ——— 
with common sense can succeed. . tives better 
The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- cheerfully ref oney 
ing, plan isnew, unusual and effective. All - 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest q 
selling proposition in the world. 

It costs ey | to get started. All 


home town. "Each hae exclusive eerrivory. HOW A BOY BUILT UP A GREAT 















Applications desired only from honest, title of « Bei] 
a. merpestaite men —_ > ae willing = FARM coal fn bucky be his boy 68 with 
to work six days every wee are not paid'é - 
afraid of bad weather. te Ny; see ‘ ie SOc 


State age and when you can start. 





The farm Journal 300 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 Years 
go PRICES 8c UP. 14 Varie- 
Sales Department Philadelphia, Pa. issouri Accredited. Bred-to-Lay 
£ stains. Chickswf real quality now at 

prices. Free Catalog 
BOOTH SaULUEY paanee Box 516, Clinton, Mo. 


PATENT Sake einen |CHCKS. C.O.D. T srr 


ing or model for examination of Patent Uffice records. Spee Seed omtoctad. Breeding supervised by expert j 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 € St Washington, D.C. KENTUCKY HA Y, 358'W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 












































“Safe-Deposit” Boxes 
for Meat 
By F. W. Hanford 











VERY farmer knows how hard it is to 

keep a supply of fresh meat during the 
warm summer months. The problem can 
be solved successfully, though, as the follow- 
ing plan, devised by a couple of enterprising 
Californians, shows: 

Two years ago, under the firm name of 
Frew and Hart, two men erected a large 
building to engage in the hatchery business 
at Tulare, Calif. Knowing that chicks 
hatched better below the ground level, where 
there is more moisture, they chose the base- 
ment for that purpose, and installed 100 in- 
cubators holding 500 eggs each. This left 
them with the big ground floor vacant, and 
in trying to find a way to use this valuable 
space to the best advantage, they finally hit 
upon the idea of using it as a community 
cold-storage plant. 

To do this they divided the space into two 
large rooms, ‘each approximately 50 x 150 
feet; one part to be used for the storage of 
meat, the other for eggs. The part devoted 
to the storage of meat is divided into the 
precooling room, which you enter first; then 
come the cooling room, the cutting room 
and finally the cold-storage room itself. 
This room is filled with tiers of crates, each 
20 x 20 x 30 inches, arranged cupboard 
fashion. 

The crate construction permits free pas- 
sage of fresh air and the holding of an even 
temperature. Each one is equipped with a 
strong door and a padlock. These crates are 
rented to farmers, 


ACH farmer raises, kills and dresses his 

own beef, hog or veal, and then drives 
to the storage plant with the meat, where it 
is cooled. An experienced butcher there 
cuts it up any way that is wanted—into 
roasts, steaks, chops, etc., wraps it up and 
puts it away in the farmer’s own individual 
box. Then, instead of the farmer driving 
around to the meat market every time he 
comes to town and paying out cash for meat, 
he can visit his own cold-storage meat-box 
and take home any cut that he desires. 

The cost to the farmer is $8 a year for the 
rent of a cold-storage box. In addition, 
there is a charge of one cent a pound for 
cutting and wrapping the meat. The plant 
is open every week-day and for two hours on 
Sunday morning. 

The plant has a capacity of 600 boxes, 
and all of these are rented. There are from 
8,000 to 10,000 pounds of meat in storage all 
the time. Patrons living near at hand fre- 
quently come every day for their meat. 

According to the propeistoss, there is more 
pork brought in than anything else, with 
veal second and beef last. There is also some 
mutton, but no poultry to speak of. 


N the egg-storage department a charge is 

made of 15 cents a case for the first month 
and ten cents a case for each succeeding 
month. There are about 2,000 cases in 
storage now—put in last March and April 
when the farmer was only receiving from 
16 to 20 cents a dozen. They will be drawn 
out in November and December, when the 
price for storage eggs in the market jumps up 
to 30 or perhaps 40 cents a dozen. 

The basement hatchery is the largest in 
Tulare county and practically all of the 
chicks hatched there are sold right to farms 
in the county. The proprietors make a 
charge of four cents for each egg that is put 
into the incubators or seven cents for each 
chick hatched. This custom-hatching for 
the community gives each farmer a chance 
to raise his own breeding-pen and supply 
his own eggs to be hatched into chicks under 
expert direction, and at less cost than that 
at which he could otherwise secure stock of 
the same quality. 

As a private enterprise this plant is making 
good money for its owners. More than that, 
it is doing a real service for the farmers in 
Tulare. Under equally efficient manage- 
ment there is no reason why similar plants 
can not do as well in other sections of the 
country. If private capital is lacking it can 
be handled co-operatively, as a community 
project for the benefit of a particular lo- 
cality. A lot of farm folks will see the need 
of such an institution. 
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More Income from 
Fewer Acres 
By P. C. Grose 











& father came up through his early years 
of farming, his mind was focused on the 
idea of getting more land. He farmed his 
land, saved his money, and bought more 
land. His idea of success in those days 
meant just one thing to him—more land. It 
was perfectly natural that he should look at 
it that way. The same view was shared by 
the other farmers of his day. And, as the 
acres grew into more money, he and his 
neighbor farmers became fairly wealthy 
under their old system of expansion. 

We younger fellows (the sons of those 
older farmers) have to tackle that expansion 














Corn, chickens, butter and eggs 


problem from a somewhat different angle. 
Relatively speaking, the price of land has 
come to a standstill. We younger fellows 
can’t go out and buy more land and expect 
it to double or treble in value in our time as it 
did in our fathers’ time. We have to ex- 
pand without buying more acres, simply by 
making the acres we have produce more 
stuff. Farm a bit more intensively. 

One day I went to town with three different 
classes of produce from our farm. I had a 
load of corn, several crates of chickens and a 
basket of butter and eggs. It required only 
land, equipment and labor to produce the 
corn. It required all these and corn to pro- 
duce the chickens. It required all these and 
chickens to produce the eggs. 

To produce the more-finished products re- 
quired an increased investment in the farm 
business, but it didn’t require more acres. 
The money we had invested in the corn was 
necessary to finance raising the chickens. A 
still further investment in cows and chickens 
was necessary to produce the butter and 
eggs. 


HAT is the system we younger farmers 
have to follow in our scheme of expan- 
sion. Put our money into more and better 
stock, more and better poultry, more fer- 
tility for our soil—but not into more acres. 
We have been reading with interest the 
account of a California man who last year, 
from one acre of ground (a small tract 410 
feet long and 105 feet wide), marketed 
$5,000 worth of produce. On that small 
patch he keeps 2,500 laying hens, and he 
states that they have averaged $2 a head for 
the year. Besides, he raises some fruit 
and berries. This, we believe, is a case of 
intensive production that excels anything 
we have heard of yet. But we don’t doubt 
it, because we have begun to see something 
of the possibilitiesin this direction ourselves. 
This last year we sold the milk from a 
single cow for over $200. To keep this cow 
means having that much more money tied 
up, but it pays us vastly more invested in the 
cow than it would in more land. 


qa 


Bloating of cattle on sweet-clover pasture is 
due to improper methods of pasturing and 
feeding, says County Agent W. H. Sawhill, 
Pueblo county, Colo. To support his belief, 
Sawhill refers to a herd of 86 cows that had 
never had a mouthful of sweet clover, and 
when turned on sweet clover for the first 
time there was not a single case of bloat. 
The milk flow increased when the cows 
started on sweet clover. Sawhill says the 
cows were fed a balanced ration before being 
put on pasture, and while on pasture. Great 
stuff, sweet clover. 
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First Parish Unitarian Church — Kennebunk, Maine. 
Located on this site since 1777. 


This is the seventh of a series of historical New 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 


he memorial you evect is 
significant of sacred 
things ~~ of love and 
reverence and loyalty. 
Must it not be worthy 
in every way ? 


Our perk of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee againstdefect- 
ive workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet ‘'F’’ Mark Every Grave” 
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"The Flawless Barre Granite’ 
ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 











































in Sales a i 
First Week!” \\ 


*‘In just the time I could 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
2, 400.00 in sales durin 
the last 23 weeks— se “! 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


; Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U. s. 
Our sor eon reaches 36,000,000 
American ae e and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PA 
use your spare time or all of it. 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 
WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
pon or a post card. We Can Start YouSelling 
At Once, 
. Address Box s.W. 12 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO, for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! ase It ee 


fend me, —without ofe cent 


ow my part.—complete d o— sich set ntte 
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Shrubs, R: 
Berries, fied Fruit Tease, otc. 
selected from the choicest stock grown in our 
acre nurseries. Direct to you at growers’ prices. 
Hardy, fresh dug, healthy, true to name. 
Write for free fall ae and place your order now. 


mo ne guaran or money re 
Co., Inc., e Bain B.. N.Y. 
Bres. Nursery Co., 3. Dansville 
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The Dingee & ConardCo., “Box 912. West Grove, Pa. 
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A Silo 
While 
You 
Wait 


By 
E.R.Jackman 























“ E don’t put up silos around here 
any more,” said Roy-Long, of 
York, N. Dak. 

“Why, I thought this state was pretty 
well sold on si os,” I-said, surprised. 
“Don’ t you believe in them any more?”’ 

“Oh, yes, we believe in ’em all right; 
we still have ’ em, but we don’t put "em 
up any more—we put ’em down.” 

“Oh, pit silos,” j hazarded. 

“No, trench silos. They have either a 
pit or an upright silo beat a mile.” 

This pretty well expresses the situation. 
In the Northwest from Minnesota to 
Oregon and throughout the mountain 
states and Western Canada they are busy 
everywhere “putting ’em down.” And 
this idea has so caught on that even 
some farmers with perfectly good upright 
silos are abandoning them and using these 
new trench silos. You can make a trench 
silo in a jiffy. And trench silos are not so 
new at that. The statements about silo 
history usually start something like this: 
“Silos spread to this country from Russia 
and other European countries where crude 
forms have been known for centuries. 
These crude silos were merely trenches in 
the ground into which fodder was thrown 
whole.” But now it appears that perhaps 
these Russians had a dandy idea. At any 
rate the western country is now dotted 
with trench silos. The Fairmont Cream- 
ery Company, of Moorhead, Minn., has 
been pushing them, and Max Morgan of 
that firm reports: ‘“There were over 5,000 
in use in the Northwest in 1923, and 
hundreds and hundreds.-have been built 
since.”’ 


J. ROBERTSON, livestock and 

. dairy specialist with the Wyoming 
Extension Service, is strong for the new 
type. He says, “We are advocating 
them, and farmers here who have them 
are converting others. The first expense 
is the thing which keeps a lot of people 
from having a silo, but a trench fe 
cost anything. At least no actual cash. 
Neither does a trench blow down, or get 
twisted, or out of balance, and it can’t 
burn.” 

R. M. Hopper, of the Manitoba Ex- 

rimental Farm, says the idea has taken 
old in Canada. “The trench silo came,” 
he reports, ‘‘and is recognized as the cor- 
rect vee for our needs. Many farmers 
A the corn in whole, and the silage 
eeps better than it does in the ordinary 
upreht silo.”’ 

Farmers are equally as emphatic in 
their statements. Says Joe Riedl, of 
ee, Wyo.: “Even a one- or 
two-year renter could well afford to dig 
a trench silo, as there is no expense except 
the work. I built mine myself and it 
cost me nothing but three days of hard 
labor with a team, a fresno and a walking 
plow.” 

There are a few cautions to be observed 
in making trench silos, however, and 
there are some objections which have 


been summarized by the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College in a bulletin on trench 
silos. These several disadvantages are: 

1. Unsightliness. 

2. Crumbling walls and short life. 

3. Destruction by floods and running 
water. 

4, Exposure in feeding when construc- 
tion near the barn is impossible. 

5. If cement edges, or collars, and ce- 
ment floors are provided, together with 
permanent walls and roofs, the cost is as 
great as for other silos. 

6. Trouble, labor, and expense of feed- 
ing if the silo is some distance from the 
barns. 

The main cautions to observe in build- 
ing are given by Max Morgan, as follows: 
“The walls should be sloping, to prevent 
caving and spoilage, and to allow better 
packing by livestock, as well as to make it 
easier to do the digging.. A trench silo 
should never be located where water 
stands or where a high water-table will 
interfere. The silage must be packed 
well, especially along the side. It should 
be heaped a foot or two above the top so 
that it will settle level with the ground, 
and it should’ be covered by wet straw 
and chaff. Stock can be driven over the 
silage once or twice a day for about a 
week to help pack it down, and a fence 
should be built around it, several feet 
from the pit, to keep stock from caving in 
the walls.” 


ARMERS report that the most satis- 

factory size is ten feet wide at the 
bottom, twelve feet wide at the top and 
eight feet deep. The length is purely a 
matter of necessity. If the walls are of 
dirt, a little may need to be shaved: off 
every year before filling, so it is best to 
dig the trench a little narrower than 
necessary. The silo is usually dug so that 
one end is near the barn door. A tem- 
porary roof of poles is then thrown over 
the silage and covered with straw. The 
silage is sliced off at the end of the pile at 
every feed. 

Cheapness begins at the first cost and 
runs right on through. No blower is 
needed, so less power is necessary in 
cutting. Tramping can be done by a 
boy riding a horse. There is no deprecia- 
tion or insurance to pay. - There is no 
freezing and less spoilage. It is quicker 
and easier to feed from one. 

There appears to be little trouble from 
the walls crumbling, if the sides are made 
sloping enough. In very sandy or very 
rocky or gravelly soil the sides would 
doubtless need a coating of cement to pre- 
vent crumbling. 

The northwest country has been slowly 
changing during the past three years— 
changing from straight grain to more 
cows and sheep. And it appears thatthe 
trench silos now on thousands of farms 
have played no small part in this change 
by providing a succulent feed at the very 
lowest possible cost for extra equipment. 
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MORE POWER and: SUPERIOR QUALITY | 


Low-cost om tion 


IC. ars 


RICE alone identifies the New Star 

Six as a low-priced car. In appearance 
it is distinctive anywhere—long stream 
lines, beautiful color combinations,lacquer 
finish. Hayes-Hunt bodies provide a stand- 
ard of coachwork ordinarily associated 
with high-priced cars. In power, speed, 
flexibility, economy and all ’round per- 
formance the New Star Six is pre- 
eminent. And now—more than ever 
before— you owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate this quality car and learn why it 
is called the world’s greatest dollar-for- 
dollar value among light sixes. 

















































New Star Six 


CHASSIS ..... $650 
TOURING .... 725 
COURB is... cis 2 820 
COACH 2°22 s « 880 
DE LUXE SPORT 
ROADSTER ... 910 
SEDAN 2... «6 « 975 
LANDAU ..... 995 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 


TON CHASSIS 975 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


HAYES-HUNT BODY 


Improved Star Four 


COM. CHASSIS . $470 
CONV. ROADSTER 550 


TOURING... 550 
COUPE ... -- 675 
COACH... .. 695 
SEDAN ...- 795 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
HAYES-HUNT BODY 


AY after day, from coast to coast, 
the Improved Star Four continues 
to grow in public favor. It has gained a 
reputation among motor car owners as 
the most powerful and economical low- 
priced Four. And now, in line with the 
policy of constant improvement, the 
Improved Star Four offers additional re- 
finements that even more definitely es- 
tablish its supremacy. Nothing less than 
a visit to a Star Car showroom can 
prove to you its superiority in design 
and coachwork — nothing less than 
a demonstration can fully acquaint 
you with its superior performance. 
















DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th Street, New York City. General Sales Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth,N.J. Lansing,Mich. Oakland,Cal, Toronto,Ont. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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A TEST----A damp towel 



































OTHER'S little helper needn’t fret about 
Daddy’s wet boots for father and mother 
know that with Neptunite-varnished floors 
there’s no cause for worry. ‘|Neptunite Floor 
Varnish is especially made fo stand rough treat- 


broned dry on « Neptanite- ment. Neither melting snow, hot or cold water or 
varnished surface, prov- scuffing feet mar its beautiful finish. It never 
ing that moisture, heat and turns white, won’t even scratch white. {And this 
pressure leave wo mark. is also true of the other Neptunite Varnishes — 


Neptunite Spar for outside surfaces, Neptunite 
Interior for woodwork, Neptunite Rubbing where 
the surface is to be rubbed to a dull finish and 
Neptunite Seat (quick hard drying) for church 
pews and furniture. {The Lowe Brothers Dealer in 
your locality can supply you with any of these 
splendid varnishes — and a Lowe Brothers Paint or 
Varnish especially made for any painting or 
finishing you may have in mind. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio - Factories - Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AN 
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The Wonderful 
Lover 


Continued from page 14 











. Lorraine where the girls couldn’t get him 













FIX THOSE LOOSE 
SQUEAKY WHEELS 


Save your = to $25 Auto 
Wheels with eae IN- 
NER-LOCKING Spoke 
Shims. They lock and hold. 

r Garage man or write 
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TSE LM Ks the bore like new-— maintains resale value. 
AN F E NCE | E ed iekly removes all primer and powder ecid residue 
Bets eal le n vents pittin: Remov 
T FROM THE Saved $1 5.00,” sn metal "touli ~4 Your aickaan oe rifle sta  eeetine. 
CTORY DIRECT John M. Novak, Random Recommen by War Dept. Ask your dealer. Send 0c 
Illinois. You, too, ca in stamps for sample. Cleaning Guide free. 
seve by buying direct 2 at FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
—_ ba ly Ta Prices. | For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
ee its 2323 NN. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























FOREST RANGERS 


~ 
from users of the Hi ernment postions, write for particulars. 
F. J. ‘Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans.'| MOKANE, 234 DENVER, COLO. 





Men's Core Harvester poor Man’s price. 
and ee ae Seen Men wanting forest ranger, mail clerk or other gov- 
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telling him nice things about his charms in 
a voice that I hoped would carry. It did. 
So Bill formed up on the other side, and I, 
with the least charitable of motives, detained 


and Bill couldn’t get me. 

For one solid hour they sat each other out. 
Lorraine was, of course, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, trying for my scalp. 
That seemed clear. I could see myself in a 
long glass door asI sat there, and I felt that 
all was well. I had a most becoming frock 
on, and the excitement had made my eyes 
twicé as big and blue; and I looked thinner 
than tongue can tell in that nice slinky silk. 
I just sat and looked at myself, because the 
battle had reached a point where it was going 
on across me. I had gone off into a sort of 
dream where I decided to keep the bob I 
had, which flares at the back, instead of a 
shingle. 

It seemed to me, sitting there and being 
just as vain as I wanted to, that I hadn’t 
looked so well for an age. And. just-as I 
thought so Lorraine said softly, ‘‘You look 
just like a lovely, wistful little girl of ten 
sitting there.”’ 

I looked at him rather unbelievingly, and 
then, fortunately, saw my brother, Nelse, 
and left the other two men cold. 

“Why the sisterly devotion?’ inquired 
Nelse, taking me in the direction I indicated. 
I wanted to go home, suddenly. So, being 
a dear, he took me. 


IFE went on pretty much the same after 
that for awhile; Mr. Gorton did not 
suddenly turn into a sweet-tempered person, 
nor tell me I had a great future in the bond 
business. But the summer, somehow, was 
interesting again. Partly, I suppose, be- 
cause I was trying as hard as I knew to do 
my share with the rest of the girls where the 
wonderful Lorraine was concerned. I might 
not be able to play mah jongg afternoons, 
nor go swimming with the crowd mornings; 
but I was still most efficient from eight on. 
I wasn’t sure quite what I was trying to 
do, but it seemed as if was trying to get 
even. I don’t know quite why or with whom. 
The girls, I suppose, for more or less letting 
me slip, and Bill Deacon for not playing the 
game. But looking back now, I do seem to 
myself rather horrid to have been taking it 
out so much on Lorraine Percy. After all, 
his mother named him; he didn’t do it him- 
self. And if he was a Wonderful Lover, 
why—some men are just made like that. 

He would come and sit on my porch, and 
say things. Just the right ones, not anything 
you could pin him down about, but lovely 
hints that nobody could ever, ever sue on, 
but that, if you weren’t armor-plated by a 
hail<storm of catastrophes in the preceding 
year, you would say over to yourself dreamily 
on the pillow till you fell asleep, planning 
that it would be a cap-shaped veil, not the 
straight kind. 

One thing I couldn’t quite understand 
was his line about my being so sporting and 
plucky and all that. If he admired that 
especial set of virtues, what was he doing, 
making the principal occupation of his sum- 
mer fooling nine girls, making each think 
that he loved her and her only? That’s 
about as far from a sporting thing to do, to 
my mind, as a man can plan. Though I 
suppose men have quite a different sliding 
scale of virtues and Vices from ours, and 
it’s not much use trying to figure them out. 

Anyway, he did have a voice like melted 
moonlight, and when I said eagerly how I 
loved to be sung to, and to my mind the 
most wonderful thing a man could do was 
to have such a singing voice, and a few 
things of that aged but impressive type, he 
brought the guitar and sang things to it 
whenever I wished. And I would look at 
him, sitting in the moonlight with that 
idiotic and ladylike instrument, and singing 
away at “Drink to Me Only” and “Sweet 
Lady” and ‘‘What’ll I Do?’’ with that big 
strong neck and shoulders of his bent down 
over the instrument, and his man-colored 
hair a little too long for good common sense 
—but a wonderful length for being becoming 
—and want to shake him. Of course, as Bill 
































































had a way of drifting in more or less, every 4 
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time I yearned to say to the Wonderful 
Lover, ‘‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, do smash 
that vaudeville instrument! Go get a job 
like other people, instead of dreaming around 
and talking about all the books other boys 
haven’t time to read, and the highbrow con- 
certs they’re too tired to go to unless their 
wives drag them after they’re married! 
You'd be a winner if you’d only be a real 
man instead of a Wonderful Lover!”’ 

But every time the impulse came surging 
up I would; being just devilish, say the 
pretty, soft, admiring thing that would 
make Bill Deacon think that growing eye- 
lashes and singing to guitars was my idea 
of how a boy should be to the end of time. 
And of course Lorraine, being no more in- 
telligent than any other human being, 
thought so, too. And time, as the movies 
say, went on. 


ILL DEACON was acting in a way that 

I found hard tomanage. We had agreed 
that we were going to avoid each other. 
And now Bill, as solid as a large, pink rock, 
was sitting around whenever Lorraine was 
there, and when other boys were there, and 
even when they weren't. And every time 
I'd think of sending him flying I’d remember: 
“What is the point to this affair with Lor- 
raine Percy if Bill is not—as he usually was— 
an audience?”’ 

It was all sort of mixed. I can not say 
that it endeared me to Mercy or Margery 
or Lynnie or the rest. They all came over a 
lot more, but I had a fatal feeling that it 
wasn’t entirely because they loved me for 
myself alone. Aunt Florrie said innocently, 
“‘How popular you are, dear. I love to see 
a young girl popular!’’ 

And I said, ‘I’m glad you do. Watch 
while you may, Aunt Florrie.”’ 

Aunt Florrie just shook her head—for she 
thinks that more softness and sweetness are 
becoming in a young girl, and I think would 
love it if I were a sort of 20-years-younger 
Mrs. Perey person. And then she patted 
me suddenly as you would a dear little child 
who was being brave, and kissed me, and 
trotted off to order lemons and a bottle of 
grape juice, and I cried, absolutely out of a 
clear sky. I can’t bear to be caught being 
brave. Presently something struck me. 

‘“‘Lorraine,”’ said I the next evening my 
turn came round. 

“Emily ?”’ said he, his eyes looking up with 
that lover-lighted look he had down to a 
fine point. 

**Lorraine,”’ said I, ‘‘what about the other 
girls? You’ve been here three nights this 


week. 

‘‘What about any other.girls?”’ said Lor- 
raine, as of course you might know he would. 
We were alone on the porch that evening, 
for a wonder; and just as the thought crossed 
my mind he said, picking it up in that way 
people do when they see a lot of each other, 
“For a blessed wonder, we’re by ourselves. 
For cat’s sake do stop talking about other 
girls.” 

H* said it exactly as any other boy would 

have said it, not in the world like a 
sheik. I looked at him in dazed surprise. 
Then I thought perhaps it was a new move, 
and that no doubt to a person of Lorraine’s 
talents my painful habit of flippancy, as 
Aunt Florrie calls it, was reacting on him, 
and he thought perhaps I would like him to 
talk that way. P did. But it was out of the 
picture. At any rate, he said what he 
would say, intimating that there was no 
other girl in the world. 

Lorraine leaned back, in the moonlight 
and the rambler roses and all the rest of the 
scenery. And [I suddenly determined to 
take a while off from the game. 

“T suppose you don’t want to mix your 
dates,’”’ I said. ‘I was only wondering if 
you hadn't dropped a few off the calendar. 
Let’s see—you come here about three nights 
a week, or take me somewhere. That leaves 
you only four for nine other girls. Have you 
broken their trusting hearts and tossed 
away the pieces, or are you concentrating on 
a select three or four?”’ 

He turned a deep red. 

“Tf I’m coming too often say so,”’ he said, 
in a most unpurring and cross manner. 

“You couldn’t,” said I, automatically. 
I'd been playing up to him so long it just 
said itself. Then I reverted to type—to 
the new avenging-angel person I’d been 
since things smashed, and talked naturally. 
“Lorraine, how on earth did you come by 
such a name?” 


Concluded in October 
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She depends so 


much on you! 


She has so many things to learn, 
your daughter, before she takes her 
place—a lady in the world. 

Are you giving her the advantages 
you Can? 

A knowledge and appreciation, 
for instance, of music? They will 
mean so much to her in future years! 

You tan—so easily! 
You can so easily give her this great 
advantage with the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano, 

It will bring to her and to you the 
finest music in the world. It will 
help her in her music lessons, keep 
her interested and eager to learn. 

And you too will enjoy this great 
instrument whose special, patented 
Registering feature enables you to 
controlits playing—to register your 
individual touch, asinhand playing. 

There is a complete line of Gul- 
bransen Pianos. Each represents 
the utmost value in tonal quality 
and beautiful appearance. Each 
bears the personal guarantee of the 
world’s largest maker of fine pianos. 
For your protection we stamp the 


price of each instrument on the back 
at the factory. 

7 vy 7 
The Gulbransen Grand for hand 
playing is $785. A full-sized, full- 
toned instrument of superb quality 
and exquisite finish. Also made as a 
Registering Grand, $1275. a 

There are four uprightRegistering 
models, playable either by hand or 
by roll: Community, $450; Subur- 
ban, $530; Colonial, $595; White 
House, $700. 

There are three full-sized Gul- 
bransen Uprights, played by hand 
only: Style W, $440; Style S, $350; 
Style C, $295. 

The Gulbransen Small Upright, 
for hand playing, is nationally 

riced at $295. Its height is only 3 
Se 814 inches, yet its tone is such 
as you would expect to find only in 

ianos of a much larger size. Beau- 
tifully finished. A Gulbransen qual- 
ity product throughout—for less 
than $300. 
The Nat'l Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends 


that your piano be tuned from two to four times @ 
year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


FREE BOOK our new, illustrated booklet will give you a new 


understanding and appreciation of the part music can play in the social and 
cultural future of your children. Clip and mail the coupon for it now. 


( ,{ULBRANSEN 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Gulbransen Company, Dept. 9, 
3200 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation your free book, ‘‘Good Times 


with Your Gulbransen.’’ 


Name.. 


- 





Address 











©1926, G. Co. 
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Du Pont Oval 
gets the high-flyers! 


because— 
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Reiates power; 
it makes closer patterns—the pellets do not 
string along in their flight; 

it produces a more balanced load—a game- 
getting factor. 


These characteristics of DU PONT OVAL make 
this powder the ideal load for shells intended for 
duck, geese, brant, turkey and grouse. For me- 
dium and light loads, shoot du Pont (bulk) and 
Ballistite (dense). Leading shell manufacturers 
load du Pont Shotgun Powders as shown on the 
du Pont Standard Loads Chart. 


At your dealer’s you will find ample stocks ot 
shot shells containing du Pont Oval, du Pont 
Bulk or Ballistite powders. re) 

\ Get those “ high-flyers” challenging your marks- 
UI k\ manship—shoot DU PONT OVAL! 


~ it. ‘ 


ball came 








E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
— Sporting Powder Division 
> WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPECIFY il DONT) POWDERS 


AGI EN T AGENTS a eer Soares. SEU AM, MICH. 
DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
MENDETS, a ample patch sy instantly 
less than brooms. Ov leaks in pon tonsils, 5 ~~ oo ~ Be free. 
Write HARPER BRUSH tgs 1i2 3rd St., Fairlield, Towa | COLLETTE M 


BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
4 hundreds of thousands of owners. 


Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
<j and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa-supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
> _ perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The gt Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
§ time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
paar There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 























Our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries 
a age ose, cleans 

scrubs, mops. Costs 


terdam, N. Y. 
















CHICAGO DALLAS 




















KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 












About Milk Goats 











NE of Our Folks asked if goats lose thejr 

teeth in old age. They do not, as the 
usual thing. I am a breeder of Nubian milk 
goats and have cause to look into and ob- 
serve such things occasionally, and loss of 
teeth has never come to my notice. 

Now just a word for the modern milk goat. 
She is not a tin-can eater nor a clothes-line 
robber, but is of much cleaner habits than 
the average dairy-cow, and is immune from 
tuberculosis. She will produce more milk 
than any cow—considering her weight and 
food consumption. Now, that is taking in 
lots of territory, but there are thousands of 
milk-goat owners in the United States who 
will back me up in that statement. A fairly 
good milk-goat weighs in the neighborhood 
of 100 pounds and eats about one pound of 
grain and three of hay or rough feed per 
100 of goat, and will give from two to six 
quarts of milk a day—four is a common aver- 
age. Some goats give six or eight quarts a 
day of milk that tests from 6 to 8 per cent 
butterfat, and is easily assimilated by the 
most delicate systems. dua Wet 


[Anybody want to buy a goat? 
you where to get breeders’ names. 


ee 8 
Harvesting Corn with Stock 


Continued from page 44 


yell tell 
Editor.) 





or linseed-meal a head daily, and all the 
corn silage and oat straw the lambs want, 
will give better results than silage alone. 
The cottonseed- or linseed-meal should be 
fed with the silage. Lambs will eat more 
than one-half to two-thirds of a pound of 
clover or alfalfa hay a head daily in racks 
placed in the corn-field. They might eat 
more if driven to the dry lot at night and 
given free access to the hz LY. 

Move the lambs from an old to a new 
area in the corn-field before they have en- 
tirely consumed the corn on the old area. If 
this is not done, they will be forced to hunt 
for feed, and as it becomes scarce they will 
not get enough to keep them gaining. Use 
one pig to every ten lambs to clean up after 
them. It will do no harm to allow shotes 
and lambs to feed together on the same area. 
By using this combination of animals very 
little of the corn is wasted. H. 8. Hiatt. 


aq €« 


Self-Feeder for Stock 








This self-feeder for ear corn is on a farm 


near Danville, Iowa. With this feeder one 
man cares for the same number of steers 
formerly demanding the time of three men, 
and the profits are just as great. Whatever 
the steers throw on the ground is eaten b 

the hogs, which run in the same feed-yard. 
The feeder is really a part of the crib, and 
the steers are under shelter while me: 
eat. 
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Humus and Profits 


Continued from page 59 











to grow root crops for our stock, instead of 
buying the various and sundry molasses, 
beet- pulp and other feeds, from which the 
vitamins have been largely or wholly lost. 
I have said that humus is the barometer 
of icin It is not hard to read the signs. 
When you find that your crops of wheat and 
oats are doing finely under your. system of 
fertilizing, but that you are getting poorer 
crops of corn than the land yielded when it 
was at its very best; and particularly if you 
are not getting first-class A-No. 1 stands of 
clover, that will stick through till harvest 
and still stay thrifty—change your fertilizer. 
~ Corn and clover are still the backbone of 
agriculture in all districts except those which 
are specializing, like the cotton, potato and 
tobacco sections. Watch the corn and 
clover, keep them going strong; build them 
up to higher levels. Make them produce 
big yields that will leave big stores of humus- 
makin ¢ roots deep down in the soil. If you 
want to grow wheat or oats, or both, don’t 
fertilize them with nitrogen, or nitrogen 
and phosphorus. That treatment is plain 
poison to clover, and if the clover goes, the 
corn will soon go tumbling after it. 
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Scrapping with the Railroads 


Continued from page 26 


hard time to pay expenses when traffic is 
light. For their own selfish interests, if for 
no other reason, the managers of the rail- 
roads are ready and willing to help the 
farmer increase his production and his profits. 

The farmer should be equally anxious to 
help the railroads, as with an increase in 
their prosperity must come an improvement 
in the quality, of the service and eventually 
reductions in rates, which will mean a de- 
crease in the cost of the things which the 
farmers buy. 

I was a railroad man before I became a 
farmer, and I believe I see this thing from 
both sides. If lower freight rates are the 
solution to the farmers’ economic problem, I 
am for lower rates, and the quicker the 
better. But I don’t believe that is the solu- 


tion. 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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My grandson’s school report card is 
like the German treasury—full of bad 
marks. Next to biting a rock in a 
mouthful of baked beans, nothing 
makes me madder than to open an 
envelope marked “personal” and find 


an advertisement in it 
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If ifs worth olling— 
its worth protecting 


urable 
with Douolas Fir 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT 
LUMBER SUPPLY 


ARM machinery needs protection from the weather 
F; just as it needs oiling. Build implement sheds of 
durable Douglas Fir—the all-around farm lumber. 


The wood that lasts longer 


Douglas Fir resists weather, even when unpainted, 
but you won’t want unpainted buildings on your 
place and you will find that Douglas Fir takes and 
holds paint perfectly. 
Light, strong and easy to get 

Douglas Fir is light —easy to handle and work with 

ordinary tools—yet it has remarkable strength. Use 
Douglas Fir for every farm building purpose—for 
framing, siding, flooring, gutters, fences, doors, window 
sash and frames, and interior and exterior trim —for 
house, barn, shed or silo. Douglas Fir has nation-wide 
distribution and you can get it quickly from your local 


lumber dealers. 


Ol ble 


Send for the new, free booklet, 
“* Douglas Fir—America’s Perma- 
nent Lumber Supply.” This illus- 
trated handbook contains lumber 
information that every farmer 
should have. Mail the coupon or 


a postcard today. 


uolas Fir 


AMBRICA’S re ANENT 
LUMBER ony 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, F-66 
5560-c STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen : Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
| Durable Douglas Fir —~ America’s Permanent Lumber 


| Supply.” 
| Name 


| Street. 








Place 





Important West Coast Woods 
DOUGLAS FIR . WEST COAST HEMLOCK . WESTERN RED CEDAR . SITKA SPRUCE 
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The Art of Quilt-Making 


As 


HERE is a difference of 
opinion concerning quilt- 


making, and for those who 


described by the Household Editor 


The “Double Peony”’ pattern 
in Fig. 1 is a well-known favor- 
ite. The flowers (in red and 





declare that it has always been a 
waste of time to cut material 
into small pieces only to sew 
them together again, we quote 
what Henderson McDermott 
has to say of this household art: 

“Stitched into the fabric of 
the old-fashioned patchwork 
quilt is the story of American 
pioneer women in their homes, 
on the plains and in the moun- 
tains. Where miles seemed 
long, and hours lonely, these 
women. of pioneer days sat by 
their rude fireplaces ‘piecing’ 
quilts to while away the hours 
of the rigorous winter afternoons. 
These women of older genera- 
tions wére considered by their 
menfolk to have no ambitions sine 














beyond what went into the 
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5 green) are pieced,-the leaves 
and stems (green) are appliqued. 
The blocks measure about nine 
inches across and are joined with 
plain white blocks of the same 
size. The border has a two-and- 
one-half-inch band of red and a 
three-inch band of white; the 
edge is bound with green. There 
are 25 of the pieced blocks and 
the quilting is-done in~crossed 
lines to form,diamonds. 

The pattermshown in Fig. 2 
is called “Pheé“Rocky Road to 
Dublin,” “Borrow and Lend,” 
and various. other names. It 
looks best: when-made with one 
; color (either Bitie, pink, yellow 
: or green) and white, but could 
: be made with light and dark 
pieces. The pattern is a repeat, 
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making of good housewives— 
the drying of fruits and vege- 
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Fig. 3—Old Maid’s Puzzle 





tables, candle- and soap-making, cooking, 
baking, washing, spinning, weaving and 
sewing. Could they have looked a little 
more deeply into their staunch hearts, they 
would have discovered little chambers 














Fig. 5—Broken Sash 


Fig. 1—Double Peony, an old favorite 





Prices of patterns, quilt patterns and 
needlework obtainable from The 
Farm Journal are shown on page 74 
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Fig. 2—Rocky Road to Dublin 








marked in the colors of beauty, or adven- 
ture, and the keys to these chambers were 
found only in the boxes containing needles, 
thread and quilt patches. Into the creation 
of new colors for dyeing the patches went 
the longing for beauty, that otherwise could 
not be satisfied. 

“A quilt can tell no tales. So into them 
these lonely women stitched their longings 
—their hunger for beauty—their impatience 
with the dreary monotony of their days— 
their desire for change or adventure—their 
love for color, which common custom said 
they might not display in dress. 

‘And in the thrill of creating new colors, 
and designing new patterns, daring with 
cloth and needle to do what some one else 
had not done, the humble art of quilt-mak- 
ing seemed satisfying, and caused much 
excitement of fancy in days that would 
otherwise have been uneventful.” 





joined as in. the illustration, 
which shows 16 small blocks 








Fig. 4—Sugar Bowl 


measuring three and one-half inches across. 

“Old Maid’s Puzzle,” Fig. 3, is made 
with one color and white, or with light 
and dark material, and is also a repeat. 
To set together, [Continued on page 78 
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Start the day with 


















The Quaker on a label means 
the world’s standard in cereal 
products... a symbol of the 
finest grains that grow, of the 
finest milling known. 


Quaker Oats 











Why Quaker Oats “stands by’’ you 
through the morning 


ry? YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 
poor health. Much of the time you'll find it 
is largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 
To feel right you must have well-balanced 
complete food. At most meals you get it. 
That is, at luncheon and dinner. But the great 
dietetic mistake is usually made at breakfast— 
a hurried meal, often badly chosen. 

That is why Quaker Oats is so widely 
urged today. The oat is the best balanced 
DY all cereals grown. 

Contains 16% protein, food's greatest tis- 
sue builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great 
energy element; is well supplied with 
minerals and vitamines. Su Ms too, the 
roughage essential to a healthful diet that 
makes laxatives seldom needed! — 

Few foods have its remarkable balance. 
That is why it stands by you through the 
morning. 





Food that “stands by” through the morning 


“ TJOT oats and milk” is the diet- 
etic urge of the world today. 


Oats is the richest cereal grown; 


the best balanced from the stand- 


point of food experts ...and from 
yours, the most delicious and at- 
tractive. 

More protein than any other 
cereal. Rich in carbohydrates. 
And combined with milk, in the 
vitamines. 

Get the genuine Quaker Oats— 
the only oats with uniquely rich, 
rare Quaker flavor; the flavor 


brought out by Quaker milling of 
plumpest, jumbo grains. 
Nothing quite so delicious. 
Nothing quite so energizing. Takes 
that tired feeling out of mornings. 


Start every day with Quaker 
Oats. Start your children’s days 
that way, for your sake and for 
theirs. 


Your grocer has two kinds; 
Quick Quaker, which cooks in 3 
to 5 minutes, and also Quaker 
Oats as you have always known 
them. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 































































Recommended! 


Perfection Stoves win 
endorsement of 6 famous cooks 


From New England to 
New Orleans, Golden Gate 
to Philadelphia, comes praise 
for the Perfection! 


Six famous cooks in their 
own kitchens baked, roasted, 
broiled, fried, and stewed 
197 different dishes on the 
Perfection Stove. They sub- 
jected the stove to cooking 
tests far more severe than 
the average housewife would 
in a score of years. 
























The experts are: 


Lucy G. ALLEN 
Boston~ 


Bette DeEGRarF 
San Francisco 


ARGARET A. HALu 
Battle Creek 


Rosa MIcHAELIS 
New Orleans 







SaraH T. Rorer 
Philadelphia 


Kate B. VaucHN 
Los Angeles 
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Watch Your Hands 
and Nails 


By the Beauty Editor 














They find the Perfection ful- 
fills every cooking require- 
ment. What does their ap- 
proval mean to you? 


It means that when you buy 
a Perfection you can be sure 
of cooking satisfaction. You 
have the word of six cooking 
experts, backed by their rig- 
orous tests! (As well as the 
word of 4,500,000 women who 
cook with satisfaction every 
day on their Perfections.) 

















F you long for attractive, well-kept hands 

and pretty nails, make up your mind right 
now that you’re going to have them. You 
ean! Yes, even if your hands are busy all 
day long with household tasks, and must be 
frequently in the dish-pan or the wash-tub, 
you can still keep them soft and smooth and 
charming. We know a woman who did the 
heavy outdoor farm work, usuelly done by 
men, for a whole season, and at the end of 
the summer her hands were prettier than 
they had been at the beginning of it. She 
wore gloves practically all the time, of course, 
and used plenty of cold-cream to soften and 
nourish the skin. And that, by the way, is 
about the whole secret of caring for the 
hands—gloves (keep your old ones for this 
purpose) to protect the hands and save too 
frequent washing, when doing any rough or 
dirty work, indoors or out, and plenty of 
cold-cream to supply the necessary oil, 
especially in winter. 

A famous toilet-goods manufacturer -re- 
cently tried an interesting experiment. 
Working in one of his laboratories were three 
girls, whose work demanded frequent wash- 
ing of the hands. These girls were instructed, 
each time they washed their hands, to rub a 
little cold-cream thoroughly into the skin 
of the left hand, but to do nothing at all 
to the right. This experiment took place in 
mid-winter. At the end of several months 
the hands were examined. The skin on the 
right hands was badly chapped, rough and 
red, while that on the left hands showed 
smooth, soft and fine as a baby’s, even under 
the microscope. So, every time you wash 
your hands, or when they have been in the 
water, dry them carefully and rub in a very 
little cold-cream. If you use just enough, 
and rub it in well, the skin will absorb it all, 
and the hands will not be’ greasy. The 
rubbing also acts as a massage and helps to 
keep the skin toned up and the joints flexible. 
Keep a jar of cold-cream by the kitchen sink 
as well as in the bathroom, so you will have 
no excuse for neglecting the cold-cream rub. 
If the hands have already ‘become badly 
chapped, cover them at night with camphor- 
ice (or that old-fashioned remedy, mutton 
tallow), and wear loose, old gloves to bed. 
It may take several nights to bring the 






























































































chapped skin back to normal. Half a lemon, | 
Meets Every Test! See the Stoves rubbed over the hands and rinsed off, will | 
‘ SS remove stains and help to whiten the hands. } 
wrth Pie was deliciously _ Be sure to see the 1926 Per- eee ca Be ie | 
: . , nails, of course, must have their 
as ed. And each of the SIX fection s. At any dealer’s. share of attention, and if only a few 
mmone sore: be emo Sizes from a one-burner seconds a day are spent on them, there will 
with the results achiev Pe no need for frequent manicures. Eac 1 
the Perfection! Th eved on model at $7.25 to a five time you wash your hands, use the towel to r 
© rerrection. ey recom- burner range at $130. push back gently the cuticle around each ] 
mend it forevery cooking task, Cook h ree 1 ages sega ee can be seen. 1 
; t night, when you are cold-creaming your t 
They are praisin the Per — , “sere which won hands, rub an extra little bit around the base § 
: P g er~ the whole- earted endorse- of each nail to prevent hangnails. File the § 
fection for its good cooking ment of six famous cooks! nails about twice a week to keep them the I 
performance its cleanliness rigkt length, and to keep the edges smooth. 8 
.. 1 ° PERFECTI S C Use a flexible file, and file from the sides to- 8 
(no sooty kettles), its de- ON OTOVE LO. ward the center with light strokes. Experi- e 
pendability, convenience 7504 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ment until you find the shape of nail that i 
and safet In Camada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., suits your fingers best. _ Very long or very 8 
y- Sarnia, Ont. pointed nails are not in good taste. To I 
polish the nails you can take your choice of b 
dry paste or liquid polishes. The dry polish, s 
usually put. up in cake form, is easy to use 
. and gives a pretty, soft luster. Simply rub a 
. the cake on the palm of one hand, and use it 1 
° as a buffer to polish the nails of the other pa 
Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens hand. : 
1 
of 
Se 
f 
an the coupon today for our new io 
booklet, “Favorite Menus and Recipes Cc 
of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ pa 
, 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {359} th 
7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
ja 
Gentlemen: Sek 
Please send me-your new booklet, “Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks,"’ 
Warninc: Rien ’ 
Use only genuine l 
Perfection wicks, — Pork and beans with tomato sauce a 
marked with red Ihave a Stove. 
triangle. Others ste 
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The Best Pickles 
and Other Good Recipes 











HERRY pickles have a nice flavor. To 

make, select cucumbers one to one and 
one-half inehes in diameter, and a quantity 
of leaves from either wild or cultivated cherry 
trees. Place alternate layers of leaves and 
cucumbers in a stone jar. Sprinkle with 
caraway seeds, using 14 cupful to a 3-gallon 
jar. Make a brine, using % cupful of salt 
to 1 gallon of water. Boil until salt is dis- 
solved, then allow to cool. When brine is 
cold, pour over the cucumbers and cover 
with a weighted plate to keep them under 
the brine. Allow to stand until a scum 
forms (about one week), then take out, 
drain, rinse and wipe. Cut cucumbers 
crosswise in pieces about one inch in length. 
Make a sirup with 1% cupfuls of vinegar, 
1 cupful of sugar and 1 teaspoonful mixed 
pickling-spices. . Bring to boiling point, 
then add 1 or 2 quarts of the cucumbers and 
allow them to boil up just once. Pack imme- 
diately in glass jars, cover with the sirup and 
seal while hot. 


Carrot pickles (sweet) provide a nice way 
of using the “‘thinnings,”’ as those which are 
young and tender are best for pickling. 
Large carrots should be quartered length- 
wise. Boil in slightly salted water until 
tender (not broken). Pack in glass jars and 
cover with a sirup made of 1 cupful of sugar 
and 1 cupful of vinegar boiled together. 
(Add a stick of cinnamon and 2 or 3 whole 
cloves while boiling.) 


Green tomato catsup deserves to be better 
known. The recipe calls for 4 quarts green 
tomatoes, 2 large onions, 1 tablespoonful of 
mustard, 4 tablespoonful of allspice, 4% 
tablespoonful of cloves, 4 tablespoonful of 
ginger, 1 tablespoonful of black pepper, 1 
teaspoonful of celery seed, % cupful of sugar, 
1 tablespoonful of cinnamon. Wash, slice 
and mix the onions and tomatoes, sprinkle 
thickly with salt, and stir well so the salt 
will go all through them. Allow to stand 
for 24 hours, then drain and add spices. Put 
all together in a granite or enamel kettle, 
and cover with cider vinegar. Cook slowly 
and long until everything is soft and well 
blended (it may require two hours). Stir 
frequently to prevent scorching or sticking 
to the bottom. Take from the fire and rub 
through a colander. Heat again and pour 
into sterilized bottles or jars. Cork tightlv 
or seal while it is still very hot, and it will 
keep for winter use. The catsup should not 
be very thick, but of a consistency to pour 
readily from a bottle. 


The best pickles you ever ate: This 
recipe (repeated by request) makes a large 
quantity; halve it if you wish, but you will 
probably be sorry you did not make the 
whole amount. Use 1% pecks of green 
tomatoes, 12 large cucumbers (remove 
seeds), 1 head of white cabbage, 6 large 
silver onions, 6 red bell peppers (omit seeds), 
1 cupful of grated horseradish, 4% pint of 
salt, 2 ounces of celery seed, 244 pounds of 
sugar, 3 quarts of cider vinegar, and 1 ounce 
each of white and of black mustard seed. 
Chop tomatoes, cabbage and onions fine, add 
salt, mix well and let it stand four hours. 
Drain, add the other ingredients, mix again, 
boil for one-half hour, then put in jars and 
seal. 


Piccalilli: One pint each of Lima beans, 
string-beans, corn, cauliflower and carrots; 
1 quart each of green tomatoes and small 
onions; 6 red peppers, 44 pound of ground 
mustard, 1 pound of brown sugar, 14 cupful 
of mustard seed, 1 tablespoonful of celery 
seed, 34 tablespoonful of tumeric, 1 quart 
of cider vinegar. Boil the vegetables sep- 
arately in slightly salted water until tender. 
Cut the string-beans, carrots and tomatoes 
into small pieces and separate the cauli- 
flower into sprigs. Mix the spices with the 
Vinegar and bring to boiling point, then add 
the vegetables, boil for 20 minutes, pack in 
jars and seal. Store the jars in a cool place 
—the fruit cupboard will be O. K. 


For green pickles, drain from the brine, 
place in a granite kettle lined with spinach 
or grape leaves, cover the pickles with the 
leaves, and pour boiling water over them, 
cooling them quickly and allowing them to 
stand for four hours. 
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| Yes, Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in to- 
7} mato sauce with cheese, does have a 
» flavor all its own—a deliciously good 
flavor—an unmistakable Heinz flavor. 

Heinz makes the dry spaghetti 
itself, makes the sauce from Heinz 
grown tomatoes, selects the special 
cheese. Then the recipe of a famous 
Italian chef is followed with all the 
usual Heinz care. No wonder Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti is so good and so 
nourishing, too—and all ready to 
serve. 

Why cook spaghetti yourself, when 
Heinz has already done it for you? 

Ask grocer for new prices. 












































COOKED 2 

S paghettl 

In tomato™sauce with cheese 
The taste is the test 


Newsalad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps : H. J. Heir = Company, Pitisburgh, P » 















jrSTOUT 
WOMEN 


HOUSANDS of stout 
women have now become 

the best-dressed women of their 
own communities. So can you. 
These are the women who depend 
on the Lane Bryatt Style Book for 


clothes for stout women. 


of Free Style Book ff 


ie 


dresses, coats, hats, suits, shoes, underwear, 
corsets, in sizes from 38 to 58 bust. So can you. 


Low Prices—Style Book FREE~ 


Lane Bryant is the largest maker of slenderizing 
apparel in the world. Thus Lane Bryant apparel is 
always low in price but high in quality and value. 
The fit is always perfect—the styles correct—the 
workmanship superb—the fabric the best. 

Be fashionably dressed in Lane Bryant's slenderizing . 
New Fall Style Book, FREE. 
Just send us your name and address. A post card will do. 
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fane Bryant 


39* Street at 5t Avenue 


address Desk 172, NEW YORK 


STORES: 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
BROOKLYN 
ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 




















300 Candle Power 


Startling light improvement 
Brilliant, soft, a white light rectiato 
eyes. Burns 96% uals 


with match. No smoke. No soot. tA MOND: 
No odor. Low priced. Guaranteed. PANO 
Table lamps, wall ging lamps : 
AGENTS! “30 pays’ 
Bis Mone 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
“Hy ¥ pee ped yy tion. Try it 30 days 
- big “see if not satisfied. Just 
lew plan. S write todioy foe tae ited and Special 
te pag Be Offer quickly introduce 
tal aes ‘Outfit this light in your Tocality. Be the 


first to send your name and address. 
Write now before you miss this oppor- 
tunity. H. tive catalog 
of all styles FREE. 

THE AKRON LAMP COMPANY 
209 Lamp Bidg. Akron, Ohio 


Price List of Farm Journal Patterns 


and Needlework 


Bleached and unbleached muslin quilt blocks 18 
inches square, stamped for applique and embroidery, 
50 cents for set of four foundation blocks, one design 
in set. 

Material stamped for applique patches and floss 
for working, 35 cents per set of four blocks, one de- 
sign in set. 

Hot-iron  transfer-patterns for stamping four 


hustlers. Send for 

















Brings prompt 
relief- prevents 
infection 





Absorbine Jr 
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Quilt Blocks in 
Applique 











HE quaint and pretty designs offered 

this month combine embroidery with 
appliqued motifs cut from_plain gingham 
in suitable colors. In the ‘‘Pot of Pansies,”’ 
design No. 412—9, the large pansy and 
the bud are made of violet gingham; the 
other flowers are yellow gingham and the 




















No. 412—9 

















No. 413—9 

















foundation blocks, 25 cents. Patterns for stamping 
foundations and applique patches (four blocks), 35 





cents. 
Please give correct number and state whether ap- 
plique or foundation patterns are wan 
Pieced Quilt Block Patterns 
10 cents each, 5 for 40 cents 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 
12 cents each 
Send 15 cents for our up-to-date 1926-27 Fall and 
Winter Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery 








Soap to Cleanse 
)) Gintinent to Heal 








stitches. Be sure to give number and size of pattern 





wanted. Please do not send stamps. 

Send money by check, P. O. or Express Mone 
Order. If currency is sent, register the letter. e 
ean not be responsible for money lost in the mails. 
Send all orders to Pattern and Needlework Depart- 
ment, The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Advertisement. 
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No. 417—9 


leaves green. The flower petals are worked 
around the edge with a matching color in 
a back-stitch overwhipping. Leaves are in- 
visibly hemmed around the edges and veins 
are embroidered in darning-stitch with floss 
of the same color. Stems and basés of flow 
are embroidered in green. Brown darning- 
stitch outlines the flower-pot and there are 
wide single stitches of yellow between the 
up and down stays. 

“Colonial Basket,’’ pattern No. 413—9, 
has the backet in dark old blue, appliqued 
with fine darning-stitches in fern green. The 
framework is stitched in the same way, and 
tiny flower stems are outlined in the same 
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shade of green. Applique patches for flowers 
and leaves are turned in and hemmed down 
invisibly with fine thread. Round flowers are 
pale pink with round applique centers in 
yellow; buds are old rose. The quaintest 
shade of blue-green for foliage completes a 
fascinating color scheme. 

“Spring Garden,’’ as No. 417—9 is called, 
has a butterfly in yellow applique. The 
flowers are embroidered in deep blue, with 
yellow centers. Leaves and stems are finely 
outlined with pale green, using a single strand 
of cotton. Spots of blue, outlined with dark 
yellow, are embroidered on the butterfly 
wings. The same shade of yellow is used to 
embroider the body, the straight lines on the 
wings and the antennae. 

Patterns are stamped on 18-inch squares of 
muslin for quilt blocks. If smaller blocks are 
preferred, No. 413—9 can‘ be cut by the 
worker to 12 or 15 inches and.adapted to any 
size quilt. The embroidered blocks are joined 
with blocks of plain muslin. Attractive bed- 
room sets to match the quilts can be made by 
using the transfer patterns to stamp curtains, 
cushions and bureau covers. 

Bureau covers are either made to fit the 
top of the bureau or in scarf shape, and of 
linen or linene, with one of the applique 
designs worked on each end. Finish the 
edges with tatting or crocheted lace. Cur- 
tains could be made of unbleached muslin 
with either No. 419—9 worked in one corner, 
or the other patterns used in a row across the 
bottom of each curtain. Cushions can be 
made of unbleached muslin, white, ecru or 
colored linen (or linene), with one of the 
designs in the center. 
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The Art of Quilt-Making 


Continued from page 70 


make four blocks like the illustration and 
ees so sections like that in the upper right- 

and corner come together. Repeat for rest 
of quilt. The pattern called ‘Goose and 
Goslings’”” is made with the same shaped 
pieces but the upper right and lower left 
hand sections are turned so the triangles all 
go the same way, That is, join so the small 
light squares are at the corners. 

Fig. 4, called the ‘Sugar Bowl,’”’ can be 
made of one color and white, or with light 
and dark pieces. This pattern is also a 
repeat, the pieced blocks being set between 
_ squares of white or light material. The 

locks of this pattern, and the one above, 
measure about seven and one-half inches 
across. 

For want of a better name, we'll call the 
design shown in Fig. 5 ‘‘Broken Sash,’’ be- 
cause instead of continuing across the quilt, 
the sash is broken by lighter squares. The 
pattern was worked out in various light 
and dark materials, but is prettier when 
but three colors are used, a light and dark 
print for the pieced squares, light print for 
the small squares and plain material for the 
sash. The pieced squares measure nine inches 
finished; the sash is cut two and three- 
fourth inches wide. 

Use your left-over pieces for the ‘“‘Econ- 
omy”’ or ‘“‘Save-all’’ pattern shown in Fig. 6. 
This is quickly made by using six-inch 
squares of paper for the foundation. Cut or 
tear whatever materials you have into 
strips one and one-half inches wide; baste a 
dark strip across the center of each square, 
and you can do the rest of the work quickly, 
either on the sewing-machine or by hand. 
If you use the machine, adjust for a long 
stitch, put your square under the presser 
foot, lay a light strip along one edge of the 
dark strip, stitch, turn over and crease down. 
Lay a dark strip next to the light strip, 
stitch, turn and crease: again, then add a 
light piece for the corner. Do the other 
side in the same way. After all the blocks 
are stitched, trim. off the edges to fit the 
paper foundation and join as in the illustra- 
tion, using 16 blocks for each section. Join 
these sections with a three-inch sash, or 
make the entire quilt of the pieced blocks. 
The paper can be removed, if desired. 

All these patterns are quilted in the cross 
lines, forming diamonds, but the plain 
squares could be quilted in a simple flower 
pattern, if desired. = ? 

















Prices of patterns, quilt patterns and 
needlework obtainable from The Farm 
Journal are shown on page 74 










































































The beauty of this simply furnished 
bedroom is due largely to the 
Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum 
(pattern 8091). 


Such a cozy, pretty room! 


And it costs but little! 





eee 
Look for this label on the 


face of all Blabon’s 
Linoleum. 

















Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior deco- 
ration, gives valuable sug- 

estions on harmonizing 
urniture and draperies 
with walls and floors, in 
our 36-page book, ‘*Plan- 
ning the Color Schemes for 
Your Home,”’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the 
Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition at 


locations: The 
Blabon Exhibit in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and 


House on High Street 
(Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 


BLABON RUGS 


With your own good taste as your guide you 
can transform a barren room into a charming 
bed chamber like this, for a very small outlay! 


By utilizing an old ‘‘four-poster’’ and a 
freshly-painted chest of drawers in tones to 
harmonize with the bright-colored window 
curtains and the Blabon Rug of genuine lino- 
leum, the cheerful effect of this room was 
readily attained. Indeed, the patterned Blabon 
Rug plays an important part. 


Besides its beauty, the smooth napless sur- 
face of a Blabon Rug is so easy to keep clean 
and fresh-looking. Then, too, it is mothproof. 
It lies perfectly flat without fastening—never 
curls up at the edges. 


Best of alla Blabon Rug lasts long and is 
economical; for it is genuine linoleum with a 
burlap back. 


Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 


. and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. They are sold 


by home-furnishing and department stores. 


Made in the usual standard sizes up to 9’ by 
12’; a few patterns in the extra large 12’ by 12’ 
and 12’ by 15’ sizes. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write us his name, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Folder showing patterns and 
colors of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 





of genuine linoleum 
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Who has 
the Oldest 
Sewing 

Machine? 


E WANT to find the 100 

oldest sewing machines, 
regardless of make, in family use 
in the United States and Canada. 
To each owner we will give in 
even exchange, without one cent 
of cost or any obligation what- 
ever,a latest model Singer Sewing 
‘Machine, electric or treadle, as 
preferred. 


There are no conditions, no 
restrictions. If you have an old 
machine yourself, all you need 
do is fill out and send us the 
blank below. If you know of 
anyone else having an old ma- 
chine, who may not see this no- 
tice, tell or write them about it. 


Entries must be made on the 
form below before November 
1, 1926. Awards will be made 
as soon as possible thereafter. 
Age of machines will be deter- 
mined by factory number. Win- 
ners will then be notified and 
their names posted in Singer 
Shops everywhere. Simply fill 
out and mail the form below. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Singer Building, New York 


USE THIS FORM 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 

Dept. 31-J, Singer Bldg., New York 

I desire to enter the machine described 
below in your contest to find the 100 oldest 
sewing machines in use. 

















Name of owner .... 


















Its Factory Number............ 
Sis users will find factory number on the bed 














Patterns for Fall Sewing 








HE fall brings many new and beautiful 
fabrics for the woman who makes her 
own clothes: velvets, cloths, moires, 
taffetas,in red, blue and orange, and many 
cotton materials, plain and figured. 
All the sleeves are long, finished off with 
a cuff or a wristband; skirts are a trifle fuller 
and necks high. A number of the new styles 


5 









show overskirts, but this is a style better 
adapted to the tall woman than to the short. 
Many dresses of figured material have cuffs, 
collar and vestee of plain material of a con- 
trasting color. The fashions are adaptable 
to individual needs, whether one is large 
or small, thin or stout, so by using good 
judgment, a becoming style may be found. 


































































































































































































$590 S565 S475 5398 5579 S552 

. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 

50, 52 inches bust measure. 

Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Useful Smock. 10 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years 

for misses; and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches 

bust measure for ladies. 

Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

. Child’s Play Suit. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 








$596 S580 





$552 $513 5919 5597 §508 


Ladies’ Morning Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38 
40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


5509. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: -34, 36, 38, 40, 42,44, 
46 inches bust measure. 


5590. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5571. Child’s Combination. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1 
year, 2 years. 

5552. Ladies’ Apron. 1 size: Medium, 

5475. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5596. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


5553. 











of the Machine near the base of the arm. 












Age Of Machine............cscssssssesseseeeees: 


Prices of patterns, quilt patterns and needlework obtainable from The Farm 
Journal are shown on page 74 
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' $4, 36, 38 


40, 42, 44, 


months, 1 





years. 
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School Lunches 











REMARKABLE change has occurred in 
the kind of lunches children take to 
school. Thick pieces of bread and butter, 
often dried out before noon, a bit of meat, a 
piece of cake or soggy pie, and an apple made 
up the usual lunch in years gone by. These 
were piled together in a pail with little 
thought of how they would look at noon. 
Today the children’s lunch is carefully 
planned and packed so that it will fit in 
nicely with the hot dish served at school. 
The lunch-box should be of odorless ma- 
terial, light, easy to carry and to air. Tin 
boxes or pails with perforated lids are the 
best type, as they can easily be cleaned by 
washing, scalding and airing. 
The lunch should be neat and attractive. 
In packing, first line the box with plain paper 


All ready to serve the soup 


napkins. Take time to wrap each article 
of food separately in waxed paper so as to 
prevent the foods from being shaken about. 
The empty spaces can be filled in neatly 
with paper. Liquid or semi-liquid foods 
should be carried in tightly sealed jars. The 
children are interested in emptying and 
caring for the container. They should be 
encouraged to pack their own lunches, reliev- 
ing their mothers of this task. 

A well-planned school lunch-box should 
have one or more foods from each of the 
following lists: 

Bread sandwiches with: American cheese; 
ground cheese and bacon fat mixed; cottage- 
cheese and peanut butter; cold meat in thin 
slices; peanut. butter; baked beans; bacon; 
eggs, hard cooked, chopped and seasoned; 
fish made into a paste and seasoned; lettuce 
or cress. 

Fruit or vegetables: Apples, grapes, 
oranges; cooked fruit, baked apple, prunes, 
canned fruit; raw carrot, tomato, celery, 
radishes; vegetable salads in glass or jar. 


Sweets: Baked custard, rice pudding, 
junket; cup cakes, cookies; dates, raisins 
and nuts, figs, prunes; sweet sandwiches of 
jam, jelly, marmalade, dates or prunes. 


Menus for Wholesome Lunches 


A ham sandwich, a jelly sandwich, an apple, 
a small piece of plain’ cake. 

A cottage-cheese sandwich, a brown-bread 
and butter sandwich, an orange, a cooky. 

A chicken sandwich, a Graham-bread and 
butter sandwich, one-half cupful of apple 
sauce. 

A chopped-egg sandwich, a bread and but- 
ter sandwich, one-half cupful of stewed 
prunes. 

A peanut-butter sandwich, a jam sand- 
wich, raisins, a cooky. 

A chopped-meat sandwich, a bread and 
butter sandwich, one-half cupful canned 
fruit, gingerbread. 

With the addition of a cupful of hot soup 
or cocoa (prepared at sahooth these lunches 
provide sufficient aa x mer A for growing 
children. The hot food is very desirable, in 
fact necessary, for children who live too far 
from school to pent their going home for 
the midday me: , 
































More than six million women use this modern short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now—Sure success every time in 
making your jams and jellies - - 


ERY few fruits contain enough 

jellying substance to jellify all of 
their juice. That is why by the old-fash- 
ioned method the juice had to be “boiled 
down,” or concentrated. 


Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that you have never been able 
to use them fully ripe, when their flavor 
is at its best. 


Never Another Failure 


But, now, even without previous expe- 
rience, you can make perfect jam or jelly 
every time from any fruit you like. You 
need never again have a failure. 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is, abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 
liquid concentrate, which, used with any 





fruit juice, gives it the required amount 
of natural jellying quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. 


Only One or Two Minutes’ Boiling 
“‘When ‘I make them by the Certo 


method,” women say, “my jams and 
jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 
For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. This short 
boil prevents darkening in color and 
keeps in the jars all the delicate fresh 
fruit flavor which formerly boiled away. 


And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you get 
half again more jam or jelly from. the 
same amount of fruit. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Lid., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10c for half-size bottle — enough to 
make 6-10 glasses of jelly, depending on the 


recipe used. 









W ith Certo one or two minutes’ boiling is 
enough. Your fruit jelis perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 


Dovoras-Pectin Corp., 

643 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book. I en- 

close 10 cents (cofm or stamps) to cover 

postage. 








jelly from the same amount of fruit 
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in Home Heating 


from 


the Round Oak Folks 
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Think of healthful, humidified warmth that penetrates to every 
nook and corner of every room. Clean, dustless, smokeless heat 
—in a steady even flow. 








Then think of this efficient economical 
heater housed in a beautifully paneled 
cabinet as attractive as any fine furniture. 
That’s the new ROUND OAK Circulator, 
made by the Round Oak Folks, makers of the 
famous ROUND OAK stoves and ranges, 
backed by half a century’s experience. 


Easy Payments— 
Ask Your Dealer 


The Round Oak Thrift Plan of easy payments 
_— this new home heating innovation in your 
at once. Only a small payment down— 
balance in easy payments to suit your conveni- 
ence. Write today for the Round Oak Thrift Plan 
Book and the Round Oak Catalog showing this 
and and popular products made by the Round 


THE BECKWITH Co. 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


“Round Oak Folks” Est. 1871 


ROUND OAK CABINET 
HEAT CIRCULATOR 
Porcelain Enameled Walnut Finish 
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A powerful heater—all 
enclosed in a beautiful 
bi finished i 


the bottom—warm air 
goes out the top. “Ac- 
tive circulation” heats 
the whole house. 


ROUND OAK 


-STOVES * FURNACES « RANGES 











PARKERS 








HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Poo 
A true tifier, both cleansing and bene- 
ficial to hair and and ideal for use in con- 


ection with Parker’s Price 600 











Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to do 
some special advertising work ht in your own 
locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. Pay is 

. No previous experience is re- 
ok that ts necsmeny.b & wilin ess on 
your part to carry out our instructions. If you are 


away 
loyment—yet pay well for % 

fr you are makin Kens than $1 AS mouth, the offer 
am going to e ap you. Your spare 

time will pay you well—your full time will bring you 

in a handsome income. s 

It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today andI 

will send you full culars by return mail and 
ace before the facts so that you can 

‘or yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mgr. Employment Dept. 
$523 American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















New i tion beats 
wal 8 B. Over balf 
Write 9. P. Morgan, 


Mgr., 767 Grimes Street, Fairfield, lowa. 

















Picnic Games and 
Lawn Parties 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE describe games to be played 
at a picnic or lawn party. 
Lads and Lassies. 
The water race is quite amusing. Each 
contestant is provided with a glass which is 


filled to the brim with water. He is then 
required to hop on one foot to the goal and 
return, carrying the water all the way. The 
one who makes the goal first, spilling the 
least amount of water, is the winner. 


Freight-train tag calls for plenty of vigor- 
ous exercise. The players arrange them- 
selves in groups of three, one behind the 
other. The one heading the line is the en- 
gine; directly behind him is a second player 
who locks his arms around-the waist of the 
“engine’; a third player is behind him, 
similarly joined. These three compose the 
freight train. Make up similar trains with 
the remaining players. The game consists 
of trying to escape from an extra player who 
is “It,’’ and who tries to hook on to the rear 
of any freight train. As there must be but 
one engine and two cars in any train, if ‘It’ 
succeeds in hooking on, the front player 
(or engine) becomes displaced and he in 
turn must try to catch another train and 
become the rear car. The efforts of the trains 
to escape the extra car are very amusing. 


For a paper race, have as many ten-yard 
strips of paper (such as come around bolts of 
ribbon) as there are guests; also several 
pairs of blunt scissors. Choose three or four 
as jockeys, placing paper jockey-caps on 
their heads. Line up the jockeys with a 
number pinned to the sleeve of each. Stretch 
the rolls of paper ribbon across the lawn or 
room, each one held at the opposite end by 
another person. The jockeys hold the other 
ends of the strips and a pair of scissors and 
at the word “Go!” they start to cut the 
ribbon straight down the middle, going as 
fast as possible. If they run off they are 
disqualified and have to drop out. The 
first one to reach the other side with both 
bits of ribbon intact is the winner. This 
act may be repeated until all have tried, 
or as-long as the interest continues. 


Automobile judging contest: For this 
stunt the announcer puts every one in one 
of three classes. Those driving the make of 
car most popular in that community enter 
the first class, those driving the next popular 
make of car enter the second class, and those 
remaining are put in the third class. Five 
persons are chosen from each group to make 
the three ‘‘cars.”” Each ‘‘car’’ is made by 
standing two persons back to back with two 
others, thus making the four ‘“‘wheels.’’ The 
fifth man (called the engine) is in front 
of the car, and is guided by a string held b 
the two ‘‘front wheels.”” The two Sick 
‘“‘wheels’”’ must hold on to the men in front. 
At a given signal all three cars start to race 
a given distance. Of course there will be 
“flat tires’? caused .by the men who fall 
down, but each car must stay together until 
the goal is reached. 


O you think it necessary for us to keep 
open house for all the young people 
in the neighborhood? Parents. 


I do, to a certain extent. It is not only in 
the city that there are pitfalls-for boys who 
are allowed to roam and choose their own 
companions without ‘oversight. Wise par- 
ents keep-their boys and girls busy and in- 
terested at home with games, music and 
reading in their leisure hours, and if their 
young neighbors are made welcome to join 
in these pleasures the parents can judge for 
themselves what sort of friends their children 
have, and if sometimes they join in the 
games it will keep their own wits lively and 
wholesome. A candy pull or fudge party 
may make some litter, but it is soon cleared 
away; games and music make a noise but 


there is the satisfaction of knowing. the ° 


young folks are happy and safe and are 
storing up pleasant memories of home and 
father and mother. Have picnics, hikes, 
sleighing, coasting and skating parties for 
them and go along; if you have entered into 
their pleasures from childhood they will 
want you with them when they grow older. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











Trailing a Cameloid 


N their given order, write down words to 

fit the following definitions: A device for 
discharging missiles; a leopard-like animal; 
possess; baldness; crush; not in. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
ean be struck out: The hemp plant of India; 
a file; malarial poison; cry out loudly. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a South American 
cameloid. : 


A Charade 


I dwell where mighty billows roar, 

Though sometimes cast upon the shore; 

Beheaded then, alas, you'll find 

A name terrific to the mind; 

Behead once more, if ’tis your pleasure, 

And then you'll have a simple measure. 
What is the word? 


Riddles To Guess 


Why are A and B’s successors a ragged lot? 

When are lawyers most industrious? 

When is a lawyer like a beast of burden? : 

When a tiny man marries a widow what 
might he be called? - 


Heard at the Market 


Three late marketers found Mr. Butcher 
with only two turkeys left. 

“Together, they weigh 22 pounds,” he 
announced, “‘and the little fellow’s price is 
five cents a pound more than the gobbler’s.” 

Mrs. Jones took the smaller bird for $3.85, 
and Mrs. Brown took the gobbler for $7.50. 
Mrs. Smith. had to content herself with a 
pair of rabbits, for which she paid $2, the 
price per pound being one-half that of the 
big gobbler. 

How much did the pair of rabbits weigh? 


Hidden Towns 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place in the state of Iowa: 

A delicious dinner dispels the day’s worries. 

To part in temper is making a mess of 
matters. 

To seek a boon, earn it first. 

To get thoroughly mad ride a razor-back 
donkey for 20 miles. 


Fish for the Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith, accompanied by their 
son Tommy, their daughter Bella, and their 
prospéctive son-in-law, went fishing, and the 
finny fellows were biting nicely. Mrs. 8S. 
and Tommy together caught 26 fish; Tommy 
and Bella together caught 31; Bella and her 
young man together caught 15; Mr. 8S. and 
his prospective son-in-law together caught 
ten, while what appears to be the key to the 
piscatorial puzzle is the fact that Mr. S. 
and Mrs. S. caught a like number of fish. 
What is: the largest catch that could 
have been made under the circumstances? 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 
For brain and brawn: The children suc- 
ceeded in placing a pint in the three-pint 
bottle and a pint in the five-pint pail out of 
the nine pints in the jug, and drank the five 
pints allotted to them as they proceeded 
with the necessary pourings, as follows: 
They first filled the pail; then filled the 
bottle from the pail, leaving two pints in the 
pail, which other drank. They then 
poured three pints from the bottle into the 
pail, and filled the bottle from the jug, which 
left one pint in the jug. Then filled the pail 
from the bottle, leaving one pint in the 
bottle. Then the children drank their five 
pints from the pail. Then poured the one 
pint from the jug into the pail, and the re- 
quired feat was accomplished. Other meth- 
ods require more operations than the one 
described, which solved the problem with 
only six pourings of the buttermilk. 

A noted document: Words set down: 
Magnate, still, char, taking. 
Words struck Ott: Test, ill, king. 
Remaining word: MAGNA CHARTA., 


A charade: The word STARLING. 
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Free! 
BARGAIN Book 





Money- 
Saving 








and Family Outfitter 


For 37 years the Chicago Mail Order Company has had but one ideal—to please its 
customers. Now, because we not only feel sure we can please you, but also save you 
more money than ever before—we urge you to send for our Bargain Book and Style 
Catalog. 316 pages of unequalled bargains in everything to wear for the entire family. 

Here, at low prices, and in almost endless array, are the styles to be worn for Fall and Win- 
ter, in the best dressed circles of society. You can save money and get better value by 
keeping this fascinating Bargain Book handy whenever you are “erg be buy. You can 


save time—because 80 per cent of all orders are shipped within 10 


ours, the balance 


in 24 hours. Coupon or Postal brings your FREE copy. Send for it. 


Complete Range of Prices 
in Seasonable Apparel 


Women’s Coatsfrom . . $4.98 to $39.95 
Dresses from ‘ 1.98to 19.95 
Chiltiren’s Coats . 1.98to 12.95 
Women’s Shoes . 1.98to 4.45 
Men’s Shoes . ° 1.89to 6.98 


- 
- 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Children’s Shoes 49cto 3.29 
Women’s Hats 1.00to 4.95 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits 1.49to 25,00 


Men’s and Boys’ Overcoats 1.98to 25.00 
and countless other items at very low prices 


Our Matchless Service 


The Chicago Mail Order Company gives the most 
prompt and satisfactory mail order service in America. 
Almost 1,000 fast trains—one every minute — carry 
parcels between Chicago and the 56,000 post offices 
throughout the United States. The Chicago Mail 
Order Company, through its central location, gives 
the best and most direct service possible. No waste 
of time, no round-about routing, and lowest postage 
rates from this advantageous center. 








Dept. 


) 3 Your 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 280 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 

Send meat once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your new Bargain 
Catalog and Family Outfitter, showing the ne 
in everythingto wear for men, women, and childreh, at money- 
saving prices; also contair-‘~- 
furnishings, electrical hon 
articles, toys, tools, autom<c 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 
[280 | 


Everything You Need 


Automobile Tires and Supplies, Electrical 
Appliances, Radios, Jewelry, Gift Articles, 
Toys, Tools, and House Furnishings 


Not only does our catalog show the best of Stylish 
Wearing Apparel, but we have added new sections, 
containing all of the items listed above, and many 
more, at low introductory prices. The savings 
offered in these new departments are greater than 
you can possibly expect to make again. By all means 
send coupon or postal for it today! It is FREE. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


You can always be sure of receiving reliable mer- 
chandise of dependable quality from us. We guaran- 
tee that if not satisfied forany reason whatsoever, you 
can return the goods and we will refund your money 
plus postage both ways. If you find that you can 
purchase the same goods elsewhere for less money, 
we will refund the difference. No house treats its 
customers fairer, squarer, or more liberally than we 
do, Send coupon or postal for FREE catalog! 


Copy Is Ready 
Now! 


316 Pages of 


Fascinating 
Bargains 





t fashions 


‘he new departments, house 
sliances, radio, jewelry, gift 
ites and supplies, etc. 








Chicago, Illinois 
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= MOTHER! 
Those lovely teeth 


are priceless 


She’ll thank you in after 
years if you teach her now 
the way to healthy teeth. 
You can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for not only 
beauty, but health, too, de- 
pends on sound teeth. 


Colgate’s is the modern 
way to protect thecharm of 
beautiful teeth. It foams 
into the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth 
and around the edges of 
the gums. It removes 
causes of tooth decay and 
keeps your teeth and gums 
healthy. 


Colgate’s contains no grit 
ot harsh chemicals. Its 
regular use insures clean, 
healthy teeth. You'll like 
the taste—even children 
love to use it regularly. 








removes causes of tooth decay 
FA at “S 
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Where all 


There’s a bp somewhere, I know, 
club boys like 
And every 4-H member says, 

“I’m for club work, for it pays’’ 


to go, 





dacbkce Go Overseas 


HREE Maryland 4-H 
club. boys rubbed 
their eyes one nice 
Saturday morning in June and looked out 
over the broad waters of the Atlantic. The 
three were Arthur Dunnigan, of Harford 
county; Stanley Sutton, of Kent county; 
and Ralph Walker, of Montgomery county. 
Ahead of them were seven straight days of 
sailing, the chance to take part in an inter- 
national dairy-cattle judging-contest, and a 
wonderful opportunity to see some of the 
worth-while places of the Old World. Back 
of them was a record of making the highest 
score among 21 state teams entered in the 
junior dairy-cattle judging-contest at the 


By Melvin D. Bowers 


dustry in Maryland. Dur- 
ing the six years of dairy- 
judging, calf-club mem- 
bership has risen to 410, and the number of 
purebred animals owned by club members 
has reached more than 500. In more than 
one case, a registered heifer purchased for 
club work has become the foundation of a 
paying purebred herd. One out of every 20 
purebred dairy animals in the state is regis- 
tered in the name of a club member. 

The Maryland team which defended the 
gold cup for the United States in the inter- 
national dairy-cattle judging-contest this 
year is the third team which Maryland has 
sent abroad. The first one sailed in June, 
1922, after winning the live- 


















stock judging-contest at the 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, 
Ga., the previous fall. It 
was this team which first 
tested out the skill of the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs of 
England in judging dairy- 
cattle, and, by winning 
against them, first brought 
the gold cup to the United 
States. 


The second team from 

















Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine entrusts the team 
with the gold cup it is 
to defend in the English 
contest 


John and Joe Joesting, 
members of a Maryland 
judging team, have built 
up a purebred herd from 
their first club heifer 















National Dairy Show last October. Behind 
that was their record of being the best judges 
of dairy-cattle in the Maryland state contest 
at the Timonium fair in September, 1925. 
This 4-H judging-team is the third group 
of Maryland boys to represent the United 
States in competition with an equally select 


* group of boysin England. All of Maryland’s 


4-H club work in dairying dates from Sep- 
tember, 1920, when the first 4-H dairy 
judging-contest was held. At that time there 
were 16 teams from as many counties, all of 
them inexperienced and all of them selected 
rather hurriedly after a brief period of 
training at the hands of their county agents. 
This contest was the beginning of real dairy- 
club work in the state. The winning team 
in that contest.was sent to the National 
ee Show at Chicago, where it won fourth 

ace 

In 1921, a result of the stimulus from 
the state Poo ana ronat aed the year before, 
and with county agents and breeders of dairy 
cattle actively interested, 31 purebred calves 
were placed in the hands of Maryland club 
members. This was the beginning of calf- 
club work in the state. 

Judging-contests have since had much to 
do with the development of the dairy in- 


a 

Maryland crossed the Atlantic the following 
year, after its victory over other state teams 
at the National Dairy Show. By, sending 
this team abroad Maryland started the cus- 
tom, since followed by other states, of send- 
ing the champion judging-team at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show to the international 
contest in England. 

The third victory at the National Dairy 
Show, a year ago, gives Maryland boys the 
honor of winning three national champion- 
ships in five years. The people of the state 
are naturally proud of the record made by 
their 4-H al boys, but prouder still of 
what it stands for; namely, the development 
of better dairying and better dairymen 
through club work. And that had its begin- 
ning at the Timonium fair just six years ago. 


aca 


The first leadership training-school to be 
held in Pennsylvania met at State College 
in June. Boys from 19 counties were present 
and all of them learned a lot about conduct- 
ing their 4-H clubs. The principal instructor 
was W. H. Palmer, state club leader of Ohio. 
The leadership school has added a lot 
of enthusiasm to club work in the state. 
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Farm Boys in the 


Sports World 
By Jack Werner 











EORGE LITTLE, athletic director at 
the University of Wi isconsin, stands in 
the front rank of farm boys in the; sports 
world. While attending Ohio Wesleyan as 
an agricultural student, Little was for three 
years a guard on the football team, a weight 

















“How to play center,” by Coach Little 


man on the track venin, and a member of 
the basketball squad. 

While director of athletics at Miami Uni- 
versity, he produced a football team which 
won two Ohio Conference championships, 
and lost but three games in four years. 
Little then served three-years as assistant 
director of athletics at the University of 
Michigan, where he won an enviable reputa- 
tion as right-hand man to Coach Fielding H. 

‘‘Hurry-Up” Yost, after which he was in- 
duced to take the position of athletic di- 
rector at Wisconsin. 
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Wideawakes 














Here is a picture of me with my two full- 
blood Menominee Indian girl playmates. We 


often have play dinners. y father is the 
Indian doctor here. We have 1,700 Indians 
and they all treat me fine. 

Neopit, Wis. Harry Chester Smith, <2> 


eee § 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 
Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 

Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 

Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,386; 824 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to b ‘ 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping ha to believe in farm- 
ing, and to havea brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 


e a memb of 
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You 


can’t beat 


this value 


that you get 
at your 
local store! 
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Look’em allover! Compare Big Yank for 
style, for quality—for downright value— 
with any Flannel Shirt or Jacket you can 
buy—anywhere! 
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Ofcourse, youcan’t match it. Fornoothermanu- 
facturer has the volume to bring costs down so 
low. Big Yank gives the value you'd naturally 
expect from the largest shirt-makers in the world. 


No matter what you want in style, pattern, 
color; or weight, you can get it in Big Yank. 
Shirts that will stand up under hard service year 
after year! Or the newest, sportiest of Jackets! 
At $3 to $7. 


And you can buy Big Yank in your own com- 
munity! Look over the popular styles. Great, 
aren't they? It pays to trade at the store where 





For all sorts of out- 
@oor wear instead of a 

coat, this stunning 
Jacket’s “the thing 


pe Colorful plaids Big Yank’s sold. 

ible s at Salles. Knit ’ 

sa 9s RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


FLANNEL SHIRTS AND JACKETS 


High School Course 
in ys Years You can complete 


this simplified igh 


School Course 
sy Sr ee ate ae 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 4-635, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©A-.S.1924 cHIcAco 


‘ wes S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


N 
Special limited ser. | Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 


ectrical Bt Bok 6336 J homeseekers’ rates. 


4300-1310 W. Hi W. Harrison St., Chicago, tl. | H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
eee gates ay oy on $a 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 





To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD @ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
62 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 





When your mirror 
tells this story! 


Will Soe sactibee 
your social or future, © r will y Cy a — le 


Gray hair! First, onr: then another, and a 
til now, there too many. What will you dp 


she looks and abe looks as old as her 
, of which more 
used by men 





ae tran «natural appear 


75 CENTS AT they 
DRUG STORES 


Owing tothe factthatQ-ban S¢! 
Restorer w 





























































The Boomerang and Its Use 


By Jeannette Norton 








in the hands of Australian savages. 

Who made the first boomerang no one 
knows. Some say an Eskimo boy found that 
a stick thrown at a bird came back to him. 
But we do know that the boomerang has 
been used for ages. 


. DEADLY weapon is the boomerang 


side up) by a handle that is slightly rough- 
ened. The thrower takes a few quick steps 
forward and throws the boomerang straight 
in front of him. Leaving the hand, the 
boomerang at once turns into a horizontal 
position and going at great speed it revolves 

around its own axis 





There are several 
kinds of boomerangs. 
The first is called 
“Tootygundy Wum- 
kum,”’ and it is used 
in warfare. It goes 
straight to the spot 
for which aimed, and 
then falls to the 
ground. The second 
is the ‘““Trombash.” 
This is used in hunt- 
ing wild birds and it 
flies farther than an 
arrow. The natives 
of Abyssinia use it 
in war time. The 
Trombash is called 
“*Marudwullen Wum- 
kum” by the Aus- 
tralians. The third, 
the “‘Come Back”’ or 
“Bungil! Wumkum,” 
can be made to de- 
scribe a circle of 35 
yards without rising 
more than twelve 
feet in the air, when 
thrown by an expert. 

The boomerang 
ordinarily used in 
shows or exhibitions 
is shaped something 
like the blade of a 
curved sword, with 





as it goes into the 
air. In returning it 
curves toward the 
left, describes an el- 
lipse, gradually loses 
momentum and falls 
within a few paces 
of the starting point. 
To the onlooker it 
seems to hang mo- 
tionless in the air at 
the point of turning, 
but this is because 
the eye is not quick 
enough to follow its 
movement. On its 
return the boome- 
rang is either allowed 
to drop to ‘the 


grou caught 
in wee Oe its 
force is still so great 
that it might injure 
the hand if the 
thrower attempted 
to catch it. 

Some boomerangs 
are so shaped that 
they will rise 200 
feet in the air. The 
Arunta savages of 
Australia have a pe- 
culiarly ornamented 
boomerang that is 
not found with any 
other tribe. It is 











one side convex, is 
30 or 40 inches long, 
two to four inches 
wide, and half an 
inch thick. It is 

d in the right 
ead (with convex 


kum, he of the 
as the best 


Verne Tanulinger — “Bung Wum- 
boomerang,”’ as the In- 
dians of Idaho call him. He is known 

ang thrower in the 
United States 


carved with curves 
and grooves, with 
mountains and cater- 
pillars, in raised de- 
sign painted with 
red ocher. 





Shell Life ‘of Land and Sea 


ID you ever find a nice shirry shell along * 


a lake or stream? This was a dead 
shell. The chances are that a muskrat had 
dug it out of the ground, eaten the animal 
which lived in the shell, and then thrown the 
shell away. But no matter where you live, 
you can most likely find living shells if you 
know how to look for them. 

Shell life is sure to be near a body of water, 
whether pond, lake, seashore, creek or river. 
Turn over stones, logs, sticks and the like, 
lying near the water, and you will be sure to 
find living shells. They usually appear as 
little black objects sticking out of the sand 
or gravel. Pick them up and you will see 
that they are living. 

Along the seashore, millions of sea-shells 
can sometimes be seen washed up by the 
waves. These shells do not stay long on the 
beach, but crawl into the ground. If you 
watch closely you can see a little living hand 
squeeze through the opening in the shell 
and then dig into the sand. It is remarkable 
how fast the shell will disappear. 

There are so many different varieties of 
shells that a collection makes quite a museum. 
I know a man who has several hundred 
gathered from near the creeks and lakes 
surrounding his home. 

To clean shells for a museum collection, 
put them in boiling water for a few seconds 
—not longer than a minute at the most. 
This will cook the animal so that you can 
pull it out with a pair of tweezers. Bivalves, 
such.as mussels, will gape after they are in 
the hot water a few seconds, so that all you 
have todo is cut out the muscles and flesh. 
After entirely removing the animal and all 
soft tissue, let the shells dry for at least a 
week. Then label each with a small sticker, 
stating where and when it was found and, if 
possible, the name. If you can’t find the 





name in any encyclopedia, your science 
teacher in high school will be * to tell 
you. W. P.M. 
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Peter Polish 


Peter Polish has the blues 

When he sees those dirty shoes! 

He wants to-do his usual stunts, 

And clean and polish them at once, 

He says that everybody’s feet 

Always should look nice and neat. 
Elsie Parrish. 
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The 4-H Leadership Contest 


N September 26 the 

big leadership contest 
will come to a close. All 
reports, and all material 
accompanying the reports, 
must be in the mail Friday 
evening, September 24, at 
midnight. 

If you have your report 
ready, be sure to submit it 
to your state club leader as soon as possible 
for his O. K. Judging all of the reports will 
be a hard job and may take some time. We 
will try to announce the winners in the 
October i$sue, but may have to wait until 
November. 

If you are a local club leader and aie not 
yet gathered your material, there still is 
time to get in on the $1,000 worth of prizes 
offered by The Farm Journal. But you must 
hurry. Your state club leader can give you 
the blanks to fill out. 
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September Work for 
the Birds 











LY py schools open this month, and a 
Liberty Bell Bird Club should be 
started in every one. Tell the teacher about 
the club and write for a guide which tells 
how to start a school branch. A Friday 
afternoon™bird program is an attractive and 
important feature in school work. 

This is the month when all should keep an 
accurate migration chart. It has often been 


called the ‘“‘guessing month,”’ as a great wave’ 











A hollow log is appreciated 
of birds. arrives from the North, and the 
eg is usually different from that worn 
y their parents when we saw them last. It 
takes close observation and keen study to 
identify the different species. 
' It is interesting to note that the at 
familiés of warblers, thrushes, fly-catchers, 
vireos, orioles, tanagers, shore birds and 
most of the sparrows migrate at night, while 
the ducks and geese (which also migrate in 
the night), swallows, hawks, night hawks, 
chimney-swifts, robins, blackbirds, bob-o- 
links and horned larks migrate by day. 
According to Professor Cook, the Arctic 
tern migrates the farthest—11,000 miles. 

An excellent time to put up bird-houses is 
during September, October and November. 
Many of the houses put up during the fall 
are used by the winter birds for shelter, and 
after they ome weather-stained, are more 
attractive to the spring visitors. A good 
supply: of. nesting-houses, properly put up, 
will greatly increase the number of birds in 
your locality. A bird-house need not be 
expensive, but it must be made suitable for 
the bird that is to occupy it. If you do not 
know how to build a bird-house, write us and 
we will send you the plans. Rustic houses 
always look best, and perches are not really 
necessary. ye 


Last spring I provided running water for 
the birds, still pools being unsatisfactory. I 
fastened a pipe to an outside faucet, placed 
it underground to the edge of a hill, and 
turned the city water into an artificial brook, 
emptying into successive pools on the hill- 
side. These were made by digging out the 
earth, and packing the cayity with sand. It 
is hard to say whether we, or the 27 varieties 
of birds attracted to the fresh water, enjoyed 
it most. I planted 50 berry-bearing trees, 
shrubs and vines for food and shelter, and 
had nesting-boxes put up, which were taken 
by bluebirds, titmiee, fly-catchers, flickers 
and Bewick wrens. Eliza D. Weigle, Ind. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

906,312 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
ide sent you. An en- 
graved certificate will be sent for 25 cents 
additional. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AYBE you can get along 

without electric lights 
and a gas stove. A good many 
people on farms havé to. 


But you can’t get along 
without a good timepiece. 
A dependable clock is im- 
portant farm equipment. 


Westclox are dependable, 
from Big Ben at $3.25, to 
America at $1.50. For a 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 





Bic Ben 
$3.25 


~ Important Equipment | 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. InCanada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 





























AMERICA 


little more you can have a 
luminous dial ‘“Westclox” 
that tells time in the dark. 
The name ‘“Westclox’’ 
printed on every dial is your 
assurance of trustworthy 
time-keeping. 
Whatever you have to do, 
wherever you have to go, 
you need never be late if you 
rely on Big Ben or America 
or any other Westclox. 


LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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GIBBS TRAPS 


me The best game trap ever 

——" > "THE KING OF THEM 
AB ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No 
damage to pelts. Does not have to be set to 
drown. 
"The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, ete. It will catch 
and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz. prepaid. 


° sa: * 99 
Gibbs “‘Single-Grip” Traps 

Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 








. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25¢ en. or $2.50 doz. Prepaid 
No: 2° Fox. Si ete. dic ea. oF $4.60 dor. 

. 3. nx, leat, ete. °C ea. fs . 
No: eo ver. olf, etc. ea. or $9.00 doz. 


4. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 
W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A. D.-9 Chester, Pa. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders, Money Makers, Hunting 
Horns, Collars, Etc. Trial. Free Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, M. O. 10, HERRICK, ILL. 














Good News 
for Wool Growers! 


OU can turn your sutplus wool 
into splendid, warm blankets or 
handsome, serviceable automobile 
robes. We will make these up for you 
for very little more than the actual 
cost of labor and materials required. 
Hundreds of wool growers have 
taken advantage of our cffer. If you 
are not satished, we wiu refund your 
outlay in money and wool. 


Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. O-9 
CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


Winston-Sacem, N. C. 

































































































You can buy 
all of the ma- 


terials for a = 
complete home direct 


Nine different 
. floor plans of 

this house are 
shown in Cata- 
log. 2 and 3 bed- 
room designs— 
gradeandinside 
™ ceilarentrances. 





3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout. 


Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 














Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. 


Freight id to your station. Permanent Homes 
—N PORTABLE. Many styles of Fant *round dwellings, 
‘om. 


ml today for FEE Woney-Saving Catalog No- 7 
The ALADDIN Co., Bicuicay 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 











HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 








your premises 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 


«ROSENTHAL, eoRN 











from the 
manufacturer and save four profits, 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware 
and labor.» WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
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The Mushroom 
Industry 


Continued from page 34 











straw. This is placed in flat piles about 
four feet deep and firmly packed. Water 
is added to produce heating. As the heat 
is generated the material is forked over so 
as to prevent firing. Some growers prefer 
to mix in a little loam. At times in this 
process of decomposition, the temperature 
may go as high as 140°. This compost 
is practically the same as used in green- 
houses. The reason for this practise is to 
make the plant-food more readily avail- 
able. Chemists tell us that it breaks down 
insoluble compounds into food that the 
plants can readily use. 


HE temperature should be down to at 
least 70° before using or it may in- 
jure the spawn. The beds in the house 
are built one above the other, in tiers of 
from three to nine, depending on the 
height of the house, but the usual number 
is four or five. This practise economizes 
space and the size of the house is desig- 
nated by the bed space in preference to 
the floor space. A common estimate for 
construction of double-wall houses is 
50 cents a square foot of bed space. The 
hollow-tile construction is more expensive 
than the wooden houses. The uprights 
for beds are either 2 x 4 or 2 x 6-inch 
lumber, placed about four feet apart. The 
cross-supports are usually one-inch boards, 
six inches wide. The boards for bottom 
of bed are laid in loose. The sides are 
generally of 1 x 8inch boards, held in 
place by the compost. The fewer the 
rmanent fixtures, the more easy it is to 
umigate and disinfect the house. 

The beds vary from three to eight feet 
in width. Wall beds are usually three 
feet wide, while the double beds, which 
are accessible from both sides, are_from 
six to eight feet wide, preferably six. From 
the top of one bed to the bottom of the 
other ranges from 18 to 30 inches— 
usually around 24 inches: The compost 
is packed in these beds from eight to ten 
inches deep. 

Right now is an opportune time to 
say a word or two about the equipment 
necessary. For the beginner or small 
grower the equipment need not be very 
elaborate. A carrier of some sort is needed 
for the compost. In the larger houses a 
flat car which runs on a narrow track is 
used. This track is supported by boards 
temporarily attached to the beds. A 
wheelbarrow can be used in the smaller 
houses. A hand tamper is needed to firm 
the compost. The use of a thermometer is 
essential. A camel’s-hair brush is very 
useful in cleaning soiled mushrooms. 


OW about planting the spawn: A 

bottle of spawn makes from 40 to 45 
pieces the size of a walnut. These are 
lanted about one inch deep, ten or twelve 
inches apart each way. Ordinarily it 
takes from two to four weeks for the 
spawn to spread through the compost. 
Then about a half-inch of loam is spread 














Za. 
The bird: “That is a good combina- 
tion—hot dog and ice-cream cone”’ 











over the bed. This process is called 
“casing.” It aids in supporting the 
growing mushroom and helps conserve 
the moisture in the compost. From six to 
eight weeks after casing, the first plants 
are ready to pick. A bed will bear from 
two to three months ordinarily, although 
in some cases it is even a longer period. 
Many of the growers plan on producing 
two crops during the season. Plantings 
are made intermittently so as to fovete 
a more uniform average daily production. 
The plants are twisted off in preference 
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YOUR OLD RUGS 


CARPETS & CLOTHING 


Pay 12 the cost of 
New Velvety Rugs 


WOVEN BY THE WONDERFUL NEW 
OLSON PATENTED PROCESS 
Seamless, Reversible rugs, 
with the same-deep, clc 
nap on both sides to give 
double wear. Twice as soft 
under foot. You can select 
any of the 


Up-To-Date 


Patterns 
shown in catalog regard- 
less of the colors in your 
old materials. 


SENT ON TRIAL. Over 
a million satisfied cus- 















Ae old materials. We ey 
a Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
a from all states as explained in book. 
Write today for our book on Rug Facts 

FREE and Decorating Problems that is saving 
thousands of dollars for American house- 

wives. Handsomely illustrated in actual colors. Hun- 
dreds of suggestions. Patented Process of 
weaving lovely Velvety rugs at a saving of one-half, 


OLSON RUG CO. ciitkcS, iu. 











New 1927 Model 
Does the work of 4 men or 1 horse. Heavy 
ontnnting se light—fast or slow. 4H.P., 
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Belt Pully year ‘round. Write us. me, 
PIONEER MFG. NY ) 
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to cutting. They are then taken to the 
sorting room and the different grades are 
made up. There are both the cream and 
white mushrooms. The New York mar- 
ket, for instance, has a decided preference 
for the white mushrooms. Some growers 
maintain that the cream will stand ship- 
ment better than the white. The other 
grade is the button or small mushrooms. 
These are utilized largely by*the canning 
factories, of which there are three in the 
Pennsylvania district. When the mush- 
room is not cut at an early enough period, 
the under portion of the head breaks 
open. This really is the plant going) to 
seed. When mushrooms are in this con- 
dition, they are called ‘‘opens’” and are 
not very suitable for consumption. 

In regard to the yield, one pound per 
square foot of bed space per season is 
considered a good yield. The cost of 
production varies considerably, but most 
growers are of the opinion that in order 
to make a fair profit, mushrooms should 
sell on the market for at least $1 per 
three-pound basket. 

The one essential in marketing is prompt 
shipment, as the crop is highly perishable. 
Mushrooms should reach the consumer 
within 48 hours after being picked. 
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Heating the House with 
Straw 


Continued from page 24 


the straw in the baling process, we can 
evolve a bale which will utilize the best 


|_heating qualities of both lignite coal and 


straw, making a practically smokeless 
fuel of good heating value. Another 
method we have tried is to use crank-case 
oil residue, which is available to every 
farmer who has a car. This so far has 
proved a failure, as the oil does not suffi- 
ciently bind the straw together.” 


we this process may ultimately 
mean to farmers throughout the 
United States i is as yet only a guess. The 
average “amount of straw produced in 
Kansas annually is nearly one/ and one- 
half tons per acre. Taking this average 
annual production of straw, 10,000,000 
acres of Kansas wheat would produce 
5,000,000 tons of briquettes, which would 
be equal to 5,000,000 tons of wood or 
2,500,000 tons of coal. The average price 
of Pennsylvania anthracite coal f. o. b. 
dealer (when you can get it) is $24 a ton. 
Thus, 1,700 pounds of this coal would 
come*to about $20 as compared with the 
amount of straw briquettes made in one 
day at a cost of $3.41, exclusive of labor 
cost. The $3.41 worth of straw fuel is 
at- hand ready to use while to the $20 coal 
cost must be added the transportation 
expense in hauling from the local dealer 
to the farmer’s home, which would leave 
considerable diffe ence in favor of the 
straw fuel. 

It is true that the straw fuel is worth 
only one-half as much as coal, but even 
then we have nearly a ton of straw pro- 
duced at the cost of $3.41, and having an 
equal heating value of coal costing $10 at 
the dealer’s. When the transportation to 
the farm home is added we can reckon a 
saving of about $7 for three-fourths of a 
ton in favor of the straw. This, when 
multiplied by the 5,000,000 tons, means 
something. 

{If any of Our Folks think of burning 
straw, let them first consider whether the 
straw could be more profitably turned 
into synthetic manure and put back on 
the soil. It is possible—even_ likely— 
that the saving from burning straw will 
be more than offset by the loss of fertility. 
There are not many farms that can afford 
to burn straw without using fertilizer 
sooner or later. ‘It is really a case of 
deciding which can be bought cheaper— 
fertilizer or fuel.— Editor | 
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Do rk eal Back to 
Warmth and Comfort ? 


Out of the cold drizzle—out of the stinging storm—back 
into a warm comfortable home—with the cleanly, health- 
protecting heat in ALL rooms alike! This is the constant 
satisfaction you insure yourself and your family with 
IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator heating in place # old- 
fashioned, inefficient, wasteful heaters! 


DEAL 


ERICA) CAN, BOILERS 


The present low cost and 10-Months- 
to-Pay-Plan of the IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN Heating Outfits puts these com- 
forts easily in the reach of every farm 
home—with or without cellar. Auto- 


matic fire control maintains just the 
temperature you want. Burn oil, wood, 
coke or ANY coal. Phone nearest heat- 
ing and plumbing merchant toda 
WriteDept.T,forillustrated Sescieede 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all large cities in U.S. A., Canada and Europe 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 
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SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. Fi-1, Gsieeburg, Kansas 








H. BZWoodS Saws 


ia priced, most practica] for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
peste, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
hed. Money - back arantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write. FREE 
CATA all kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete.—direct to at lowest 
factory ices. H. “eT Concrete 
Mixer—towest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
Belleville, Pa. 
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OSES OF NEW CASTLE 


Autumn given, is | is a beautiful book, profusely 
illustrated in na‘ colors, ner ring spring flow flow- 
-ering Dulbe-Hyacinths, athe, Tulips, N 

Lilies ose plants, shrubs, 


; also these famous "pis 
perennials for fall planting. Ask copy today. 
Its free. Heller Brothers Co., Box 926, New Castle, Indiana. 
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™Charles William Stores inc 


New York City 


Ts RIFTY families everywhere 
are saving money by using their 
Charles William Stores’ Catalog for 
practically everything they nééd — 
more and more families are doing this every 
year—for saving is like earning .... the more 
you save, the more money you have earned. 


This new Catalog for Fall and Winter pro- 
vides many such opportunities. Between the 
covers of this new book you will find practi- 
cally everything for yourself and family, your 
home, your farm or your car, all offered at prices 
that make saving easy. You wil! be positively as- 
tonished at the big total you can save on a’season’s 
buying! It means that you can have many things 
that you never thought you eould afford. More and 
more customers every year prove the truth of this. 


But savings are not the only advantage of trading 
at The Charles William Stores. With every trans- 
action you are also assured of satisfaction, comfort, 
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Guarantee to youl 








variety and service. That is our promise and our 
guarantee to you. 

Write today for your catalog. Use it for everything 
you need—it will pay you. Fill out the coupon and 
a book will be mailed free and postpaid—and at once 


Act NOW! 








for Fall and Winter. 


Mail the .... _ 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc., 136 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy of your new Catalog 





Coupon Address _...... 
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WEAK MEN 
STRENGTHENED 


When I Take Hold 


You have no apology for being a 
weakling—a make-believe man— 
one who is laughed at, gossiped 
about, despised. It’s your own 
fault if you are weak, nervous, 
despondent, ailing and ‘complain- 
ing. You can be the kind of 
, man you want to be— 
™, the kind all admire and 
foopest. No matter 
how badly you have 
neglected yourself, or 
what your excesses or your dissi- 
Pations, I can build you up through 


STRONGFORTISM 


I have helped restore to health and 
Nile af A Mon strength thousands of men who 
thought they were down and out— 
some of them marvelous recoveries from sickliness and 
alarming weakness. 
I built them ap by methods I first used building my 
own body into a perfect specimen of physical healt 
and strength. I use no drugs or dope or apparatus to 
achieve my great successes. 
Do not de ir There is hope and radiant life for 
you if you will listen to me. Write 
me frankly. Tel a our troubles and I will send you 
FREE of races facts about the human 
body that will open your eyes. It 












Physical NO fenith Specialist fi Ooor 25 ¥: 
a or ears 
Dept. 208 Newark, N. J. 
Send me your Free Book, ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental Energy."’ 
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have pockets and belt . All seams 
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What Do You 
Want to Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm 
ournal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Paint for Screens 


Waar can we paint window-screens 
with to keep people on the outside 
from looking into the room, yet not 
hinder the vision of people on the inside 
looking out? Wa-Wog Camp. 


A thin coat of white paint on the outside 
of screens will produce the effect mentioned. 
For some reason, probably optical, the paint 
can not be seen through from the outside, 
but from within one looks out without dis- 
turbance. 


Measuring Stacked Hay 


Please print the rule for ——Ts hay in 
stacks. 


There is no absolutely accurate rule for 
arriving at the amount of hay in a stack, 
as this varies with the kind of hay, the length 
of time it has settled and with the shape of 
the stack. 

The rule commonly used is: FxOxWxL 
equals the volume in eubic feet. ‘“‘F’’ rep- 
resents a fraction which varies from 0.25 
to 0.37, depending on the shape of the stack. 
The lower fraction is used for low or narrow 
stacks, and the higher fraction for taller 
full-round stacks. ‘O’’ represents the over- 
measurement, the distance from the ground 
on one side of the stack; over: the stack to 
the ground on the other sidé. -‘“‘W”’ repre- 
sents the width and, ‘‘L’’. represents the 
length. 

After multiplying aceording to the formula 
you have the number of cubic feet? This 
figure should be divided by the number of 
cubic feet of hay in one ton. The following 
table gives the number of cubic feet of hay 
in one ton after hay has settled: 

30 days 560: cu. ft. per ton 

60 days 540 cu. ft. per ton 

90 days 512 cu. ft. per ton 
120 days 485 cu. ft. per ton 
Late winter, 450 cu. ft. per ton. 


Listed and Planted Corn 


Does dry weather affect top-planted corn 
more than listed corn? If so, state why 
and which would be best, spring or fall 
plowing for top planting. R. J., Okla. 


Dry weather affects top-planted corn more 
than listed corn. If you are farming some 
of the drier sandy lands, listing “will be 
better than top planting, If your soil is 
heavy enough to hold sufficient moisture, 
top planting will be all right. In this case, 

low sometime in early December or before. 
Experiments conducted at the Oklahoma 
station show that the yields of corn werea 
lot heavier where the land was plowed early. 


Marking Apples 
How can we mark apples so that the 
marks will stand out green, or of a different 
color, when the fruit is ripe? K. M.Y. 
Make a design—your monogram, or — 


eyer you want on the apples—out.of pa 
cutting out ‘so the sun can shine throug 
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— of the paper. Paste the design on the 
ruits before they commence to color, and 
after the apples are fully colored, remove 
the design. The parts covered by the paper 
will be the same color as when the design 
was pasted on, while the rest of the fruit will 
be colored by the sun. Maybe you could 
buy gummed-paper monograms to stick on 
the fruits. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Prolonged Heat Period 


I have a cow that has been in heat over a 
week. This is the second time she has 
been in heat since fresh. Last year she 
came_in heat soon after freshening and 
was in for something like five or six days, 
then in about 21 days came in again and 
I bred her and she got with calf. Can you 
tell me what causes it and what to do to 
relieve this condition? P..T 8: 

An irritation of the ovaries is responsible 
for the prolonged heat period. Whether 
this will abate and the time of cessation 
depend upon whether there is a tumorous 
cyst of the ovaries. Allow the cow to be 
served two or three times if necessary, and 
try keeping her separate from the herd for a 
few days. Keep her in a quiet, restful place, 
and give the regular feed allowance. You 
may find it necessary to have a competent 
veterinarian examine the ovaries and ad- 
jacent parts of the genital tract to determine 
fully the condition of the ovaries, and the 
best method of treatment. 


License Required 

I usually castrate bulls and hogs for my 
friends every year. I understand my job 
and have practised for six years and never 
lost a case. Can I use a masculator for 
that work and can any one stop me? 
Or do I have to have some kind of papers 
for that work? My friends ask me to do 
the work for them. We have no veteri- 
narian here. FP. S., Mich. 

Unless there has been a change recently in 
the state law in Michigan, there is an act 
of the legislature which requires a state 
license for any one who practises even the 
more simple operations such as castrating 
farm animals, which comes, of course, under 
veterinary medicine. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered byA.H. Throckmorton 


Cows on Public Road at_Night 


A man bought a cow at a public sale and 
was driving it home. Darkness came on 
and the cow was struck by an automobile, 
and the automobile and driver were both 
injured. Is the man who was driving the 
cow liable for the ‘injury to the automo- 
bile and driver? Farmer, Ohio. 

There is no statute in Ohio requiring a 
person driving cows along the public road at 
night to carry a lantern or other light. He 
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The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
is composed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tyral Engineers, Individ- — 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 





tviisk it through 


Be strength and toil alone can never win 
success. The man who ¢hinks learns to 
direct other forces to labor for him. 


Because electricity can be used for so many 
things, it is the greatest laboring force the 
world has known. The man who makes it 
work for him can not only enjoy the benefits 
of better living conditions, but increase his 
earning power as well. 


Electric light and power cc ~panies in twenty 
states are cooperating in the work of finding 
-the best and most economical ways in which 
electricity can be used on farms. But every 
farm bas problems of its own. 


Think your own problem through. Decide 
what you can afford to spend on electrical 
equipment; talk it over with your neighbors, 
and then, together with them, see your local 
light and power company about the possi- 
bility of getting electricity for all your farms. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT 


ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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USE INGERSOLL 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at 
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WHOLESALE F Y 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all 
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le IVERY OFFER. 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 
PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 
251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A good many husbands were doubtful be- 
fore they actually used Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt. But all doubts.disappear when they 
take their home butchered meat out of the 
Old Hickory dry cure and find it thoroughly 
smoked, beautifully colored and ready to 
be eaten or to be hung away for use months 
or years later. No smoke-house, no hard 
work, no fire risk. No dangerous chemicals 
or poisonous acids. But it is a real smoke 


“Believe me, Old Hickory Smoked Salt sure is 
fine! My husband was somewhat doubtful wheth- 
er it was the thing to use, but I got it anyway and 
he thinks the meat is fine. A year or two before I 
knew about Old Hickory Smoked Salt I said it 
would be great if some-one would combine hickory 
wood smoke with pure meat salt so that we could 
get rid of the smoke-house. Imagine my delight 
when I saw your ad. I knew I would have good 
meat and now I am telling my neighbors how good 
it is. Just think! Good old smoked meat without 
any trouble or danger of setting the smoke-house 
on fire.”” — Mrs. T. H. Carter, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Russiaville, Indiana. 
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cure — the smoke of genuine hickory wood 
put on pure salt by the Edwards process. 
You therefore smoke the meat when you 
salt it. And how good it is! What you save 
in smoke-house shrinkage amounts to more 
than the cost of the Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt used in your cure. 

At your dealers in air-tight, trade marked 
ten pound drums. Write for free sample 
and book, 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 






TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


4 The Smoked Salt’'Co., Inc., 912-932 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. A of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 


























Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or <a 
Describe your case for special instruc- 

tions. epee: horse book 2-S free. 
From race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over 

i——- for atume, couldn't take a step. 


ABSORBINE 
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30 Days’ Trial 99 z00r farm at our risk. 
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2102 Marshall Chicago, Ill. 








No Buckles 
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No Buckle 


HARN ESS aoa no buckles to tear straps, 


no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 
to weaken them. Ten years success 
—thonsands in use in every state. 










etc, 
After 30 Days’ TRI 
is paid wang: = ts Return to me if 


not satisfactory. 
big free book, prices, easy terms, 
Sold direct to you by mail only. 
M, WALS 
JAMES y’ Ww. H ~~ 












Send For Your Copy 





Heaves or money back. $1.25 
Per can. Dealers or by mail, 












should use reasonable precautions, however, 
as by carrying a light, or keeping the cow on 
the right side of the 3 road,-in order-to guard 
against injury to other travelers or their 
vehicles by reason of the cow's being-on the 
road. If he fails to take such precautions, he 
will be liable for the injury to both person 
and property, unless he can prove that the 
driver of the automobile was himself guilty 
of negligence without which the injury would 
not have happened. It may be that in the 
case stated the automobile was being driven 
so rapidly as to constitute negligence on the 
part of the driver, in which case the injury 
to his person and car would be his own fault 
and he would have no redress. 


Partition Fence 


Does the law require my neighbor to put 
up half of the partition fence between 
my land and his? And if so, how is the 
fence divided between us? 
homa. Reader. 
Under the law of Oklahoma, unless your 
neighbor allows his land to lie open as a 
public common, he must keep up half-of the 
we fence between your land and his. If 
you can not agree upon the part that each is 
to erect and maintain, you can call in the 
fence-viewers to make a division. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 


W.S., N. J Cramps in the feet and legs 
while in bed very commonly occur in the 


. presence of kidney trouble. Have your 


urine examined and have your physician as- 
certain if any kidney trouble exists, 


M. C. S., Iowa.: A prickly and tingling 
sensation over the body without any erup- 
tion may be due to overeating of sweets, to 
gall-bladder trouble, to gout, to focal in- 
fection about the mouth and to a number of 
other conditions. I advise undergoing a 
general examination by your physician to 
ascertain the cause. A local Be ear of 
phenol, 1 dram; glycerin, 3 drams; liquor 
calcis, 1 ounce; and water sufficient to make 
4 ounces, used twice a day, should help. 


W. J., Mich.: Enlarged and painful joints, 
especially if the trouble seems to be pro- 
gressive, require absolute rest in bed with 
free elimination by bowels and kidneys. 
Have the patient drink about two quarts of 
fluid a day—lemonade, orangeade, grape 
juice—and water should be taken in liberal 
quantities. Milk and its preparations should 
be taken as a food. Cold Epsom salt com- 
presses should be applied to the affected 

arts until swelling subsides.. For the pain, 

would suggest taking cinchophen tablets, 
grains 74%, four times a day. After the 
acute symptoms have subsided, have his 
tonsils, teeth and sinuses examined, and if 
any are diseased, have them corrected. 


J. R., Tex.: If you are sure the children 
have hookworms give them no supper and a 
dose of Epsom salt st: bedtime. At eight 
o’clock the next morning, give a ten-year old 
child 15 grains of thymol in capsules and 
two hours later repeat the same dose. Two 
hours following the second dose give a large 
dose of Epsom salt. No food should be 
taken until late in the afternoon. This 
treatment should be repeated in one to two 
weeks. For younger children, the dose 
should be proportionate to the age. Fora 
five-year old child, 7)4 grains should be given. 











“Billy, what is the difference be- 

tween a and a.gate?”’ Billy: 

“A door fills up all the hole and 
a gate doesn’t’ 
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Finger Board 
ANT to build a storage ceilar for po- 
tatoes, apples, etc.? We'll tell you 


where to get free sketches and booklet on 
this. Fire away. 


To control white grubs, plow deeply 
before October 1. 


Smut in wheat can be prevented by treating 
the seed before sowing. Use one of the com- 
mercial smut-preventives, or a solution of 
formaldehyde and water—one pound to 40 
gallons. Use a gallon of solution for eve 
bushel of seed. Wet the grain, cover with 
canvas or blankets for several hours, then 
uncover and stir till dry. Some of the newer 
smut-preventives are just as effective and 
do not injure the germination so much as 
formaldehyde. 


‘‘Muskmelons,”’ Farmers’ Bulletin 1468, 
free from Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or from your Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress. Get 
a@ copy. 


Cheap alfalfa seed is dear in the long run. 
H. Bollencamp, Henry county, Iowa, planted 
common alfalfa alongside Grimm alfalfa. 
The common alfalfa was low in price. The 
following spring, there was a perfect stand 
of Grimm, but only 75 per cent of a stand of 
the common alfalfa. ‘“‘It pays to buy the 








higher-priced Grimm seed,’’ says H. B 


If threshed grain heats, fumigate the 
bin with carbon disulfid, one pint to 
100 bushels of grain. 





Here is a wagon used for hauling silage 
from the silo to the feed-bunks. It has 
twice the capacity of an ordinary wagon 
and there are no end gates; the opening is 
on the side. The box is 6 x 14 feet and has 
an overhan 
driver to pull close to the feed-bunks. When 
the side gate is removed, a portion of the 
feed will fall out of its own accord, This is 
handier than scooping from the end. The 
sides are made of five-inch dooring, and the 


upright posts are 2 x 4-inch material. The 
running gear is that of an old wagon. The 
owner built this in his farm shop. D. V.H. 


ac 


Prizes for Honey-Locusts 


The beans of the carob tree feed thousands 
of cattle in many European and Asiatic 
countries. The honey-locust is a similar 
tree growing over a large area in the United 
States. Cattle eat its beans greedily, and it 
should be made into a crop. 

To this end some members of the American 
Genetic Association (plant and animal 
breeders), are offering: $25 for the best 
bean-producing honey-locust tree; $10 for 
the second best bean-producing honey-locust 
tree; $5 for the third best bean-producing 
honey-locust tree; $5 for the fourth best 
bean-producing honey-locust tree. 

Contestants must send to the offices of 
the American Genetic Association, 724 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (to become 
its property), the following: 

1. A photograph of the tree. This should 
show the whole tree, and have in it some- 
thing like a person or other well-known 
object, so as to show the size of the tree. 
Careful description of location of tree must 
be given, so tree can be found and scions 
secured if desired. Contestant agrees to 
give scions or cuttings. 

2. Six pounds of the dried beans from the 
tree. 

3. Its bearing record. This may be a 
certified record of a measured crop, or a. 

hotograph of a part of the tree showing the 
urden of beans. 


on each side that permits the- 














The Telephone 





and the Farm 





THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the r in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 


It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so di 


the rural papeticn and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of and ranches. 


It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer’s wa in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It.has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and pro by giving am- 

le notice of devastating floods. 
} million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ran 
and plantations of the United 
States. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPaANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES | 





SYSTEM 


In ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
























You Can Do As Well} 
Name 


$20.25 for One Month’s Spare Time 


In July Fred Williamson was planning something 
“special” and his plans called for several extra dollars. 


Read how easily he earned his extra money —how he 
got a special check at the end of the month besides. 


Whenever he could be spared for a few minutes he put in a few 
hard licks getting subscriptions for The Farm Journal. i 
in enough orders 


to earn $20.25. 


This isn’t the first time we have helped Fred. And he’s only 
one of many who receive good-sized checks each month. 


Your “Extra Money” Free Outfit Is Waiting for You Now 


scam aaeeweees Mail This Coupon Today @* «23 «2 == 


The Farm Journal, Dept. S, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free outfit that will help me carn extra money 
both in commission and Special Bonus. j 


During 





As soon as you've earned 
yous first bonus, we'll be 
& 


to have your photo, too. ! Address. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 























ODD MENTION 


Come out, ’tis now September, 
The hunter’s moon’s begun, 

And through the wheaten stubble 
Is heard the frequent gun 























world (Australia being considered a con- 

tinent), has an area of more than 750,000 
square miles. So vast is this island, and so 
huge its ice-cap, that it is estimated that if 
Greenland’s ice were spread out over the 
United States, it would cover the entire 
country a quarter of a mile deep. 


& REENLAND, the largest island in the 


Here are the three best lines to complete 
our “Limpin’ Limerick,’”’ published in the 
heading in July. 


“So don't weep if we’re beaten perforce’”’ 
Sent in by F. W. Field, of Tennessee 


**Though his actions I do not endorse’’ 
Sent in by Mrs. J. A. Simons, of Oregon 


**Unless to the whip I’ve recourse”’ 
Sent in by P. A. Turner, of Florida 


Do you know that the United States tried 
vainly for more than 30 years to circulate 
silver three-cent pieces, and finally discon- 
tinued them? 


The 20-cent piece issued by the United 
States Government in 1875 was witb:Irawn 
three years later, as the public refused to 
take them. 


A few years ago a Parisienne opera-singer, in 
touring the world, stopped in the Society 
Islands, where her manager contracted to 
have her sing for one-third the receipts. Her 
share of the ‘box office’ was three pigs, 23 
turkeys, 44 chickens, 5,000 coconuts and a 
large quantity of bananas and oranges. 


Few people realize that in Maryland, at 
one time in the history of our country, one 
could pay his taxes with corn; and in Virginia 
you could pay your debts with tobacco. 


They Are Not Bobbed 


Tapping a Rubber Tree 

















This is an art that requiresa delicate touch 
and sure hand. Contrary to general opinion, 
the ordinary rubber of commerce is not the 
sap of the rubber tree, but 
is a fluid called ‘‘latex,”’ 
found between the corky 
outer bark and the hard, 

















thin, inner tissue that in- 
eases the trunk of the rub- 
ber tree. 

Tapping means cutting 
the tree so that its latex will 
ooze out and be caught in a 
cup properly placed. One 
of the best methods of tap- 
ping is a diagonal cut ex- 
tending a third of the way 
around the tree. These 
cuts are made with a razor- 
like knife of special con- 
struction, whose blade is so 
thin that 20 slashes can be 
made side by side in .an 
inch of bark. The latex 
does not flow through the 
tree like sap, but is found in 
cells. Tapping in most lo- 
calities may be done daily, 


that the vi- 








Here we have a mother and eight daughters who are 
Rather unusual, don’t you think? 
It is the family of C. L. Wortham, of New Mexico 


still “‘unbobbed.” 


The moon is a dry, atmosphereless world 
from which all life has long since departed; 
and what has happened to the moon may be 
the probable end of the earth, unless we col- 
lide with another celestial body. 


In Green county, Wis., some farmers ad- 
vertised their Swiss cheese by yodeling over 
the radio. 


The Statue of Liberty enlightening the 
world, on Bedloe’s Island in New York harbor, 
is 26 feet higher than the reported height of 
the Colossus of Rhodes in Asia Minor, which 
was considered one of the seven wonders of 
the world. 

The province of Chekiang sends us much of 
our white silk. Itisalso the celebrated poultry- 
egg center of China. There are families in 
that province which hatch, artificially, 50,000 
or more eggs a year. 


‘heavily for a time improve 


- amount of work to be done, 


tality of the 
tree will be 
weakened. 


but not to such an extent _ 


Before 


is usually 450 trees. In collecting the latex, 
the cups are emptied into metal milk-cans, 
and when this work is finished each worker 
takes his cans to the collecting sheds and the 
latex is weighed. Each tree yields from one- 
third to one-half an ounce of latex each day. 
Half of this weight is rubber, making the an- 
nual yield of real rubber from each tree three 
or four pounds. 


Queen Mary was the first English ruler to 
date her coins, and Edward the Sixth first 
used a value mark when he put Roman 
numerals on the twelve-pence piece. Oliver 
Cromwell is accredited with introducing in- 
scriptions on the edges of coins to prevent 
chipping off the silver pieces of his day. — 


Last year on test plots at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, potatoes from certi- 
fied seed outyielded potatoes from common 
seed by ten bushels an acre. 


We had quite a time trying to find a cord 
stout enough to make a good flail-string. 
Those we put in wore out after a short time, 
although the hole was smooth. Then I took a 
well-dried strip of eelskin for my flail-string 
and it is wearing like iron. E. L. V. 


Here is something odd I saw—a negro plow- 
ing in the glades, with 30 or 40 red-winged 
blackbirds foliowing down the furrow. Every 
time the negro turned the mule around, the 
birds would fly, then settle down behind him 
and hop along to the end of the row. J. F. R. 


There are four very widely observed New- 
year’s Days: those of Christendom, Islam, 
Hebrew and Chinese. Christendom is the 
only one to celebrate January 1. 


The popular feast in England consists of 
turkey, duck or goose, with plum pudding 
which is generously flavored with brandy. 


In France and Spain the New-year’s dinner 
would consist of turkey, capon or pheasant, 
and you would be sure to find truffles, chestnuts 
and olives important ingredients of the dress- 
ing of the New-year’s fowls. In many places 
snails would be served. 


The New-year’s dinner in Northern Africa 
would have cous-cous as its central dish.. This 
consists of wheat prepared like fine grains of 
rice, steamed with lamb or mutton, and vege- 
tables. Cooked locusts are often served in 
that country. 


In Central Africa, the feast of feasts is a 
roasted elephant’s foot. 


Tibet, that strange country that onlylately 
we have known, finds the populace eating raw 
yak meat and drinking strong tea mixed with 
rancid butter. 


A favorite New-year’s dish in Japan is a big 
baked red snapper. You would also find the 
most characteristic of Japanese edibles— 
pickled chrysanthemum petals, 


After 


and 





Trees that 
have been 
tapped too 


after a few days of rest. 
Javanese women are among 
the best tappers. Javanese 
men are more suited to tap- 
ing work than the Chinese, 
ut the Javanese women are 
better than either. It isin the 
heavy work of clearing the 
jungle for planting that the 
inese are most at home. 
All work is “task work.” 
Each worker starts off each 
morning with a certain 


and as soon as he has 
finished he is through for 




















the day. The tappers are 
through their tapping work 
by noon. The tapper'’s ‘‘task’’ 








Our good friend Lawrence Waldman, of Kansas, 
finding a good one in The Farm Journal 
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Pies 














Ee. GREAT VARIETY OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PORCELAIN ENAMEL [RANGES 
































































, stoves—as easy to clean as Reduced Factory Prices 
a china dish. Everywhere And right on top of this announcement, Kalamazoo makes a sub- 
these attractive ranges and stantial price reduction on all stoves, ranges and furnaces. Just as 
q mahogany heating stoves our unrivaled quality permits us to give you a broad gauged 5 year 
taki h “a guarantee, our tremendous increase in business—a business which 
. are Ing the place of the has practically doubled in 3 years—enables us through bigger pro- 
‘ old plain black stoves and duction and greater buying power to slash prices. In this book you 
3 tanges. You will never know how are getting values hitherto unheard of in the stove and furnace in- 
f charming your kitchen can be un- dustry. You actually save % to ¥% by doing business with this great 
: til i it wi 13 acre factory. 
you brighten it with a Kalama- Ty Custome 
zoo Porcelain Enamel range. Kal- 600,000 A we 
2 amazooleadsallothersin theaual- You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct-to-you for 26 years. You have 
) hee anid tnaeete ek thnee q seen our advertisements before. If you have never answered one, 
f dl ; Y oe answer this one by all means. Clip the coupon at the bottom of this 
ne Our business on these ranges in- page. Mail today. Thousands of extra copies of this catalog have been 
n creased over 300% last year. The od a printed. Everybody ae eng, Rétainasve 
: ‘ : ¥ t Ts s 1 000 t 
long-lasting ‘enamel is baked on |[ Saved 969.00 na ran. from the factory last year. There are ove 600,000 
a in our own enameling plant. Full nace keeps e every nook and corner pleased Kalamazoo customers and this great 
‘ descriptions and illustrations in Bouse, comfo ifortabje all winter. We army is growing by the thousands each year. 
y actual color in this new book. vy of Sal moan, Bridgeport, oi Cash or Easy Terms—30 day 
4 Mail coupon today for your copy. 
h Saved $24.00 trial—360 day Approval Test 
| — >] . ptecrived your KalamazcoPrinee You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as low as 
f4 3 . foe OT loan tect bere. $3.00 down, $3.00 monthly. You can get 30 
e 7 Ranges — ctused. Weanvedst least $24.00 days trial in your home and 360 days ap- 
ee = n it. Must also t you tor proval test. In addition to our 5 year guarantee 





Kalamazoo Facts 


24 Hour Shipments 

30 Days Trial 

600,000 Customers 

26 Years in Business 
Satisfaction or Paes Back 
Cash or Easy Paym 








Make a Triple Saving on 
a Kalamazoo Furnace 
‘. make a saving 
‘ beagle vcen Ty Beouks: Bey 
2. You make a big saving in ae ee 
3. You save the cost of installation because Kalamazoo free 
ene and free service eliminate Boson ag any difficulties of 









Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days trial in your own 


they actually use it. Convince yourself. Isn't that fair? Just 
mail the coupon and get the facts. Thousands have put up their 
furnaces themselves in a few hours time. You can too. 











EE lil New Kalamazoo Book 


a Send for this Bargain Book 


aE. 
Sess 


” Porcelain Gna 

Ranges 
You will admire the spark- 
ling beauty of the new col- 


orful Kalamazoo Porcelain 
Enamel ranges and heating 


home. No one can tell you what a stove or furnace is like until . 





of Factory Prices 


Introducing Sensational 


5 Year Guarantee 


Reduced Prices 
Buy Direct—Save 4 to %4 


on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—200 STYLES AND SIZES 











































Today—FREE 


Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of 
Kalamazoo books. You’ll find in this free catalog over 200 styles 
and sizes—nowhere can you match the quality, variety or value— 
including the newest in heating stoves, gas stoves, coal and wood 
ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, furnaces, both pipe and 
one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain enamel ranges in 
delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual colors. And new 
mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


5 Year Guarantee Bond 


Kalamazoo in this new book completely revolutionizes all stove, 
range and furnace selling policies and brings straight to you the 
most sensational guarantee of quality ever written. Now, for the 
first time in this catalog or any other catalog or any store, you are 
Offered a 5 year guarantee on all stoves, ranges and furnaces 
against defects in material and workmanship. 














our $100,000 bank bond guarantee is a promise of 
satisfaction or money back. 


24 Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is near to everywhere. 24 hour 
shipping service saves your time! Kalamazoo is 
the largest stove, range and furnace company in 
the world selling direct from factory to family. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


; Foster, Neb: 































MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new FREE 
catalog. I am interested in ranges 0 heating 
stoves () gas stoves () combination gas and coal 
ranges () furnaces (J. (Check article in which 
you are interested.) 
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M¢ )NE Y SAVING ~-LABOR SAVING Below is shown the “Nassau” design—Gold Seal Rug No. 570 


e — 


Thousands catan: farm women like 
yourself have already discovered that in 
Hoor-coverings there’s nothing so practical, 
so beautiful, and at the same time so eco- 
nomical as Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. And 
they save so much time and work! 
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No more unsanitary, dust-collecting rugs 
—no more tiresome beating and sweeping! 
Instead, just a few moments with a damp 
mop and every trace of dust, dirt and spilled 
things vanishes from the firm, sanitary sur- 
face of Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. 










Waterproof through and through; require 
no fastening; sold with a money-back guar- 
antee—Gold Seal Rugs combine every qual- 
ity that makes for floor-covering satisfac- 
tion. And the prices are lower than ever! 










Dozens of Beautiful Patterns 






Look over the few typical Gold Seal de- 
signs shown on this page. It isn’t possible 
to illustrate here all the Congoleum Rug 
patterns but your dealer has color sheets 
showing the complete line. If he hasn’t the 
ones you desire on hand, he will gladly se- 
cure them for you. 













ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Dallas New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 












The designs shown above, from top 
to bottom are: ‘Capri’ *—No. 534; 
“Gentian” —No. 396, Holland’ 
—No. 504, and “Cathay”—WNo. 
576. At the right is the “Plymouth” 
ie No. 580. 


The designs shocen above, from top to 
bottom are: “‘Jasmine”—No. 538, 
“Gobelin”—No. 548, “Mayflower” 
—No. 370, and ““Kazak” —No. 590. 
At the left is the “Wiltshire” —Rug 
No. 574. 





LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL ON THE RUGS YOU BUY 








